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PREFACE. 



The aim of this work is to trace the history of the PAISLEY 
Burns Clubs from the early period at which the people of 
Paisley commenced to appreciate the very superior poetry of 
Robert Burns. My purpose is farther in this connection 
to show how soon after the early and mournful death of the 
great Bard the inhabitants of Paisley commenced, in an un- 
mistakable manner, to demonstrate their admiration of the 
marvellous genius of the Poet, by the establishment of the 
Paisley Burns Club, and similar institutions, for the regular 
commemoration of his birth-day and the dufe veneration of 
his memory. 

In carrying out these resolutions, opportunities have been 
given to me to show how much has been effectively done in 
these ways by the inhabitants of Paisley, including the great 
celebration in 1859 of the hundredth birth-day of our national 
Bard, on so grand and impressive a scale as to have been 
unequalled in the country. It is not to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that other lights have been kindled at the bright fire of 
the genius of BURNS, and I believe the following pages show 
.that many in no small degree felt the influence of his might, 
and have not failed to prove this fact in a body of literature 
that I think worthy of being secured from undeserved neglect 
and oblivion. 

Robert Brovstn. 

Underwood Park, 
Paisley, May, 1893. 



PAISLEY BURNS CLUBS 



CHAPTER I. 

"D OBERT BURNS, as every one knows, was born on 25th January, 
" 1 759) ^^ the cottage built of clay by his father's hands on seven 
acres of land which he feued, near Alloway Kirk, about two miles 
south of the town of Ayr, on the side of the road leading to Maybole, 
where he had commenced business as a nurseryman or market 
gardener. The father of the illustrious poet, was William Bumes, who 
came from Kincardineshire, and his mother was Agnes Brown, a 
native of Carrick, whose father was a small farmer in that distrct of 
Ayrshire. William Burnes and Agnes Brown were married in Decem- 
^ '757- This cottage consisted, like most of the dwellings of work- 
men, and even of farmers at that period, of two apartments, one at 
each end of the building, and called a but and a ben — the former 
being the outer and the latter the interior apartment. 

William Bumes and his family, in 1766, removed to a farm of up- 
wards of seventy acres, called Mount Oliphant, three miles from the 
village of Dalrymple, and about the same distance from the town of 
Ayr. The soil of this farm was stiff and poor, it was very difficult to 
cultivate and quite unprofitable. In 1777 he became the tenant of 
the farm of Lochlea of 130 acres, in the neighbourhood of the village 
of Tarbolton, where he died of consumption on 13th February, 1784. 
The family, now consisting of three brothers and three sisters, along 
with their mother, went to the farm of Mossgiel, of one hundred and 
eighteen acres, about one mile from the village of Mauchline. It was 
leased by Gilbert and his brother Robert, the rest of the family giving 
their assistance in the cultivation and management of the farm, for 
which they received the usual remuneration. 
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• 

The future poet had received at the different places where he had 
been living with his parents, a very meagre amount of school educa- 
tion. At Alloway, when he arrived at six years of age, his elementary 
education was commenced by his attending a school at Alloway Mill, 
but the master there, having left to fill a situation in Ayr, his father 
along with those residing in the locality arranged with a teacher of the 
name of Murdoch to live for a time at each of their houses to teach 
their children reading, writing, and English Grammar. 

At Mount Oliphant, Robert and his brother Gilbert, after having 
some attention paid to them by their father in the evenings in 
teaching them, were sent to the parish school in the village of 
Dalrymple every alternate week, for a quarter of a year, to improve 
their hand in writing, as the labour of one of them was always required 
by their father on the farm. Robert in a letter to Dr. Moore in refer- 
ring to his father's right in the farm, says, " We lived very poorly. I 
was a dexterous ploughman for my age ; and the next oldest to me 
was a brother (Gilbert) who could drive the plough very well and help 
me to thrash the corn. A moral writer might have viewed these with 
some satisfaction ; but so did not I ; my imagination yet boils at the 
recollection of the scoundrel factor's insolent threatening letters which 
used to set us all in tears." 

In 1773 Robert lived at Ayr for a few weeks with his former 
teacher, Mr. Murdoch, to have the education he formerly received, re- 
vised and confirmed. Robert also acquired at the same time a con- 
siderable knowledge of the French language along with some Latin. 
Shortly after this, Robert lived about a quarter of a year with a brother 
of his mother's at Kirkoswald, to attend the parish school there, to learn 
mathematics and surveying. This completed, as his brother Gilbert 
states in a letter, all Robert's school education. He was now about 
fourteen years of age. Robert otherwise, however, his brother states, 
embraced every opportunity to read all kinds of books he could fall in 
with, in order to improve his mind. There was one accomplishment 
which he sought to acquire, which his father highly disapproved of, 
and that was dancing. This circumstance is thus described by Robert : 
" In my seventeenth year, to give my manners a brush, I went to a 
country dancing school. My father had an unaccountable antipathy 
against these meetings, and my going was what, to this moment I 
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repent, in opposition to bis wishes." While at this fann, Robert and 
his brother followed up the rearing of flax, in which they took a great 
interest, by going to Irvine to dress it, but this venture came to a 
sudden termination by their workshop being accidentally burned. 
While the family lived at Lochlea, Robert became a Freemason at 
the village of Tarbolton, which circumstance his brother Gilbert states 
was " his first introduction to the life of a boon companion." He 
further states, " however I never saw him intoxicated nor was he at 
all given to drinking." 

It cannot be said that our National Bard, Robert Burns, whom I 
will now call Bums, as there is only one great Burns of that name, 
commenced to write poetry when very young. Now Burns himself, in 
his letter to Dr. Moore, informs us when that impK)rtant event took 
place. Referring to his labours in the harvest field, he says, *' In my 
fifteenth autumn my partner was a bewitching creature a year younger 
than myself. My scarcity of English denies me the power of doing 
her justice in that language ; but you know the Scottish idiom — she 
was a bonnie, sweet, sonsie lass. In short, she altogether, unwittingly 
to herself, initiated me in that delicious passion, which in spite of acid 
disappointments, gin-horse prudence, and book-worm philosophy, I 
hold to be the first of human joys, our dearest blessing here below. 
. . . Among her other love-inspiring qualities, she sang sweetly ; 
and it was her favourite reel to which I attempted giving an embodied 
vehicle in rhyme. I was not so presumptuous as to imagine that I 
could make verses like printed ones composed by men who had Greek 
and Latin ; but my girl sang a song which was said to be composed 
by a small country laird's son on one of his father's maids, with whom 
he was in love, and I saw no reason why I might not rhyme as well as 
he ; for excepting that he could smear sheep, and cast peats, his father 
being in the moor-lands, he had no more scholar craft than myself. 
Thus with me began love and poetry, which at times have been my 
only, and till within the last twelve months have been my brightest 
enjoyment" The song that Bums wrote on this occasion was that 
beginning, " Once I loved a bonnie lass." 

In the same letter to Dr. Moore, Burns says, " My life flowed on 
in the same course till my twenty-third year." And "poesy still a 
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darling walk for my mind, but it was only indulged in according to 
the humour of the hour." 

The farming business at Mossgiel did not succeed so well as he 
wished, and giving the interest he held in the farm to his brother, he 
arranged to go to Jamaica to push his fortune. To enable him to 
realize some money to do so, he resolved to publish a selected number 
of his poetical pieces. This was done in 1786, the printer being John 
Wilson of Kilmarnock. The volume was entitled, " Poems chiefly in 
the Scottish Dialect, by Robert Burns." It consisted of 240 pages, 
8vo, and contained 36 pieces of poetry. The first being " The Twa 
Dogs, a Tale," and the last, " A Bard's Epitaph.*' The price was 3s. 
From the sale of this publication Burns realized nearly ;£2o of 
profit. This volume is now very rare, and when a volume is sold 
publicly it brings no less than from jQ*jo to jQ 100. So far as I know 
there is only one copy of this volume in Paisley, and the owner is 
George Seton Veitch, Esq., Paisley. 

I possess the manuscript of Bums of "The Death and Dying 
Words of Poor Mailie, the Author's only Pet Yowe, An Unco Woefu' 
Tale," which appeared at page 62 in this edition of the works of 
Bums. I likewise possess the manuscript of Burns of " Poor Mailie's 
Elegy," which also appeared at page 66 in this edition of 1 786 of the 
works of Burns. 

Although there were few newspapers in these days to give circula- 
tion to the poetical pieces of Burns, and to make their marvellous 
qualities known, yet they in many different ways became familiar 
among friends and neighbours, such as by written copies and even by 
committing them to memory. When, however, this first publication 
of his poems appeared, they of course became more generally known, 
and were received with universal admiration. As it was well known 
that Burns was the composer of many more poetical pieces than were 
published in this volume, Dr. Blacklock, a well known litterateur of 
that period, and many others of the numerous admirers of the poetical 
effusions of Burns, advised him to go to Edinburgh, at that time and 
still the most important place, out of London, for the publication of 
literary works, to issue another and more extended collection of his 
poetical effusions. Acting on this strong representation, he went to 
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the Scottish metropolis and published in April 1787 a second and en- 
larged edition of his poems. 

It was a handsome 8vo volume of 368 pages, with a portrait of 
Bums from a painting by Alexander Naismyth, and engraved by John 
Beugo as a frontispiece. The number of subscribers was about 1500, 
representing about 2800 copies, and the price to them was 5 s., and to 
others, 6s. per volume. The work was largely subscribed for by the 
aristocracy and the middle classes in Scotland, the Caledonian Hunt 
taking 100 copies. The volume was entitled the same as the first edi- 
tion, and " printed for the author and sold by William Creech, Edin- 
burgh." There were at least 63 subscribers in Paisley who took 90 
copies. As the population of Paisley, at this time, was only about 
18,000, this numerous list of subscribers plainly exhibits the high ap- 
preciation in which the poetry of Burns was held by the inhabitants 
of our town. The list of these subscribers is given along with the 
others in this publication, and they are as follows, with the account of 
their addresses, by the late Mr. D. Semple, taken from the Paisley 
Gautte of 21st October, 1871 : 

1. Robert Arthur. He was one of the partners of Robert Arthur 

& Co., cloth printers, Lavem Printfield, Corsemilne. 

2. Robert Alexander, manufacturer. He was sometimes called 

Robert Fulton Alexander. He carried on business in Bridge 
Street, where he had a thread bleachfield. He was sometimes 
called a merchant. 

3. James Bell. Unknown. 

4. John Barbour. He was a thread manufacturer at Maxwellton. 

5. Andrew Barrie. In 1787 he was a grocer in St Mirren's 

Wynd. He died 30th January, 1837, aged 91 years. His 
son, Andrew Barrie, Esq., Dumfries, died 12th August, 1866, 
aged 67, and was interred in Paisley Cemetery. His youngest 
son resides in Paisley. 

6. Archibald Buchanan. He was a calico printer at Nethercommon. 

7. John Black. He was a thread manufacturer in Old Sneddon, 

Paisley, and afterwards a bleacher on the Candren rivulet, on 
the estate of Brediland. 

8. John Burns. He was a manufacturer in Causeyside, better 

known as Bailie Burns. 
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9. Gavin Browning. He was a druggist at No. 10 High Street, 
Paisley, and carried on business there for a long period. Some 
of his descendants, by daughters, are still in town. 

10. Robert Corse, of Greenlaw. This gentleman was very well 

known. He was a partner in a great number of different 
businesses in Paisley, and one of the partners of the Paisley 
Bank. He was one of the parties in the celebrated case of the 
Rev. John Witherspoon of the Laigh Church. He died May 

21, i797i aged 56. 

11. John Cochran, Junr. He was a merchant in Sneddon. 

12. Samuel Cochran. He was a thread maker in Sneddon. 

13. James Calder. He was one of the partners of Calder & King, 

bleachers, at Carsegreen, on the Espedair rivulet. 

14. John Cochrane, dyer. He carried on business at SauceL 

15. John Craig, of Kirkton. 

16. Robert Carswell, M.D. He carried on business in Paisley as 

a surgeon and druggist. He was of an eccentric disposition, 
and several anecdotes are related of him. One of these I will 
give. Dr. Findlay, the popular minister of the High Church, 
had on several Sundays lectured his congregation about the 
place of fire and brimstone, at which period a mercantile 
dealer in the latter article, called on the medical doctor, asking 
orders, who informed the dealer he had made a mistake, and 
that it was Dr. Findlay on whom he should have waited, who 
would give him a large order, as he had been retailing great 
quantities of brimstone for several weeks. The dealer, in great 
spirits, and expecting an extensive order, quickly proceeded to 
the domicile of the Divinity doctor, and introduced the subject. 
The doctor was quite amazed at the application, and explained 
that he was not a medical man, nor a druggist. He then asked 
who had sent him, and, hearing Dr. CarswelFs name, he at once 
perceived the joke. This, however, had the effect of putting 
an end to the fire and brimstone sermons. Dr. Carswell died 
23rd Jan., 1828, aged 73. His youngest son is in America, 
and his youngest daughter resides at 83 High Street. 

17. James Cowan. He was a merchant in Paisley. Burns, in his 

letter to Mr. Pattison, says — ^' I ought to have minded among 
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the rest, sending books to Mr. Cowan." Cowan took an interest 
in the disposal of the books for the author. 

18. Thomas Cockburn. He was one of the staff brought from 

Edinburgh to the Paisley Bank when it commenced business 
on ist October, 1783. He was the accountant, and continued 
in that office till the close of the bank in 1838, a period of 55 
years. He died 7th July, 1842, in the 89th year of his age. 
His great-grand-children, children of Mr. Archibald Hodge, 
reside in Paisley. 

19. Thomas Carlyle. He was a merchant in Paisley. His son, 

Thomas Carlyle, manufacturer, resides in Glasgow, and he 
recently made some suitable presentations to the Free Library 
and Museum. 

20. Robert Dalglish. He was a soapboiler in Paisley. 

21. John Fisher, wright. He afterwards became a bleacher at 

Carriagehill. 
32. James Gerard. He was a yarn merchant in Paisley. He died 
13th June, 1801, aged 42. 

23. John Gibe. He was an innkeeper at 33 High Street, Paisley, and 

he ran the earliest coaches between Paisley and Glasgow. In 
1795 he built a large portion of the castellated house now 
called Ferguslie House. He died in October, 1836, aged 92. 

24. James Gibson. 2 copies. He was a writer in Paisley, and wrote 

the indenture of Alexander Wilson, afterwards the American 
Ornithologist, dated 31st July, 1779. 

25. James Graham. He was the second son of James Graham, 

surgeon. The father built the house No. 3 New Sneddon 
Street, and then sold his property No. 36 High Street. James 
Graham, Junr., afterwards became a merchant in Glasgow, and 
married Janet Maxwell, second daughter of Charles Maxwell of 
Merksworth. On the death of Charles Maxwell, on 24th July 
1689, aged 63, without male issue (his son Henry, aged 22, 
having died in March previously) the entailed estate of Merks- 
worth passed his several daughters to his cousin William 
Maxwell of Brediland, and continued in that family till 1858, 
a period of 69 years, when it returned to James Maxwell 
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Graham, merchant, Glasgow, grandson of Charles Maxwell, and 
son of Janet Maxwell and James Graham. 
«6. Thomas Hogg, Esq., cashier. 2 copies. It should be James, 
and not Thomas, and that would be one of the mistakes 
referred to by Burns. He was the first cashier of the Paisley 
Bank when it commenced business, on ist October, 1783, at 
No. 28 Gauze Street 

27. Joseph Heywood. I think it should be Joshua Heywood. I 

have frequently met the name Joshua, but never Joseph, about 
that period. His father, Jarvis Heywood, came from England, 
and commenced a stocking factory in New Street, Paisley. His 
daughter's descendants are residing in Paisley. 

28. James Hart. He was a manufacturer in Causeyside. 

29. John Hart. There were several persons of this name in town at 

that time. 

30. William Hume. He was a wright and engineer in Abbey Street 

31. James Imbrie. He was a merchant at Nethercommon. 

32. John King. He was a yarn merchant in High Street. 

33. Andrew Kerr. He was a wright in Old Sneddon, and after- 

wards became a merchant in Paisley. He died loth September, 
1807, aged 61. 

34. John Love. He was a merchant in Paisley. He built the Hope 

Temple, now converted into the Fountain Gardens, the gift of 
Thos. Coats, Esq., to his townsmen. Love Street was named 
after Mr. Love. He died ist December, 1827, aged 81. 

" Frail as the leaves which quiver on the sprays ; 
Like them man flourishes, like them decays." 

35. George Murdoch. He was a merchant at the end of the Old 

Bridge. 

36. James Miller. He was a soap and candlemaker in High Street. 

37. Robert Muir, mason. On the tombstone of Lair No. 284 in 

the Gaelic Church burying-ground, there is the following 
inscription : — " Erected in memory of Robert Muir and 
William Thom, late masons in Paisley, who died 1814." 

38. Alex. Nairn. 6 copies. He was a merchant, and resided in 

Lawn Street 
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39. William Orr, jun. He was a manufacturer in Causeyside. He 

died 20th June, 1826. 

40. Alex. Pattison, merchant. 12 copies. He is called a merchant 

in the list, and Bums, in his letter calls him a bookseller. Bums 
in that letter, says, " According to your motions, I see you will 
have left Scotland before this reaches you." In the Anti-burgher 
burying ground, Oakshaw Street, is a tablet with the Latin 
inscription, " Saxum hoc pro Familis Seipso Possuit Alexander 
PattisoHy 178^^ Ob Janet Smyton, uxor.^^ Mr. Pattison would 
be an educated gentleman, and probably took a deep interest 
in the poet. He emigrated to America, and some of his 
relations became merchants in Glasgow, and the Pattisons of 
that city were a well-known and influential family. The sur- 
name, '* Symton," of his deceased wife, suggests the inquiry if 
she was a daughter of the Rev. D. Symton, Anti-burgher 
minister, Kilmaurs, who caused the divisions in that body 
about the mode of dispensing the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. 

41. RoBT. Patrick. He was a merchant in Paisley, and laird of 

Dumbmie, in Beith Parish. He built the house, No. 22 Old 
Sneddon, and died in 1792. 

42. John Patison, jun. He was a bleacher, and afterwards town 

chamberlain of Paisley till 1814. 

43. Robert Park. He was a thread manufacturer in Smithhills. 

44. John Pollock. He was a manufacturer in Maxwelton, Paisley. 

He was one of the sons of Alexander Pollock, who built the 
first house in Maxwelton. He was also a partner of Fultons 
& Pollock, manufacturers, Maxwelton. On a tombstone in 
Abbey Cemetery there is the following inscription : — " This is 
the burying-place of John Pollock, manufacturer in Maxwel- 
ton. 1781.*' 

45. William Pollock. He was another son and manufacturer. He 

went to Dublin and became a partner of Pollock & Ferrier. 

46. Thomas Pollock. I cannot And a Thomas. I think it should 

be Alexander Pollock, manufacturer, Maxwelton, another son 
of the feuar. Several of his grandchildren are residing in 
Paisley. 
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47. James Robson. He was a writer in Paisley. 

48. James Stirling, merchant Unknown. 

49. John Sinclair. Unknown. 

50. John Stewart. He was a manufacturer in Orchard Street 

51. John Smith. He was a manufacturer, and afterwards a partner 

of the Underwood Cotton Spinning Company. 

52. John Speir. He was a flesher in Moss Street. 

53. Matthew Smith. He was a manufacturer in Causeyside. 

54. William Stewart. 2 copies. There were two of this name, — 

one a surgeon in High Street, and the other a linen draper and 
haberdasher at the Cross. 
SS' James Stevenson. He was a silk manufacturer. 

56. Alexander Wilson. 2 copies. The Paisley weaver, poet, and 

American ornithologist His indenture of apprenticeship was 
presented to the Free Library and Museum the other day. It 
was entered into between William Duncan, weaver, in Seedhill, 
of Paisley, and Alexander Wilson, son of Alexander Wilson, 
weaver, in Seedhill, of Paisley, for three years from the date 
thereof^ It was one of the conditions that the master should 
furnish and entertain the said apprentice in bed, board, wash- 
ing, and clothing suitable to his station. It was written by 
James Gibson, writer, in Paisley, is dated the 31st July, 1779, 
and signed before these witnesses, the said James Gibson and 
Alexander Weir, merchant. Paisley. I have frequently heard 
it asserted that the poet's indenture contained the Salmon 
Clause, prohibiting more than two meals per week of salmon 
diet ; but no such clause is to be found. It is merely the 
master's usual obligation to support the apprentice in clothing, 
bed, board, and washing, without the smallest reference to 
diet. 
At the bottom of the indenture the following verse is written : — 

" Be*t kent to a' the world in rhyme, 
That wi* richt meikle wark and toil, 
For three lang years IVe ser't my time. 
Whiles feasted wi* the hazel oil.'* 

57. Andrew White. There were two persons of this name. The 
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one a shoemaker, and the other a hardware merchant, both at 
the Cross. 

58. LoRRAiN Wilson, Jun. He was a ribbon manufacturer, and 

afterwards designed Ferguslie House. He died 2nd Jan., 
i82«, aged 73. 

59. James Walkinshaw, writer. 

60. John Wallace. He was a manufacturer in Sneddon, and a 

partner of W. & J. Wallace. 

61. John White, surgeon. John White afterwards became very 

eminent in his profession. His grandchildren are about to 
erect a memorial window in the Paisley Abbey to his memory. 

62. John Wilson. Professor Wilson's father. He was a manufac- 

turer and merchant, Townhead. 
Mr. Alex. Pattison, Paisley, No. 30 in this list, it will be seen, took 
a good deal to do with the sale of the volume of poetry by Bums, 
and the following is a copy of the letter he received from Burns there- 
anent. 

To Mr. Pattison, Bookseller^* Paisley, 

Berrywell, near Dunsb, 
May II, 1787. 

Dear Sir, 

I am sorry I was out of Edinburgh, making a slight 
pilgrimage to the classic scenes of this country, when I was favoured 
with yours of the nth inst, enclosing an order of the Paisley Banking 
Company on the Royal Bank for twenty-two pounds, seven shillings 
sterling, payment in full, after carriage deducted, for ninety copies of 
my book I sent you. According to your motions, I see you will have 
left Scotland before this reaches you, otherwise I would send you 
" Holy Willie's Prayer,*' with all my heart. I was so hurried I abso- 
lutely forgot several things I ought to have minded, among the rest 
sending books to Mr. Cowan ; but any order of yours will be answered 
at Creech's shop. You will please remember that non-subscribers pay 
six shillings ; this is Creech's profit, but those who had subscribed, 
though their names have been neglected in the printed list, which 
is very incorrect, they are supplied at subscription price. 

I was not at Glasgow, nor do I intend for London, and I think Mrs. 
Fame is very idle to tell so many lies on a poor poet. When you or 

* Alex. Pattison was not a bookseller, but a merchant, as described where his 
name appears. No. 30, in the foregoing list of subscribers in Paisley. 
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Mr. Cowan write for copies, if you should want any, direct to Mr. 
Hill, at Mr. Creech's shop, and I wrote to Mr. Hill by this post to 
answer either of your orders. Hill is Mr. Creech's first clerk, and 
Creech himself is presently in London. I suppose I shall have the 
pleasure, against your return to Paisley, of assuring you how much I 
am, 

Dear Sir, 

Your obliged humble servant, 

R. B.t 



During the four months Bums lived in Edinburgh superintending 
the printing and publication of his new volume of poems, he was re- 
ceived, with the utmost attention, into every social circle, and many 
of the highest rank and intelligence even courted his company, and 
boasted afterwards of having conversed with the great prodigy, the 
poetical genius from the west of Scotland. 

The publication of his volume of poetry was a highly successful 
venture. After paying all his expenses in Edinburgh, including the 
several interesting excursions he took to different districts of his be- 
loved Scotland which he had always longed to visit, he obtained from 
Mr. Creech, his publisher, about ;£^5oo. Of this sum he gave, on his 
return to Mossgiel, ;£2oo to his brother Gilbert, who had undertaken 
to support their now aged and frail mother. The remaining £,2P0 he 
resolved to retain in order to become again a farmer and to follow the 
plough, an occupation he delighted to pursue. He accordingly leased 
the farm of Ellisland, containing upwards of loo acres, in Nithsdale, 
about six miles from the town of Dumfries, and entered into posses- 
sion at Whitsunday 1788. About this time also, he obtained the ap- 
pointment of an Officer of Excise, or a position better known by the 
name of Ganger, for he was under the belief that he could conduct 
successfully that occupation along with farming. 

After entering into the possession of his farm, he had his marriage 
with Jean Armour legalized, and brought her to his adopted home at 
Ellisland. The combined duties of the farm and discharging of the 
duties of an Excise officer, proved, as feared by many of his best 



t This letter first appeared in Hogg and Motherweirs edition of Bums's works, 
and is valuable, inasmuch as it shews the number of the poet's works subscribed 
for in Paisley. The original MS. is in the hands of Charles Hutchison of Glasgow. 
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friends, a complete failure, the former to be successful, requiring, but 
not receiving, indefatigable and undivided attention. After having 
been about three years in EUisland, where he mixed with the best 
families in Nithsdale, he. had to give up his farming adventure, and 
was obliged to remove to Dumfries, along with his wife and family, to 
live there and attend solely to the duties connected with his situation 
as a subaltern officer of Excise, depending entirely, for the support of 
himself and family upon the salary he received. His daily duties 
were in general so very small and so easily done, that they could be 
performed in the course of a forenoon, thus leaving him much time 
on hand, without any special business to do. The result unfor- 
tunately was that his company was courted by all classes, including 
idlers and others, who became too often his companions by day 
and by night, eager to listen to his flashes of wit, his epigrammatic 
sayings, his torrents of satire, and his boundless humour. Travellers, 
on business, who visited Dumfries, and those who went out of their 
way to do so, all took the opportunity, in some way or other, of meet- 
ing with the great Scottish Bard, to listen to the fascinating observa- 
tions, to pass, if possible, a pleasant, social and convivial evening 
with him. All this led to irregular hours, and to his being much out 
of his own house. He no doubt felt the premature pressure of fail- 
ing health coming upon him, which, combined with disappointment in 
regard to his position of life, and therefore made him seek in stimulat- 
ing drinks a false soothing sympathy, among those who courted his 
company in clubs and convivial meetings, a fallacious refuge. But 
Burns could not in any way be called a habitual drunkard, nor did 
he keep the company of that class. His health, however, gave 
way to an alarming extent, and to try to recover it, he went to reside 
for a time at the sea-side to experience the beneficial influence of 
sea-bathing on his broken-down system, but alas 1 without finding 
any improvement. On returning home his health became worse, and 
Burns died on 21st July, 1796. On the morning of his funeral, his 
wife became the mother of another son. As his salary from the 
Excise was ;^5o a year and never exceeded jQ^Oy it is not to be 
wondered that he left her and his family in great poverty, but by the 
good management of Mrs. Bums, without almost any debt. Great 
attention was at once paid to them in their distressing position, his 
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friends after a little exertion, collecting about £,^00 to meet their 
pressing wants. 

Immediately after the lamentable death of Bums, Scotsmen began 
to awake to the fact, that they had not sufficiently valued the tran- 
scendant worth of his poetic genius, that they had not in fact, made 
any efforts to rescue from degradation, Scotia's national poet, who had 
in powerful language embodied in numerous songs, thoughts and feel- 
ings true to nature, giving a name and a glory to many a hill and 
stream, and glen, and ancient ruin in Scotland, and in this way 
gladdening and enchanting the heart of every one ; and whose songs 
at the present day remain so intensely national as fully to command 
the sympathies alike of the highest and lowest among his countrymen. 
While he was so successful in lyric poetry, he had been equally so in 
his numerous other poems which had found a ready response in every 
bosom. The rich, the poor, the young and the old confessing the 
overpowering influence his poetic language had upon them, such for 
instance as the thrilling and noble expressions in **The Cottar's 
Saturday Night,'* commencing especially at the part with the words 
'' Let us worship God," so full of arousing and grand language, and 
rendering it one of the most perfect poems in the English tongue. 
" Tam o* Shanter," which has never been equalled for its wild humour 
and imagination, ** The Poet's Address to Mary in Heaven," while 
gazing on the evening star, in words of the sublimest tenderness, form- 
ing perhaps the most solemn and saddest utterance ever wrung from 
the human heart, along with many other poems of the rarest and 
highest order. 

Although all this was thoroughly known to every Scotsman and to 
the most of educated Englishmen, yet never was there anything done, 
or even spoken of in public, by any one, to cause the necessary 
measures to be taken to elevate Scotland's bard from the degraded 
condition in which he was situated in Dumfries, during the five years 
he lived there, prior to his death. In many ways this noble work 
could have been accomplished— one of them, and possibly the most 
agreeable to the poet's independent mind — ^would have been through 
the influence of the Lord Advocate, and Commissioners of the Inland 
Revenue, to raise him to a high and easily filled position in the Excise, 
or some other Government situation with adequate emoluments. 
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Certainly such action would have met with the concurrence of the 
entire nation. 

That Bums did earnestly desire to have a better position than the 
one he filled is without any doubt, for here is his emphatic and elo- 
quent language in a letter of 22nd March, 1787, addressed to Mrs. 
Dunlop (R. Chambers, p. 21). 

"i have no dearer aim than to have it in my power un- 
plagued with the routine of business, for which heaven knows 
i am unfit enough, to make leisurely pilgrimage through 
Caledonia ; to sit on the fields of her battles, to wander on 
the romantic banks of her rivers, and to muse by the stately 

towers or VENERABLE RUINS, ONCE THE HONOURABLE ABODE OF HER 
HEROES." 

It is lamentable and distressing therefore to think that there was 
nothing done to alleviate the cares and the sorrows of our great Scot- 
tish bard during the latter days of his life, but that all the great and 
numerous, indeed, I may say, unprecedented honours, which have 
been showered upon his memory, should only have been thought of 
since his death. 

It was not till 1790, four years after the death of Bums, that a com- 
plete biography of the great poet, with a full collection of his literary 
labours, was published in this country. As already stated, there had 
been published in 1786, the first or Kilmarnock edition of the poet's 
works, and in 1787, the second or Edinburgh edition. Bums partici- 
pated in the profits from this edition, and also received from Mr. 
Creech 100 guineas for the copyright, and in this venture was joined 
by Mr. Cadell of London. In 1787, a reprint of the Edinburgh edi- 
tion appeared for the London publishers, in which were several typo- 
graphical errors. Among others, in the address to a Haggis, the 
word " skinking," meaning watery, is printed " stinking." This mis- 
print is also found in a supplementary Edinburgh edition of the same 
year, and are known to collectors as the " stinking editions." 

Several editions of the last mentioned work, with additional poetical 
pieces, appeared during the lifetime of the bard. In 1789 and 1790, 
pirated editions were published in Belfast, which were also issued with 
a Dublin publisher's name. 

In 1790, T. Cadell, London, published the second or Edinbturgh 
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edition, with twenty additional poems contributed by Burns. The 
poet revised the last of this edition, which has so many typographical 
and other errors, but some editors have doubted whether he had any- 
thing to do with it; but in a letter to Alexander Cunningham, of loth 
Sept., 1782, he writes : " Amid all my hurry of business, grinding the 
faces of the publicans and sinners on the merciless wheels of the 
Excise, making ballads, and then drinking and singing them to my 
drink, and over and above all, the correcting the press work of two 
different publications, etc." These are doubtless Johnson's Scots 
Musical Museum and the editions of his poems. 

In the same year of 1793 another reprint of two volumes, i2mo, 
was published in Belfast. The first volume is a reprint of the 1789 
Edinburgh edition, along with poems of John Main. In 1794 a re- 
print by T. Cadell, London, of the 1793 edition, was the last printed 
in the lifetime of Burns. In 1797, a new edition of two vols., con- 
siderably enlarged, appeared, printed for T. Cadell, Junr. and G. Davis, 
London. It was a reprint of the 1794 edition. Again in 1798 a re- 
print of the 1787 edition was published by the same London firm. 

In 1800, Dr. James Currie published the first famous work in 4 
vols, (a brief memoir of Dr. Currie is given at page 25), having in the 
first volume the life of Burns, etc. It was admitted by Robert Cham- 
bers, that the biography was " executed with surprising delicacy to- 
wards the memory of the poet and the feelings of his surviving friends, 
as well as the interests of truth and justice." 

In 1800, another edition in 2 vols., a reprint of the 1798 edition 
appeared. 

Paisley, whose inhabitants, to their honour be it said, had always 
taken a deep and lively interest in every matter relating to the national 
bard of Scotland, in Paisley in 1801, five years after his death, there 
was produced a handsome edition of his works, along with a biography, 
in 2 vols. 32mo. The first and second volumes were entitled " Poems 
chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. Paisley, printed for and sold by Robert 
Smith, Bookseller." A short memoir of Robert Smith, p. 27, is here- 
after given. This volume has a portrait of Burns, according to 
Naismyth, and an appropriate vignette. The second volume is en- 
titled ** Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect, by Robert Burns, with 
the life of the author. Paisley, printed for and sold by Robert Smith, 
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Bookseller.'' The portrait and vignette are the same as in the first 
volume. There is another title page in each of the volumes, without 
the illustration, as follows : " Poems^ chiefly in tlie Scottish Dialect^ by 
Robert Burns, Paisley, printed by J. Neilson, for Robert Smith, Book- 
seller, near the Cross, in 1801." The date on the second volume is 1802. 

As these title pages, along with the portrait and vignette, are parti- 
cularly interesting and appropriate, and also show at this early period 
of the printing and publication of works in Paisley, fac similes are 
herewith given of them. The second volume contains a general sketch 
of the ** Life and Character of Burns," and also an additional "short 
sketch drawn by a lady, a native of Jamaica, and an intimate acquaint- 
ance of the poet's, it is hoped will be very acceptable to the reader of 
Bums's Poems." The memoir by this lady is signed "Candidior." 
Mr. James M*Kie, Kilmarnock, the author of the " Bibliography of 
Robert Burns,*' states therein, page 11, that "his edition was sup- 
pressed, and the publisher, R. Smith, alias ' Pea-Strae,' was fined." 
No authority is quoted by Mr. M*Kie in making this serious charge, 
and I have only to observe that I never met with such a statement in 
any other way ; but it is possible Mr. Smith may, by this publication, 
have interfered with the copyright, and thereby brought this judgment 
down upon him by the owner of it. This publication of R. Smith was 
bound in separate volumes, and also in one volume, of both of which 
I have a copy, although it is now very scarce. 

Dr. James Currie, the biographer of Burns, son of the Rev. William 
Currie, was born at the Manse of Kirkpatrick-Fleming, Annandale, 
on 31st May, 1756. He was an only son and received his elementary 
education at the Grammar School, Dumfries, and afterwards filled for 
some time a mercantile situation at Cabin Point, on the James River, 
Virginia. On returning home, at his father's death, he passed through 
his medical education with much distinction at Edinburgh University. 
His visit to a friend at Chester, made him select Liverpool as his 
future field for medical practice, where he established himself in 
October 1786, and becoming a successful practitioner he identified 
himself with every good movement in that town. Dr. Currie was one 
of the poet's early admirers, and after the publication of the Edin- 
burgh edition in 1787, "the more I read Burns," he writes, "the 
better I like him, and it is with much pleasure, I hear, he is about to 

a 
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settle in Dumfries." He had an opportunity of seeing and conversing 
with the poet in the summer of 1792, during a visit to Dumfriesshire. 
After the death of Burns, he was active in promoting a subscription 
for the widow and family of Burns, and this brought him into corres- 
pondence with many of the friends of the poet, and by their great per- 
suasion, he undertook to prepare a biographical sketch of the poet 
along with a collection of his works. The completion of his laborious 
task realised ;^i,2oo for the benefit of the widow and family, with the 
further interest of sharing the profits of three editions, which gratified 
Dr. Currie for his great labours during many sleepless nights. Within 
four years four editions of two thousand copies each were sold. 
While Dr. Currie lived not a whisper reached him, but general 
approval, and even at the present day his life of Burns continues 
popular, after the lapse of nearly a century. Dr. Currie being con- 
sumptive, his health required, after his great literary labours, constant 
relaxation. In 1804 he went to reside at Moffat, and after a time he 
left to resume practising, and selected Bath for that purpose, but 
not recovering his health, he left that popular health resort and went 
to live on the south coast of England, but on his way to his destina- 
tion he died at Sidmouth, on 31st August, 1805, in the 49th year of 
his age. His remains were interred in the Parish Church, where 
there is a monument to his memory. 

Robert Smith, the son of William Smith, hand-loom weaver, Paisley, 
was born loth August, 1768. His father was the proprietor of the 
two storey thatched house, No. 89 High Street, Paisley, situated on 
the west side of the Hospital or Almshouse, where the "Wee Steeple" 
stood at the ancient West Port of the burgh.* William Smith was a 

* On the opposite side of the High Street at this part of it, there was a similar 
range of very old houses, with thatch roofs, but which were not taken down, and 
the present substantial houses erected in their place, till the early part of the second 
quarter of the present century. These old houses, for a long time before they were 
removed, were occupied by the poorest of the population, including hawkers and 
others of every class, along with chimney sweepers. Among the latter was an indus- 
trious man called Barnie Keir, who had the following intimation on his sign board:— 

Barnabas Keir, he doth live here, 
He'l sweep your lum and not be dear, 
And if it chance to go on fire 
He'l put it out at your desire. 
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tall stout man six feet high, and died at the age of 103 years, while his 
soDy Robert Smith, whom I knew well to look at was a diminutive 
man and somewhat crooked in his body. Robert Smith commenced 
business as a bookseller, publisher, and auctioneer, in his father's 
premises in the High Street. The books he dealt in were mostly of 
the pamphlet and chap book kind, which he sold to the hawkers or 
flying stationers as they were called. The house his shop was in, was 
burned in 1809, and on the site were erected the present extensive 
range of buildings extending from No. 82 High Street to No. 6 Orr 
Square, by the late Thomas Leishman, baker, corner of Storie Street 
in High Street, of whom I shall have a deal to state afterwards. 
Robert Smith then removed to the west side of Orr Street, and ulti- 
mately died on i8th August, 1840, at No. 90 Causeyside, in his 80th 
year, much regretted by a large circle of acquaintances. Robert 
Smith must have been an enterprising man of business, when he 
brought out such a book as the '' Life and Works of Bums," and 
several other publications. Why he got the nickname of " Pea Strae," 
which I knew him by long ago, I cannot now positively say. I re- 
member of having been informed, that it was his custom at one time, 
that when he sold a certain book, he said to the proposed purchaser 
of it, ''I will not sell you the book you want to buy, but I will sell you 
this strae," holding out one at the same time, for a certain sum, which 
he named, " and I will give you the book to the bargain,^ hence the 
nickname applied to Robert Smith of " Pea Strae." If it is correct 
that he was interdicted and fined for selling this book of Burns, from 
having interfered with the owner's copyright, he may have adopted this 
very cautious and original expedient to overcome the difficulty he had 
got into. 

Mr. Thomas Leishman, already referred to, retired from the baking 
business, and became a grain merchant. He assumed his son John 



Motherwell in the Paisley Afagtuitu page, 682, in describing the house that 
James Maxwell, poet in Paisley, lived in, states that "his house was at the West 
Port of Paisley, a miserable hovel in that land now tenanted by Master Barnabas 
Keir, chimney sweep, and his sooty legend. It goes by the name, we believe of 
the Roperie Clo«e--others style it Little Hall. It assuredly is the Alsatia of 
Paisley." 
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as a paitner under the fiim ot Thomas Leishman &: Son, having 
their otSce at No- 6 Oir Street or Orr Square. Their partnership was 
dissolved on i5ih May, 1835. Mr. Thomas Leishman was very 
successful in business. He erected Oakshaw House in Oakshaw 
Street, now belonging to Mr, John M. Symington. The main 
approach to this mansion house was from Underwood Road, opposite 
the south end of Caledonia Street, where there were handsome gates 
and pillars, along with a Porter's Lodge, erected at the commencement 
of the avenue there, leading to Oakshaw House. The railway to 
Greenock, constructed in 1836, passed through these grounds and 
destroyed this avenue, but the gate pillars and Porter's Lodge are still 
remaining. Mr. Thomas Leishman died on izlh December, 1835. 

The late Rev. Dr. Matthew Leishman, Govan, was the eldest son of 
Mr. Matthew Leishman. He was born on 37th April, 1794, and re- 
ceived his early education at the Paisley Grammar School. Subse- 
quently he studied at the Glasgow University, where he was a distin- 
guished scholar, receiving some valuable honours. He afterwards 
attended the Divinity Hall, Edinburgh. When licensed to preach he 
was appointed to go to London, where in the capacity of a probationer 
he laboured for some time. In iSzi he was appointed to the pastoral 
charge of the Parish of Govan, where he remained till his death, a 
period of 53 years. The population of the parish at that time was 
only a (ew thousands, but at his death it was upwards of 115,000. 

The Rev. Dr. Leishman was an able preacher, and never entered 
his pulpit on Sunday without having well-prepared and intelligent dis- 
courses. As a pastor he was attentive to the varied duties he was 
called on to perform in the parish, and was for many years chairman 
of the Parochial Board. He was a willing helper in every good work 
originated for bettering the people socially and morally. The General 
Assembly recognised his services by unanimously electing him 
Moderator. He edited Binning's Sermons, which were published in 
1858 along with a memoir of his life. The University of Glasgow 
acknowledged the ability and worth of the minister of Govan by con- 
ferring on him the degree of D,D. In 1870 he was entertained by 
the Presbytery and a large number of his parishioners and private 
friends on the occasion of the jubilee of his ordination. 
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The Rev. Dr. Leishman died on 8th August, 1874.* He left a 
widow and three sons and three daughters. The eldest son is Dr. 
Thomas Leishman, minister of Linton, Roxburghshire. Another son 
is one of the medical professors of the Glasgow University, and the 
joungest son is a merchant in Rangoon. 

The number of editions of the works of Burns, along with his 
biography, published since his death in 1796, has been immense. 
Mr. James M*Kie, Kilmarnock, the indefatigable collector of every- 
thing relating to Scotland's National Poet, makes out, in the work by 
him entitled the "Bibliography of Burns," to be in Scotland, England, 
Ireland, and America, at the end of 188 1, no less than 420. 

The French translations, " De Burns Poete Ecossias," are stated to 
be five editions ; the German editions and translations, " Von Robert 
Burns," are set down at 14 ; there appeared also, according to Mr. 
M*Kie, 377 published observations, odes, etc., relating to Bums in the 
same period; also in "Notes and Queries," 72 separate remarks re- 
garding Burns, and during the time connected with the Centenary of 
the Poet 72 separate publications — all showing the great posthumous 
fame of Burns, and the magic powers attending his name. 

Bums gloried in being called a poet. I find this to be fully illus- 
trated in a book printed and published in Paisley in 1784, entitled 
" The Practical Figurer, or an improved system of arithmetic, con- 
taining a large exemplification of the several rules in common arith- 
metic, with the doctrine of vulgar and decimal fractions ; abounding 
with numerous examples, useful, subtle and entertaining, for gaining 
the attention and improving the genius of youth. Many new and 
concise methods for finding the price of goods, interest of money, etc., 
with one rule entirely new, called Irregular Progressions, never before 
heard of in arithmetic A large system of Algebra, containing a great 
variety of new and entertaining problems, with a direct method of solv- 
ing Cubic Equations by an easy and simple operation." 



* For a period of about 18 months Dr. Leishman had been unable to perform his 
active duties, and was living at his residence, Sunnyside, near Lanark, a property 
which he inherited from his brother. 
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"By WILLIAM HALBERT, 

SCHOOLMASTER AT AUCHINLECR. 

Omne tulit pusutum^ qui miscuit utile duldor, — Hor. 

PAISLEY : 

PRINTED BY JOHN NEILSON. 

MDCCLXXXIX. 

Among the numerous subscribers to this work is 

Robert Burns of Parnassus." 

Although Burns did not, in his poetical pieces, refer much to 
Paisley or its people, yet in no town, I venture to state, were his 
poetry and his genius so intensely admired. His only song relating 
to Paisley, is " The Gallant Weaver," and is as follows : — 

THE GALLANT WEAVER. 

Tune— TTitf Wecmer's March, 

" Where Cart rins rowin' to the sea. 
By mony a flow'r and spreading tree, 
There lives a lad, the lad for me, 

He is a gallant weaver. 
Oh I had wooers aught or nine, 
They gied me rings and ribbons fine ; 
And I was feared my heart would tine. 

And I gied it to the weaver. 

My daddie signed my tocher-ban, 
To gie the lad that has the land ; 
But to my heart Til add my hand. 

And gie it to the weaver. 
While birds rejoice in leafy bowers, 
While bees delight in opening flowers, 
While com grows green in simmer showers, 

I'll love my gallant weaver." 

Allan Cunningham, in a note to this very beautiful song, p. 416, 
states that *' Ladies may turn their heads at the humble choice of our 
heroine, but it was not quite so lowly as they may be pleased to sup- 
pose. In more primitive, nay, within the memory of men, carpenters, 
masons, blacksmiths or weavers, were considered superior in station to 
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husbandmen, their scientific knowledge raised them, in the estimation 
of the country, above the humble tillers of the ground, and it was not till 
the late tremendous war doubled the consumption and enriched far- 
mers that country tradesmen lost the ascendancy. The west country 
heroine, therefore, made no imprudent engagement ; and when we re- 
flect that the White Cart belongs to Renfrewshire, and flows through 
the town of Paisley, celebrated for the labours of the loom, we shall 
feel that she turned her eyes to a district, populous in gallant weavers, 
and no doubt singled one every way worthy of her love." 

"The air is called the * Weaver's March,' and is reckoned very 
beautiful. It has already been stated that every trade had formerly a 
marching air. Weaver's songs, however, are not numerous ; this is 
more to be wondered at when we reflect that, perhaps the lads of the 
looms are the best informed of all operative bodies. Their sedentary 
employment, engaging the hand and eye more than the mind, enables 
them to reflect, and reflection has made them, generally, republicans." 

The national bard brings forth the weaving industry of Paisley, on 

another occasion, in a very different way, in one of his most popular 

poems. His knowledge of the principal trade in Paisley at that period, 

enabled him to do so. The words the bard makes his hero use, in 

the inimitable tale of " Tam o' Shanter," in describing a part of the 

dress used by one of the witches, on this mirthful midnight dance, 

are well known, and appear in the following extract from this humorous 

tale : — 

*' Her cutty sark, o' Paisley ham, 
That while a lassie she had worn, 
In longitude tho' sorely scanty, 
It was her best, an* she was vauntie — 
Ah ! little kenn'd thy reverend grannie, 
That sark she coft for her wee Nannie 
Wi' twa pund Scots ; (twas a' her riches), 
Wad ever grace a dance of witches I 

But here my muie her wing maun cour, 
Sic flights are far beyond her pow'r ; 
To sing how Nannie lap and flang, 
(A souple jade she was, an* Strang) ; 
An' how Tam stood, like ane bewitched. 
An' thought his very een enrich'd ; 
Ev'n Satan glower'd, and fidged fu' fain, 
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An' hotch'd an' blew wi' might an' main ; 

Till first ae caper, syne anither, 

Tarn tint his reason a' thegither, 

An' roars out, * Weel done, Cutty Sark ! ' 

An' in an instant a' was dark." 

There were no special attractions in Paisley to induce Burns to 
visit it. The town also was not in any of the direct lines betwixt any 
of the places in Ayrshire in which he resided at any time, and Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh, to lead him to pass through the town of Paisley. 
There is, however, ample proof that Burns was in Paisley. The cir- 
cumstances connected with the knowledge of Burns having been in 
Paisley, arose in this way. Dr. Alexander Taylor, a highly respect- 
able and intelligent medical practitioner in the town, resided in a 
house on the north side of the High Street, opposite the head of New 
Street In looking out of one of the windows in his house, in the 
afternoon, he saw a gentleman coming up New Street, who, from the 
descriptions he had read of Burns, and from the wood-cut portraits 
accompanying some of the published poems of Burns, he was satisfied 
that the gentleman was the celebrated bard of Ayrshire. On making 
a sign to the gentleman to come up, he did so, and was delighted to 
find that his surmises were correct, and that he was Robert Burns. 
Dr. Taylor afterwards got his intimate acquaintance, Mr. Alexander 
Weir, cloth merchant at the Cross, and Mr. Alexander Pattison, who 
succeeded in securing many purchasers of the Edinburgh edition of 
the works of Burns, published in 1787 (see p. 17), to join them, and 
they spent a few agreeable hours, their conversation relating mostly 
to poetical matters. Dr. Taylor's hospitality was not awanting, in 
some whisky and water, in the way of refreshments to the three 
gentlemen.* 

* The only windows in High Street which commanded a view down New Street 
were in No. 87, on the east side of Church Hill, and forming the corner tenement 
there. Dr. Taylor must therefore have heen residing in this house at that time when 
he saw Burns coming up New Street. This house was long occupied by the late Mr. 
John Hart, writer, who was also the owner of it. When Mr. Hart left this house 
in 1846, and went to reside in Gauze Street, I succeeded him, and remained there 
for nine years thereafter, when I removed to Underwood Park, then newly erected 
by me. I therefore had the honour, it would appear, of living, for this long period, 
in the house in which this visit by Bums took place. 
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Mr. Weir, who died on 29th July 18 19, was a man of ability and 
the highest probity, had a daughter married to Alexander Lorimer, 
Assistant Rector of the Paisley Grammar School. It is from their 
children I have this important and interesting information, whose 
mother was about nine years of age at the time of this visit of Bums, 
and had frequently heard her father speak about Burns, and this 
meeting with him in Dr. Taylor's house, which, from certain family 
occurrences, would be sometime prior to 1789. 

Robert Bums, the national poet, was associated with Paisley in 
another more interesting and romantic manner. When the poet, 
speaking of Jean Armour, declared : 

" Yet dearer than my deathless soul 
I still would love my Jean," 

their indiscretion brought down upon Jean Armour the wrath of 
her stubborn but pious father, and he burned the marriage engage- 
ment she had from Burns, and cruelly ordered her to leave his house. 
In her great distress, the future wife of the great poet came to Paisley, 
and I rejoice to state that she here found a temporary home. It was 
in the house of her relative, Andrew Purdie, that Jean Armour lived 
during the two months she was in our town. Andrew Purdie carried 
on the business of a wright, in the Sneddon of Paisley, and was the 
good Samaritan who opened his house to Burns's " ain dear Jean " in 
her helpless state, during the months of May and June in 1 786. Some 
of the biographers of Burns state that Andrew Purdie was a brother of 
Jean Armour's mother, but be the relationship what it may, he did an 
unspeakable honour to himself, and also to the town of Paisley, in 
which he lived. 

It will be found hereafter in these pages that James Armour, 
carrying on the business of a wright in Paisley, a brother of Jean 
Armour, and of course a brother-in-law of the poet's, was a member 
of this Club, and presented the members with a caup that had 
been used by the bard. It will be seen that Adam Armour, another 
brother of Jean Armour's, presented this Club with another relic of 
Bums. 

The celebrated Yew Tree of Cmickston, or as it was more fre- 
quently called " Queen Mary's Yew Tree " at Cmickston, was only 
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about two miles to the east of Paisley. Bums in 1777 came there and 
cut out his name, and it was done, on that tree, thus : " Robt. Bums, 
Ap. 4tb, 1777." A worthless attempt has been made to show that 
this carving could not have been executed by Bums for two reasons. 
The one reason being that in 1777, as Bums must have been living at 
Lochlea or Kirkoswald, he could not have gone so great a distance to 
do a deed of this kind ; and the other objection was that Bums at 
that time spelled his name Burnes and not Burns. Bums it is well 
known made frequent visits to Glasgow, and Cmickston Castle, where 
this yew tree stood, would only be a short distance out of his way. 
The direct road from Kilmarnock to Glasgow, 20 miles, is by 
Stewarton, Barrhead, and Hurlet At the latter place, a road diverges 
to the road from Paisley to Glasgow, and close upon the east side of 
this road, less than a mile distant from the Hurlet or Kilmarnock 
road, and also from the Paisley and Glasgow road, is Cruickston 
Castle, where the yew tree grew. Bums, after seeing the yew tree, 
could either return to Hurlet, or go on to the Paisley and Glasgow 
road, and would, therefore, only have gone less than two miles out of 
his way to be at the famous Cmickston yew tree. Every reader of 
Bums knows that he possessed a keen desire for recording his name, 
and often a good deal more, upon the glass of windows in places 
which he visited. He could only accomplish that by possessing a 
diamond to do so ; and in a similar way, he may have cut his name 
on the Cmickston yew tree, by having as easily a suitable instrument. 
It will thus be seen that the distance travelled by Bums was not great, 
but that it could be easily accomplished by a poetic youth, inspired 
with a mind which was fired with the desire of having his name carved 
on Queen Mary's yew tree. 

As regards the spelling of his name, Bums at one time wrote his 
name Bumes, but a few years after this adventure to Cruickston he 
permanently dropped the second last letter of his name. There is no 
doubt that long before he did so, he contemplated the change, and 
even at times carried it out, as in the case of the Cruickston tree. 
When he published the first volume of his poems in 1786, he had 
adopted the new way of spelling Burns. I think he never was in the 
habit of admitting that he had at any time been writing upon the glass 
in windows any where. In this case he knew perfectly well also, that 
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when he carved his name on the Cruickston yew, he was not only 
committing a serious trespass, but had been injuring a famous tree, 
for both of which things he knew he had rendered himself liable to be 
punished. He therefore in those circumstances did not mention the 
matter. The tradition was however that Bums cut his name on that 
tree. This tradition was thoroughly believed in by the proprietor, 
Sir William Stirling Maxwell, Bart., of PoUok, and his predecessor. 
Sir John Maxwell, of Pollok, as well by their tenants and those 
residing in the Cruickston district. The Cruickston Yew, or as it 
was more generally called. Queen Mary's Tree, when it was cut down 
in 181 7, and taken to Pollok House, that part of it upon which Burrts 
carved his name was preserved as a valuable relic of the Bard. In 
December 1875, this part of the tree was sent to the Paisley Burns 
Club, through Mr. Hector, their President, to be seen by them ; and 
this courtesy on the part of the Baronet was greatly appreciated by 
the members. The trunk of this tree, as stated by P. A. Ramsay, for 
7 feet high was about 10 feet in circumference, and was removed by 
the proprietor, as relic collectors were carrying it away in large pieces. 

There is no doubt that Bums deeply sympathized with Mary Queen 
of Scots. To give an instance. Burns, in his third visit to the High- 
lands of Scotland, states in his joumal that, " in passing through Lin- 
lithgow, he found the old royal palace a tolerably fine but melancholy 
ruin, sweetly situated on a small elevation by the brink of a loch. Shown 
the room where the beautiful, injured Mary Queen of Scots was born." 

In a letter to Nicol, of 9th Febmary 1790, Burns wrote, "I have 
done little in the poetic way. I have given Mr. Sutherland two pro- 
logues, one of which was delivered last week." The themes which 
Bums points out for the tragic muse are noble ones. "But the 
heroic Wallace and the beauteous Mary would require sentiment and 
pathos such as are rare in modem drama." 

Burns under the following circumstances, as related by Allan 
Cunningham, composed the poem of " Lament of Mary Queen of 
Scots." Lady Winifred Maxwell Constable, having expressed a wish 
for a poem on the woes of Queen Mar)', Bums, touched with the 
pathos of Lord Maxwell's "Good Night," composed the poem of 
Queen Mar}''s Lament, with his thoughts on that beautiful ballad. 
The i)oet was well pleased with his performance. " Whether it is/' 
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he says to Graham of Fintry, " that the story of our Mary Queen of 
Scots has a peculiar effect on the feelings of a poet, or whether I have, 
in the enclosed ballad, succeeded beyond my usual poetic success, I 
know not, but it has pleased me beyond any effort of my muse for a 
good while past" Lady Winifred rewarded the poet by the present 
of a valuable snuff box, with the portrait of Queen Mary on the lid. 

LAMENT OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS ON APPROACH OF 

SPRING. 

Now Nature hangs her mantle green And Vm the sovereign of Scotland, 

On ev'ry blooming tree. And mony a traitor there ; 

And spreaids her sheets o' daisies white Yet here I lie in foreign lands 

Out o'er the grassy lea ; And never-ending care. 
Now Phoebus cheers the crystal streams, 

And glows the azure skies, ^"t as for thee, false woman, 

But not can glad the weary wight My sister and my fae, 

That fast in durance lies. Grim vengeance yet shall whet a sword 

That thro' thy soul shall gae ; 

Now laverocks make the merry mom The weeping blood in woman's breast 

Aloft on dewy wing ; Was never known to thee. 

The merle, in his noontide bow'r. Nor th' balm that drops on wounds of woe 

Makes woodland echoes ring ; Frae woman's pitying e'e. 
The mavis mild, wi' many a note. 

Sings drowsy day to rest ; My son ! my son ! may kinder stars 

In love and freedom they rejoice, Upon thv fortune shine ; 

Wi' care nor thrall ©pprest And may those pleasures gild thy reign 

That ne'er wad blink on mine I 

Now blooms the lily by the bank, God keep thee from thy mother's fare, 

The primrose down the brae ; Or turn their hearts to thee ; 

The hawthorns budding in the glen. And when thou meet's thy mother's friend, 

And milk white is the slae ; Remember him for me ! 
The meanest hind in fair Scotland 

May rove their sweets among ; ^ ! soon to me may summer suns 

But I, the Queen of Scotland, Nae mair light up the mom I 

Maun lie in prison strong. Nae mair to me the autumn winds 

Wave o'er the yellow corn ! 

I was the Queen o' bonnie France, And in the narrow house o' death 

Where happy I hae been ; Let winter round me rave ; 

For lightly raise I in the morn. And the next flow'rs that deck the spring 

As bljrthe lay down at e'en ; Bloom on my peaceful grave. 

Several years after the death of Bums, the nation, with the purpose 
of making some amends for their former ingratitude and unkindness 
to him, commenced, by means of meetings in different parts of the 
country, to celebrate his birth day, and to do honour to his memory. 
The commencement of this grateful and laudable procedure, in a 
public manner, on the part of the people of Paisley, and the unani- 
mous enthusiasm with which this honourable feeling was conducted 
to successful issues, will appear in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER II. 

' I ^HE inhabitants of Paisley, who have always taken a deep and 
intelligent interest in every movement relating to poetry and 
music, formed in 1805, a little more than eight years after the death 
of Bums, a well organized plan, not only to celebrate the birthday of 
Bums, in that year, and in future years, but also to establish a Burns 
Club or Society, to honour the memory of the national bard. One of 
the prime movers in this laudable project, and very likely the 
principal one, was Paisley's premier poet, Robert Tannahill. On this 
important and interesting occasion he acted as clerk or secretary, and 
his most active coadjutor was William M*Laren, who was chosen to 
act as the president. A book still preserved in good order and greatly 
prized, in which to record the transactions of the Club, was com- 
menced on this evening of the 29th of January, 1805. The title page, 
if I may so call it, of this valued minute book, is thus " Records of 
the Bums Anniversary, Society, Paisley, 28th Januar}', 1805." It is 
so tastefully and beautifully >\Titten that I give ^i facsimile of it 

The minutes of the proceedings of this evening's business is, with 
the exception of the President's address, entirely in the handwriting of 
Robert Tannahill. As this is a matter interesting and valuable, ^fac- 
iimile of his handwriting is herewith given, and it will ser\'e to show 
how exceedingly correct the penmanship and the orthography are of 
our great poet. It is a model minute of the proceedings for simplicity, 
neatness and eloquence, and could not have been better executed by 
the most experienced record-writer of meetings. The minute com- 
mences it will be observed, with an argument to show why such a 
meeting, having such an object in view, should take place. This 
indeed is a correct and a common mode of procedure among clubs 
of this kind The minute is as follows : — 
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"Gentlemen, — It is with infinite pleasure that I see, at this 
moment, so many men of taste, so many fond and enthusiastic lovei s 
of Scottish song, met on this evening to celebrate the birth of our 
immortal bard. Let those whom fortune has placed in a more 
elevated situation in life, basking in the sunshine of prosperity, bind 
the fading laurel round the brow of the hero, who returns to his native 
land, rich with the spoils of a ravaged country, and clotted with the 
blood of an innocent people ; be it ours to give the night to festivity 
and joy, on which Nature, partial to cold Scotia, gave her a Burns, a 
name which will remain the proudest boast of our country ; a name 
which will excite the veneration of an admiring world till the springs 
of Nature decay, and time itself will be no more. Born in an obscure 
situation in life, and nursed in the lap of poverty, he knew not those 
advantages for which we are, probably, indebted for the most finished 
productions of our language, but guided by the warm impulses of 
nature, he sung what he felt, and his songs will be admired for ever. 

" When the entreaties of friends and the cruelties of fortunes (alas ! 
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too often the melancholy attendant of genius) first bade our bard sub- 
mit his juvenile productions to the eye of an admiring world, his dis- 
cerning countrymen saw with delight, not the weak efforts of pre- 
sumptuous pedantry, struggling into notice, but the glorious dawnings 
of a transcendent genius — a genius not to be weakened by time, nor 
depressed by misfortune — a genius who would, like the radiant lamp 
of heaven, move onward with increasing beauty, till, gaining his 
meridian splendour, when every surrounding object would be obscured 
in the lustre of his superior blaze. 

" The dark clouds of adversity which had long overshadowed our 
bard, now began to vanish, happily for himself, but more happily for 
his country^ as the angry frowns of a cruel world had determined him 
to seek a milder fortune in one of those hospitable isles which 
Nature had scattered on the bosom of the Atlantic Ocean. 

" Transported from the bosom of honest austerity, to the more re- 
fined circle of opulence and power, his many and respectable friends 
indulged the hope of seeing him placed in a situation, where, undis- 
turbed by the cares of the world, he might pursue those studies fur 
which nature had so admirably fitted him to excel. But, gentlemen, 
shall I mention it? those minions of power, those favourites of for- 
tune, suffered one of the brightest geniuses that ever adorned a coun- 
try, to drudge through life a common exciseman! Ye generous 
patrons of exalted merit, when your vain glorious names shall be for- 
got, when your proud monuments shall lie prostrate in the dust, the 
name of our neglected bard shall flourish with unabated lustre. The 
tyranny of kings, the oppression of rulers, or the corruption of the 
people, may, at some future period, disturb the tranquillity of the 
world ; arts, commerce, manufactures, and even a love for sonsr itself, 
may sink in the vortex of destructive ruin, but when the gleam of dis- 
cord shall have vanished, and returning felicity again illumine the 
brows of my countrymen, then shall the songs of our bard awaken the 
echoes of the morning. The musty walls of humble poverty, and the 
splendid palace of affluence and grandeur, shall alike resound his 
praise. But as the most general approbation is always clouded by 
some discordant voice, as our bard, by accustoming his imagination 
to an unrestrained indulgence, has not failed to waken the poisonous 
tongue of angry calumny, which has blazoned him to the world as an 
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enemy to virtue. Gentlemen, I would consider it an insult offered to 
the discernment of this respectable company were I to labour a refu- 
tation of an assertion which almost every page of the writings of this 
admirable poet is calculated to deny ; quotations might be given, but 
'twere an endless task, and as well might unlettered enthusiasm en- 
deavour to arrest the progress of nature, as point out the many beauti- 
ful, the many virtuous expressions that adorn the writings of our inimi- 
table Burns. 

"Hail happy Caledonia! though no clustering grapes hang pendant 
from thy barren mountains, though no spicy forests adorn thy fertile 
valleys, yet thou hast a richer and a prouder boast ; a bard, formed in 
the prodigality of nature, with an imagination fertile as the sunbeams. 

" AVhile the pride of ancient times boasts of a Homer and a Virgil, 
while England bids the world admire a Milton and a Pope, where is 
the Scotchman that would not proudly proclaim to the world the 
name of an Ossian and a Burns. Ossian, the transcendent lustre of 
thy genius has already bade defiance to the ravages of many ages, for 
pleasant are thy songs, as the dawn of mom to the benighted wan- 
derer, when the flaky snow descends and all the world is silent and 
dark ! And shall thy glorious name, immortal Thomson, be forgot, 
when we swell the strain of panegyric to our country's bards ? No ! 
While the sun's re-animating heat calls forth the spiky blasts from the 
bosom of the pregnant spring ; while ardent summer displays her 
blossoming flow'rets to the golden day ; while yellow autumn waves 
rich with the produce of a luxuriant year ; or the howling blast of 
angry winter raves with threat'ning fury o'er cold Scotia's hills, thy 
fame shall last, and the guardian genius of thy native isle proudly own 
thee as her son ! 

** Roll on, ye winged times, and, in your proud career, smile at the 
ruin of the great and the fall of the mighty ; but weak the efforts of 
thy tyrannic arm to erase from the memory of a grateful people the 
virtues of those men who have raised our country to a proud pre- 
eminence among the nations of the world. For me, departed bards, 
when my heart ceases to thrill with rapture to the melodies of your 
songs, may the haggard hand of misery wring my flinty bosom ; may 
the soft tears of sympathy never wet my sallow cheeks, but may I 
sneak through life, scorned by the world and hated by myself 
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" Gentlemen, I certainly feel this the proudest moment of my life, 
in having it in my power, by your choice, to toast in so respectable a 
company * The Memory of Our Immortal Bard, Robert Burns.' " * 

*This address was published in pamphlet form in 1815, entitled, ** Address 
delivered at the celebration of the birth of Burns at the Paisley Burns Anniversary 
Society in the year 1805 : Paisley, printed by J. Neilson, 1815." 
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John King, I learn, in proposing the toast at this meeting of " May 
the genius of Scotland Ikj as conspicuous as her mountains,'' dehvered 
an address on the subject, and on referring to other poets said — '* We 
have the correct and elegant versification of Campbell, the pleasiinl 
legendary tales of Scott, the grave and sententious couplets of Pope, 
the brilliant flashes of Moore, the energetic diction of Thomson, the 
terrific bursts of Shakespeare." After this address Mr. King sung the 
foregoing song, written by himself for the occasion. 
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TO W. M*L N, 

To attend a Meeting of the Bums* Anniversary Society* 

King G — die issues out his Summons, 

To ca' his bairns, the Lairds, an' Commons, 

To creesh the nation's mooly heels. 

An' butter commerce' rusty wheels, 

An' see what new, what untried tax 

Will lie the easiest on our backs. 

The priest convenes his scandal court, 
To ken what houghmagandie sport 
Has been gaun on within the parish, 
Since last they met, their funds to cherish. 

But I the servant o' Apollo, 
Whose mandate I'm obliged to follow, 
He bids me warn you, as a friend, 
Of Burns's fame, for to attend 
Neist Friday e'en in Lucky Wright's, 
To spen' the best, the wale o* nights. 
An', under pain o' half a mark, 
Ye'll come, as sign'd by me the Clerk, 

— MODESTUS. 

It will be observed from the minute of this highly important and 
most interesting meeting, to establish a Club in Paisley, to celebrate 
the birthday of the National Bard, that although there were nearly 
seventy persons present, yet no names are given, except of the fifteen 
who were " appointed to conduct the business for the following year." 
The members of this committee were apparently all acquaintances 
and friends of Tannahill, and several of them were Paisley Poets who 
admired Burns, and recognised him as their chief, and were willing to 
do anything to honour the memory of Burns. Having thus earnestly 
and successfully engaged in the instituting of so laudable an associa- 
tion in honour of Scotia's acknowledged Bard in Paisley, I will give 
some particulars relating to them, such as I have been able at this 
distant period to obtain. 



*The foregoing humorous imitation of a summons appeared in Vol. I., p. 195, 
of the Selector^ published in Glasgow in 1S05. Modestus is the nom de plume 
adopted by Tannahill for the poetical pieces he published in this work. 
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William M*Laren was bom in Paisley in 1772, and learned to be a 
hand-loom weaver. He gave himself up very much to literary pur- 
suits, and became ultimately acquainted with Tannahill the poet. 
UTien Tannahill collected and published his only book of poems and 
songs, in 1807, it was dedicated to Mr. William McLaren, "in testi- 
mony of the high regard he entertains for his many worthy and 
amiable qualities.*' William M*Laren possessed considerable literary 
abilities, and could write prose and poetry with great force and facility. 
In 1 81 5 he published the "Poems and Songs, chiefly in the Scottish 
Dialect," by Tannahill, to which was added the " Address to the First 
Meeting of the Burns Club on giving the Toast of * The Memory of 
our Immortal Bard, Robert Burns.'" In 181 7, he published, in 4to 
size of 36 pages, " Emma, or the Cruel Father ; a Poetical Tale, with 
other Poems and Songs." In 181 8, he published with a memoir the 
posthumous poetical works of the poet Scadlock. In 1827, he pub- 
lished " Isabella, or the Robbers ; a Poetical Tale of the Olden Times, 
with other Poems," consisting of 52 pages. He also had many lyrical 
pieces of considerable merit that appeared in newspapers and periodi- 
cals. M*Laren commenced business in Ireland at one time, but 
owing to his extreme politics, he was forced to give it up and return 
to Paisley. Afterwards he had a public house, and thereby improved 
his circumstances very considerably. He died in May, 1832, in the 
6oth year of his age. The Rev. Charles Marshall knew Mr. M*Laren, 
and in reply to my enquiries regarding him, he stated : " You may 
take it for granted as a fact, that he is the same to whom Tannahill 
dedicated his volume of 1807. Of that I have no doubt. I first 
became acquainted with him when I returned from Edinburgh to 
Paisley with my father's family, in the year 181 6. He was originally 
bred to the loom, but like many others of a literary turn, he 
did not take kindly to his occupation. It was currently reported 
that he inherited from his mother, whose name I think was Scadlock, 
a considerable amount of money and property. Having the means 
of prosecuting his studies, he went to Glasgow with the intention 
of attending the University. Whether he ever matriculated, or 
made any progress in academical learning, I am not able to say. 
Be that as it may, I found him a well-informed man. He was 
quiet and unobtrusive in company ; but when called upon to express 
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his sentiments on any subject, he did so with accuracy and graceful 
precision. He weighed his words and uttered them with great exact- 
ness and distinctness. His conversation had nothing of the florid or 
the flatulent, but had more of matter of fact than of poetical diction. 
Long before I saw him, all the means he once possessed had passed 
through his fingers, and he was reduced to the necessity of labouring 
at the loom for a subsistence. He was married and had a family. It 
is always interesting to know something of the personal appearance of 
the man of whom we speak. William M'Laren in early life must have 
been an eminently handsome man. He was so even in his advanced 
age, when I became acquainted with him. He was above the average 
height, erect and stately ; compactly and firmly built ; and his fine 
Roman countenance rendered him conspicuous among his contem- 
poraries as a man of aristocratic bearing and dignity. From his long 
and painful struggles he was at length relieved by the terrible plague 
which visited this country in the year 1832." 

"William Anderson (without giving his authority, Mr. David 
Semple, states in his Life of Tannahill, p. 88) was a clock-maker, pre- 
centor, teacher of music, and poet. He was a shrewd and talented 
member of the social club with which Tannahill was connected, and 
was one of the founders of the Paisley Burns Club in 1805. He was 
so well informed on different subjects that he was always ready to dis- 
cuss any question on any side, that might arise in either of these 
clubs ; but he loved a liquor which destroyed his company." 

Charles Marshall was the father of the Rev. Charles Marshall. Mr. 
Marshall, senior, was intimately acquainted with Tannahill, and 
corresponded with him, but unfortunately none of Tannahill's letters 
to him have been preserved. Tannahill, in a letter to his intimate 
friend, James Clark, dated 4th June, 1809, states among other 
matters, " give my best wishes and warm respects to Charles Marshall 
and Thomas Buchanan." {Z>, Semple^s Tannahill^ p. 428). 

Patrick M*Lerie, in his youth, learned the trade of a hand-loom 
weaver, afterwards a manufacturer, and for many years a grocer and 
vintner, and latterly a grocer only at No. 33 Ferguslie. He was a 
good-natured humorist, and very fond of a laughable joke, in which he 
much indulged. I did not know him personally, but I have heard 
several of his witty sayings, told by those who were acquainted with 
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him. One of these was as follows : Two men came into his shop 
when he was alone, and his wife in the kitchen. They asked him to 
join the Temperance Society. The kitchen door being open, he cried 
to his wife that two gentlemen had called to solicit him to join a 
society, which he did not name, and wanted her opinion as to his 
doing so. Her reply was short and emphatic, "Join no more societys, 
you are in too many already, spending your money and time need- 
lessly." "You hear that gentlemen, what my wife says to your 
proposal.'' Afterwards, when his wife complained about his staying 
out late at night, he jocularly told her that it would have been other 
wise if she had not objected to him joining the Temperance Society. 
Mr. M*Lerie died in March, 1837. 

Robert Lang was a native of Paisley, where he was born in 1774, 
and died on sth August, 1838. He was well acquainted with Tanna- 
hill, and had afterwards the high honour of acting as President at the 
Anniversaries of Burns's birth, held by this Club, in 181 1, 1812, 1813, 
1814, and 1815. At the intimation of his death in the Paisley 
Advertiser of loth August, the editor stated that Mr. Robert Lang, 
who was Bailiff of the Abbey burying-ground, " having been born and 
reared in Paisley, possessed a very extensive circle of acquaintances, 
and it is scarcely too much to say, the circle of his well-wishers was 
equally extensive. In loyalty to his Queen and in genuine patriotism, 
he stood in the front rank ; while the humanity of his disposition, the 
general warmth of his feelings, the urbanity and sociality of his 
temper, and the kindness of his heart, procured for him the title of 
the " Man of Feeling,'' by which appellation he was generally known. 
For some years he acted as a guide to the Sounding Aisle, in the per- 
formance of which duty he was quite in his element, and by means of 
a communicative disposition, on the subject of Scotia's ancient kings 
and heroes, and other kindred subjects of antique lore, he afforded 
much amusement and satisfaction to visitors. He was accustomed to 
close his speeches on convivial occasions with the expression of a 
wish that he might " live beloved and die regretted," and in this his 
wishes have been amply fulfilled. 

Robert Archibald Smith (R. A. Smith) was born in Reading, Berk- 
shire, 1 6th November, 1780. His father, Robert Smith, a native of 
East Kilbride, was a silk-weaver in Paisley, but left in consequence of 
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bad trade, and went to Reading. In 1800 he returned to Paisley 
with his family. In 1802, R. A. Smith, who was a weaver to trade, 
married Mary Nicol, a respectable native of Arran. In 1803 he joined 
the band of the Second Regiment of Volunteers, commonly called the 
" Gentle Corps." He shortly afterwards commenced to teach music ; 
and in 1807 was appointed the conductor of the choir in the Abbey 
Church. This choir after a time had not an equal in any of our 
Presbyterian churches. Mr. Smith was a warm and intimate friend of 
Tannahill. In 18 10 he published " Devotional Music." 

On 4th June, 181 7, the eightieth birthday of King George III., a 
grand performance of vocal devotional music accompanied with 
appropriate instruments, took place in the Abbey Church with the 
consent of the heritors and the enlightened pastor, the Rev. Mr. 
Boog. I believe this was the first musical performance of the kind 
that took place within the walls of the Abbey, but it proved the pre- 
lude of many more in successive years. The sacred concert was 
under the patronage of the Earl of Glasgow and the most of the 
noblemen in the county. Mr. R. A. Smith, so deservedly celebrated 
for his exquisite skill in all that belonged to melody and harmony, was 
the composer of much of the music, and the leader of the choir on 
that occasion. Mr. Smith's musical taste was rare and refined, and 
his sacred compositions very numerous, and will always remain models 
of simple grandeur and devotional feeling. In his manners Mr. 
Smith was extremely retiring, but most amiable and kind-hearted, and 
universally liked wherever he was known. 

Mr. Smith was present at the first meeting of the Paisley Burns 
Club, held in January, 1805, and while he remained in Paisley was a 
regular and welcome attender at the meetings of the members. He 
and Tannahill were intimate acquaintances; and he set to music 
several of Tannahill's best songs, and otherwise he gave our lyric bard 
many useful hints relating to the composition of his songs, which con- 
tributed greatly to their value and popularity. 

In 1819 Mr. Smith published "Anthems," in four parts. He after- 
wards, between 182 1 and 1824, published his great work in six 
volumes, entitled "The Scottish Minstrel." In 1823 he removed 
from Paisley to Edinburgh, to become the conductor of the choir in 
St George's Church. In 1825 he published the " Irish Minstrel," in 
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two volumes ; and in 1826 a work entitled "An Introduction to Sing- 
ing," etc. In 1827 appeared the first part of his new work called 
"Select Melodies," etc. At the end of 1828 his health, which had 
not been good for some time, gave way in a serious manner, and after 
a fortnight's severe illness, he died on 3rd January, 1829, in the 49th 
year of his age. Mr. Smith, besides being an eminent composer of 
music, was also a poet, and in the lives of the " Paisley Poets " I had 
an opportunity of giving several specimens of songs which he com- 
posed. As a painstaking and successful teacher of music in Paisley, 
he was well known in many families, some of whom have told me per- 
sonally of his modesty, unobtrusive manners and genuine worth. 

William Stewart was born 12th November, 1779, and became a 
weaver in Well Street, Paisley. He and R. A. Smith were intimate 
acquaintances, and frequently sung at public concerts. William 
Stewart was one of the founders of the Paisley Burns Club in 1805, 
and was a close friend of Tannahiirs. In July, 1814, William Stewart 
was appointed by the Town Council to be precentor in the Laigh 
Church, New Street, Paisley ; and in 1822 he gave up that position 
and became precentor in the Relief Church, in Anderston, Glasgow. 
William Stewart died in London in 1862, aged 83 years. 

James Tannahill, next older brother of the poet's, and the third 
eldest son of the father of the poet, was born 17th Sept 1771, and 
died 2oth March 1843. John Parkhill, in his autobiography of 
Arthur Sneddon, p. 36, states that " James Tannahill, the brother of 
the poet, was a man of sterling ability and integrity, had, during the 
ferment (referring to the French Revolution), been blamed for holding 
revolutionary principles ; in the course of time he became a manufac- 
turer and merchant, attained wealth, and retired from business. For 
many years he resided at one of the watering places on the Clyde. In 
this beautiful retreat he enjoyed excellent health, and for a long time 
it was his amusement to write sermons and lectures upon particular 
portions of the Scriptures. This he continued till the period of his 
death, enjoying thereby much composure and pleasure. He lived to 
a good old age, and died with great comfort in his own mind as well 
as with the world, and left, as was to be expected, an extensive circle 
of sorrowing friends and acquaintances." The part of the Clyde 
above referred to was the West Bay of Dunoon. Mr. Tannahill was 
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one of three successful manufacturers in Paisley. Mr. William Brown, 
Junr.,* and Mr. James Scroggie, who, after minutely inspecting the 
different bays in the Clyde and their surroundings, resolved, I think, 
most judiciously, and with great good taste, each to erect a dwelling- 
house for himself in that most beautiful and romantic bay. These 
three excellent dwelling-houses were popularly known by the name of 
"The three Paisley Houses.*' In 1861 and the following year, when 
I was suffering from a prolonged attack of indigestion, I, along with 
my family resided at different periods, for a time, with great advantage 
to my health, in two of these houses. 

William Wylie, Abbey Close, was a hand-loom weaver to trade, and 
died on 27 th December 1840, aged 60 years. He was married to 
Elizabeth Scadlock, a sister of James Scadlock, the poet. William 
Wylie was an intimate acquaintance of Tannahill's and was present at 
the first meeting of the Paisley Bums Club, when it was established 
in 1805. He was also President of that Club at the annual meeting 
held on 29th January, 18 10, and, as the minute of that meeting states, 
" filled the chair with distinguished ability." Mr. Wylie also, accord- 
ing to the same record, " highly gratified the company when he re- 
cited " the ode written by Tannahill for that occasion. 

James Scadlock, whose father was a weaver, was born in Paisley on 
the 7th October, 1775. When Scadlock had finished his limited edu- 
cation, he was apprenticed to his father to learn to be a weaver ; but 
before the end of the first year he left the weaving business, and was 
apprenticed to a person who carried on the trade of a bookbinder and 
stationer. This firm becoming unsuccessful in business he was thrown 
out of employment. At this time he became an enthusiastic devotee 
of the poetic muse, and presented his youthful friends with poetry 
founded on the authors of the books he had been reading and admir- 
ing. In 1795 ^^ became so enamoured with the principles enunciated 
by the friends of the French Revolution, that he composed a republi- 
can song which pleased the supporters of that movement. 

Drawing had always been a favourite amusement of Scadlock's, and 



• Mr. William Brown, Junr., died on 17th March, at his dwelling-house, Egypt 
Park, aged 74 years. 
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his father, being anxious to allow him an opportunity to gratify his 
taste, had him apprenticed for seven years as a copperplate en- 
graver, with the firm of Findlay, Ure, Bryce & Co., Fereneze. This 
was a long period to endure in comparative poverty ; but besides his 
daily labours, he kept himself busy with his favourite muse. On the 
nth June, 1801, he completed his long apprenticeship, but he con- 
tinued with the firm as a journeyman at an increased salary. About 
this time he became acquainted with Tannahill, and their friendship 
continued uninterrupted till the death of the greater poet. To his 
favourite studies of poetry and painting, he at this time added French 
and Latin. But misfortune overtook him in an unexpected way. A 
general depression of trade commenced at this period, and he was 
warned by his employers that his services were no longer required. 
He applied unsuccessfully to almost every printer in the country for 
employment, and was about to give up hopes of obtaining employ- 
ment, when he received an offer of a situation from a firm in Perth. 
He remained there about a year and afterwards returned to his former 
employers. In April, 1808, he married Mary, the daughter of a re- 
spectable workman at the same " field " with himself. He now be- 
came more domesticated and settled in life, and was always engaged 
in acts of kindness, such as teaching the children of his poorer neigh- 
bours and reading or drawing. In the society of Tannahill he formed 
a closer intimacy with R. A. Smith and William Stewart Scadlock 
attended sedulously to the education of his own children, and as a 
member of the Church of Scotland, instilled into their minds the 
moral and religious duties of life. 

His employers having given up business, he obtained a permanent 
situation in Glasgow, and was about to enter it, when he was seized 
with typhus fever, and died on 4th July 18 18, in the 43rd year of his 
age, leaving a wife and four children to lament their loss. James 
Scadlock was greatly respected by his neighbours and all who knew 
him, and he lived and died without an enemy in the world. 

In April 1803, when Scadlock was residing in Perth, he received a 
poetical epistle from Tannahill (see Semple's edition, p. 84). In 
June 1804, Scadlock received a second poetical epistle from Tannahill 
(see Semple's edition, p. 99). Two of the best verses of this epistle 
are as follows : — 
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** Yet while life's billows beat to flow, 
Till life's last lang breath I draw ; 

111 often fondly think on you, 

And mind your kindness a'. 
Now fare ye weel ! still may ye find, 
A friend congenial to your mind ; 

To share your joys and half your woe, 

Warm, sympathising, kind." 

Scadlock at two different periods addressed a poetical epistle to 
Tannahill, and these appear in Scadlock's posthumous works at pages 
9 and 45. 

After the death of Tannahill, James Scadlock composed a dirge to 
his memory (see p. 82 of Scadlock's works), and it was set to music 
by R. A. Smith. His poetical pieces were collected and published by 
Mr. M*Laren in 1878, under the title of " The Posthumous Works of 
James Scadlock, Poems, Songs, Odes, and other Poetical Pieces, with 
a sketch of the Author's life." 

John King was a native of Paisley, and was born ist August, 1779. 
He was a weaver to trade. He received the usual education at school 
given to those in his sphere of life. Tannahill was a companion of 
his, and that meant that he was one of Paisley's Poets. In January, 
1805, when the Paisley Burns Club was established, he was present as 
already stated. 

John King was a member of the L. C. A., and which I have 
frequently mentioned in my other works, and he took an active 
interest in its proceedings. He was a theoretical and practical natura- 
list, and a collector of plants, insects, fossil shells, and minerals. He 
possessed a correct knowledge of the geological structure of Renfrew- 
shire, and in his rambles was an intense admirer of the beauties of 
nature. Frequently he laid his opinions and knowledge on all those 
matters before the members of the association, and he was held by 
them all in the highest esteem. Another amusement he indulged in, 
was angling for trout on the burn sides. 

The poetical pieces he composed were numerous ; and as twenty- 
three of them are engrossed in the minute book of the L. C. A., they 
must have been highly appreciated by the members. His strongly 
satirical poem of " The Deil's Address to the Plunkin Corks," is well 
known among local readers, and has frequently been published. 
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Several of his pocnral pieocs J i ^Jiiei p d under die aihj i fr^ d Txxm&- 
hill in the SelaUr, xn F i J'inliiirgh peno&ad, joid aOMSs hsve besc 
published ananymcfos^ty at difla e m times i& coier pfnyrinak IEjct 
of his poetical pieces vcre, bovevvx, I TSDOsssssacna, zieve? pcbibsksd. 
and are sdU in maniwrrqat in tiie minnie bao^ of de K C A. 

He served a §cw years in a MiHna rrghnrn?., «^K?e bk mnifC. -nn- 
assnmifig maimers p r u c ui e d lor him die gryarmg respeact. And r 
shonld also be stated that bs moai f^.a^afifr vxs ctf tbe ^grrfrg 
orcfer, while he was regarded as a man of rbe Kns- A r^ lU'.rL.'iLi sztc 
sobrietj. John King was never imrrnffi and be died rscb Jxsusry, 
1837, in the 58th jear of his age. 

Of the other members of tbe coammee to wbam I baic sec re- 
ferred, Robert Morgan, Hiliiam Wjiie, We£ Strggs, and Wiliam 
Gemmil, I have not been able to djacxpm anj panicalcs. Tbe last 
named member of committee, Robert TassibiE, is io3 wcH and 
favomubly known to have hs mcfiJOBr given bere. 

The Star Iim, in which tbe first mcarr^g of tbe Paislej Boms Orz'j 
took place, was at that time Xo. 29 High Saeet, and at present h is 
No. 13 High Street. The inn was 00 tiie first d^or, tbe grocnd doer 
being occupied by William Stiriing & Ca, Saddlers, and a: present bj 
Mrs. Orr, spirit merchanL Tbe entrance to tbe inn was £rom tbe 
close or passage, so well known then and long a^erwards as *^ Tbe 
Star Inn Close." At that time the ocuip ant of tbe S121 Inn was John 
Speirs, and he continued ther^ according to tbe Paisley Directory till 
1824. In 1819 John Speirs was also engaged in the onveyicg of 
passengers betwixt Paisley and Glasgow. His advertisemest in tbe 
Glasgow Chranide at that period intimated that ^ The Old Telegraph 
Coach starts from the Son Irm, High Street, Paisley, every lawful day 
at ten momm^ except Thursday, when the boor is six evening. From 
Glasgow at six evening on Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday : Wednes- 
day, seven evening. Thursday at nine morning." In 1824 John 
Speirs removed from the Star Irm, and John Cassel became the 
occupier of it, and continued there till 1826, when the premises 
ceased altogether to be occupied as an inn. Tbe windows of the Star 
Inn pointed to the High Street, and it would be in one of these that 
Tannahill and his energetic coadjutors in this well-arranged demon- 
stration have placed the beautifiil transparent bust of the bard they 
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adored. No indication is given in the minute book of the Club who 
the eminent artist was that produced this transparency of their bard, 
nor is it known what became of it afterwards, and the minutes of the 
Club never again refer to it. Looking however to the skilful manner 
in which this demonstration was initiated and completed so success- 
fully, the painting would no doubt be worthy of the importance of this 
great event. But I believe that the "eminent artist" was James 
Tannock, who was born at Kilmarnock in 1788. He became a 
student with Alexander Nasmyth, Edinburgh, the painter of the por- 
trait of Burns for the Edinburgh edition of his poems in 1787. 
Tannock resided in Paisley for about two years, and painted the Kil- 
barchan portrait of Burns. Tannahill, the grand promoter of the 
Paisley Burns Club, apparently knew him well, for in a poetical epistle 
he wrote to James Buchanan, Kilbarchan, he says — 

" I'm proud to see your warm regard 
For Caledonia's dearest bard, 
Of him ye've got sae guid a painting. 
I think yon rising genius Tannock, 
May gain a niche in Fame's great winnock. 
There, with auld Rubens, placed sublime, 
Look down upon the wreck o' time." 

James Tannock painted a portrait of Bums for Kilmarnock, and 
taking all these circumstances into account, there is no doubt he was 
the artist who produced this transparency for this occasion. Tannock 
died in his native town on 6th May, 1863. 

When the Star Inn ceased to exist, the first occupant thereafter was 
" Samuel Bingham, tailor and habit maker," who had removed from 
No. 45 High Street, and carried on a superior clothier business. His 
workshop was what was formerly the large hall attached to the inn 
where the Burns meetings would be held, to which there was a 
separate entrance from the stair leading to the inn. Extending south- 
wards from this' hall there was a long range of buildings, occupied by 
the late Mr. William Dobie as candle and tobacco works, and by 
Andrew Fleming, cork cutter.* 

* "On Friday last Mr. Andrew Fleming, cork cutter, and his wife, left Paisley to 
take up their summer residence at Silverred, near Largs. On Saturday Mrs. 
Fleming complained of having felt a cold air in the room during the night, and to 
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In order to provide the reader with the business that actually took 
place at the different meetings of the Club, I shall adopt the plan of 
giving, as far as possible, the minutes of the meetings as recorded in 
their valuable minute book, and shall not attempt to epitomise them. 

The following is a copy of the first record in the minute book, 
following the entries therein anent the institution of the Club, of date 
29th January, 1805 : — 

" 2gth January^ 1806'' 

" A numerous and respectable company met in the Saracen Head 
Inn to commemorate the birth of the bard, when the President, 
William Gemmell, delivered a suitable address." 

" The evening was enlivened by the social talents of several gentle- 
men present, a number of excellent toasts and sentiments were drunk, 
and the night was spent in the greatest harmony and conviviality." 

Such is the very short and well expressed minute relating to the 
proceedings of the Club when they celebrated the anniversary of the 
birth of Bums at the meeting of 1806. The William Gemmil who 
acted as President is very likely the person of that name who was ap- 
pointed one of the members of Committee at the meeting of the pre- 
vious year, of whom, as already stated, I have not been able to find 
any particulars. 

The following piece of poetry also formed part of the proceedings 
at this meeting of the Club, but is not referred to in the minute book. 
It afterwards appeared in the Selector^ Vol. IV., p. 192, published in 
this year, and has the initials at the end of J. Y., Glasgow, 1806, who 
is very likely to be the John Young, Glasgow, who presided at the 
anniversary of this Club on 29th January, 1808, and gave a poetical 
address, to be afterwards noticed. The heading of this poetry which 
appeared in that work is : — 



prevent the recurrence of such a sensation, she pressed a piece of cloth at the foot 
of the door to keep out the air. They retired to bed in good health, and next 
morning when the servant entered to call them, they were found quite dead. A 
post mortem examination of the bodies took place, but nothing peculiar was 
observable. Death must therefore have arisen from suffocation. PaisUy Adver* 
tistr, 1 2th April, 1834. 
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" ODE FOR THE ANNIVERSARY OF BURNS. 

** 2gth January f 1806, 

** Read before a numerous and respectable company in the Town ffcdl of Paisley, 
met to commemorate the birth of their illustrious countryman. 

** Who bids the lyre awake ? 
And what the subject asks the sounding strings ? 
Is it for genial mirth or pity's sake, 

The muse shall stretch her wings ? 
Hark 1 'tis the shades of Bums, that hov'ring nigh. 
On his l^ht airy chariot of the sky, 

" Descends to ask the songs of praise. 
To inspire the love of just applause ; 
To prompt, in emulating lays, 
A sacred fire in honour's cause ; 
To kindle up old Scotia's bard sublime, 
Still to survive the ravages of Time. 

" Hail Caledonia 1 seated on the hills. 
Though rough thy rocks, thou mbtress of the brave ; 
Yet thy proud fame surrounding ether fills. 
And 'mid thy wilds, stem Freedom holds her cave. 

Thine is the patriot warrior strong. 

And thine the patriot poet too ; 

These swell the bold heroic song. 

Those hear, and feel, and dare to do. 

Yes ! while the refluent current runs. 

Warm to the heart of Scotia's sons ; 

Remembrance shall the deeds record, 

Of Douglas, Wallace, and of Bruce ; 

Who by the point of Freedom's sword, 

Aveng'd tyrannic power's abode ; 

Aw'd millions, and repelled the tide. 

Of empire domineering wide ; 

Check'd brutal conquest on the crimson wing. 

And bade unconquerable Scotia rise and sing. 

" Such were thy ancestors, immortal Bums 1 
Like thee, their venerating country's boast : 
And now dejected Caledonia moums 
Thee, her last, best, heroic minstrel lost. 

Lost 1 thou green earth, and smiling sky. 

Whose blended glories strack his eye — 

Yet spirits of the roaring storm. 
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That wrap in clouds your mimic form ; 

Ye wild romantic banks of Doon, 

And thou resplendent orb the moon, 

Witness if Bums shall ever die. 

Or from the hallowed urn of recollection fly 1 

No ! while th* tenacious mind can trace, 

The glories of our ancient race, 

Scotland shall sing of days of yore. 

Shall tremble, smile, and weep by turns ; 

When coming o'er her minstrel lore. 

She sings with Ossian and with Bums. 

Thus midst her rapture shall she choose. 

With homage to the Scottish muse. 

To think of Selma's windy hall, 

Of Trenmor's mighty son, Fingal ! 

Of Cona*s plaintive melting shell. 

As sweet as heaven, as dread as hell. 

Then sailing down the stream of Time, 

Shall hail thy spirit. Bums, sublime ; 

And, as heroic ardour swells. 

Take a fond look of Scotia's dells ; 

And dare the men of blood to place. 

Slavery's grim ensign o'er her warlike race. " J. Y. 

Glasgow, 1806. 

The following is another ode taken from The Selector^ Vol. IV., 
page 185, which was brought before the members at this meeting : — 

" ODE. 

•• Rtad ai a meeting cf the Bums Anniversary Society, Paisley, 2^h January , 1806. 

By the Author of the * Poor Man's Sabbath,' 

" Again we mark the changeful year. 

Ride forth upon the stormy gale ; 
While musing Fancy starts to hear, 

Lone echoes wild and weary wail. 
And peaceful met, once more we hail, 

Our rustic poet's natal day ; 
Who strung, in life's sequester'd vale, 

The lyre to many a lofty lay. 

Thy aid, inspiring Nature, grant, 

Thy influence be on all confess'd ; 
While ribaldry and creeping cant, 

Afar with mother dullness rest 

4 
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Let reason spread the frugal feast, 
And friendship give the flow of soul ; 

Benevolence warm every breast, 
And healthful temperance mix the bowL 

So may no good man wounded grieve, 

Nor moralist, in melancholy ; 
As thus the garland fresh we weave. 

With withering glance pronounce it folly. 
To wanton wild in scenes unholy. 

Regardless of their country weeping ; 
We leave to peers and courtiers jolly. 

In rock and mask their revels keeping. 

My heart 1 my heart 1 Who can refrain 

To give humanity a tear T 
As then the woe denouncing strain. 

Rings loud and louder on the ear 1 
The furbish'd sword, the glittering spear, 

Tho' drunk, still raving to destroy ; 
Bid cautious doubt, and trembling fear, 

Chastise the beamy smile of joy. 

Father of light, and source of graoe. 

How long wilt Thou these things endure ? 
How long shall Nimrod's iron race. 

Thy image here below devour ? 
The spirit meek, when wilt thou pour 

In love, uniting soul to soul ? 
That holy hands, and prayers pure. 

May rise sublime from pole to pole ! 

It comes ! on hope's prophetic wing, 

Borne forward far, I see the day ! 
I hear the gladden'd nations sing. 

Rejoicing in its seven fold ray ! 
The simple ploughman whistling gay. 

Drives soit along the peaceful team ; 
And frisking flocks unnumbered play. 

Beside the osier shaded stream. 

Thro' all her melancholy bounds. 
In vernal bloom the dearest smiles ; 

And nature, cur'd of all her wounds, 
Tyrannic man no more reviles. 
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No more in errors many toils. 
Guilt ening man bewildered lies ; 

But even from ocean's utmost isles, 
The seraph songs of rapture rise ! 

Delightful view I but, ah I between. 

What scenes of dark confusion lie ? 
Dread ignorance, what fiends unclean 

Lurk in thy monster breeding eye ? 
Blasted and thin, of saffron dye. 

There envy lears with sullen scowl ; 
And low-bom selfish apathy, 

Who binds in frost, the melting soul ! 

And rising, awful, fierce and foul. 

Hell raging in her burning breast ; 
Ambition shrieks with horrid howl. 

In glory's glittering garment drest 
Her blazing breath, with baleful blast, 

Eats up the living beams of day ; 
And underneath her power oppress'd, 

In blood the mountains melt away 1 

Lo ! yonder, as with breezy wings, 

The wild wind sweeps the foamy wave ; 
She speaks and looks tremendous things. 

Against the island of the brave ! 
Why point ye to the bloody grave. 

Ye spirits of our fathers say ? 
Ages unborn, what would we have. 

That thus ye rush upon the day ? 

Fathers, we keep sacred trust, 

We bum to emulate your flame— 
And children, ye shall find us just. 

We own we feel your pressing claim ; 
And freedom, undiminish*d fame, 

A portion precious ! shall be yours ; 
Or scoming death and dastard shame, 

Bright honour's bloody bed is ours. 

To steel our hearts, as thus the storm 
Rolls big with half creation's doom ; 

And string our nerves, when danger's form. 
Gigantic strides across the gloom ; 
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First born of freedom, valour came, 

Forsake not even our future hours ; 
But lest it wither pansy^s bloom, 

Hide then thy blazing sword in flowers. 

Peace, love, and honour, undismayed, 

Beneath thy shadow pleased shall play ; 
And safe reclining by thy side. 

The muse shall prompt the rapturous lay. 
And come ye virtues smiling gay. 

In braided downs the chorus vain ; 
And wisdom to direct our way. 

Hold thou the lamp of Truth divine. 

' Thy aid, inspiring Nature, grant, 

Thy influence be on all conferred ; 
While ribaldry and creeping cant. 

Afar with mother dulness rest. 
Let reason spread the frugal feast. 

And friendship give the flow of soul ; 
Benevolence warm every breast, 

And healthful temperance mix the bowl.' " 

John Struthers, the author of " The Poor Man's Sabbath *' and of 
the foregoing piece of poetry, was the son of a shoemaker, and was 
born at East Kilbride on i8th July, 1776. His parents were too 
poor to send him early to school, and he was indebted to his mother 
for his elementary education. At eight years of age he was employed 
on a farm as a herd ; and afterwards he was sent to school, where he 
made rapid progress. He went to Glasgow by the advice of his 
parents, to acquire a better knowledge of his future business, and 
returned to East Kilbride to prosecute his trade. He never ceased, 
however, the task of self-cultivation and attention to the Muse. He 
again returned to Glasgow in 1803, and published his poem ''Antici- 
pation," which was followed in 1804 with the "Poor Man's Sabbath," 
along with several other poems at intervals, which brought him into 
note. In 18 14 he published a small volume, bearing the name of 
" Poems, Moral and Religious." Soon afterwards he obtained a situa- 
tion as proof-reader in the printing office of Khull, Blackie & Co. In 
1833 he was appointed the manager of the Stirling Library in Glas- 
gow, where he remained over fifteen years. He died very suddenly 
in Glasgow, on 30th July, 1853. 
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-29th JANUARY, 1807. 

" A company of nearly a hundred respectable gentlemen assembled 
in the hall of the Saracen's Head Inn, to celebrate the birth of their 
favourite Bard The company sat down to an excellent supper, when 
the " Great Chieftain of the Pudding Race," was not forgotten nor 
unhonoured." 

" After supper, Andrew Blaikie, the President, delivered an address ; 
a number of original toasts and sentiments were given, and the even- 
ing was spent with conviviality. 

" During the evening the following piece, written for the occasion 
by Mr. Robert Tannahill, was performed with great effect upon every 
one present by Messrs. R. A. Smith, William Stewart, and Andrew 
Blaikie : — 

" RECITATIVE. 

" While Gallia's chief, with cruel conquests vain, 
Bids clanging trumpets rend the skies, 
The widow's, orphan's, and the father's sighs 
Breathe hissing through the guilty strain ; 
Mild Pity hears the harrowing tones. 
Mixed with the shrieks and dying groans ; 
While warm Humanity, afar. 
Weeps o'er the ravages of war, 
And, shuddering, hears Ambition's servile train 
Rejoicing o'er their thousands slain. 

*' But when the song to worth is given, 
The grateful anthem wings it way to heaven, 
Rings through the mansions of the blight abodes, 
And melts in ecstacy the list'ning gods ! 

Apollo, on fire, 
Strikes with rapture the lyre. 
And the Muses the summons obey ; 
Joy wings the glad sound 
To the worlds around, 
Till all Nature re-echoes the lay ! 
Then raise the song, ye vocal few. 
Give the praise to merit due." 
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'* SONG 

'*Set to Music by R A, Smith, 

" The dark scowling Winter, in dismal array, 

Remarshals his storms on the bleak, hoary hills ; 
With joy we assemble to hail the great day 

That gave birth to the Bard who ennobles our isles. 
Then loud to his merits the song let us raise, 
Let each true Caledonian exult in his praise ; 
For the glory of genius, its dearest reward 
Is the laurel entwin*d by his country's regard. 

" Let the Muse bring forth fresh honours his name to adorn, 
Let the voice of glad Melody pride in the theme. 
For the Genius of Scotia, in ages unborn. 

Will light up her torch at the blaze of his fame. 
When the dark mist of ages lies turbid between, 
Stili his star of renown through the gloom shall be seen, 
And his rich blooming laurels, so dear to the Bard, 
Will be cherish'd for ay by his country's regard.' 



it 



** RECITATIVE. 

" Yes, Burns, thou * dear departed shade I ' 
When rolling centuries have fled. 
Thy name shall still survive the wreck of time. 
Shall rouse the genius of thy native clime ; 
Bards, yet unborn, and patriots shall come. 
And catch fresh ardour at thy hallow'd tomb — 
There's not a cairn-built cottage on our hills, 
Nor rural hamlet on our fertile plains, 
But echoes to the magic of thy strains. 
While every heart with highest transport thrills ; 
Our country's melodies shall perish never. 
For, Burns, thy songs shall live for ever. 
Then, owre again, ye vocal few. 
Give thy song the merit due." 

"SONG, 

** Written to MarsKs National Air— *^ BritonSy who for freedom bled,* 

" Hail, ye glorious sons of song. 

Who wrote to hnmanize the soul ! 
To you our highest strains belong. 
Your names shall crown our friendly bowl ; 
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But chiefly Burns, above the rest. 
We dedicate this night to thee ; 

Engrav'd in every Scotsman's breast 
Thy name, thy worth, shall ever be 1 

*' Fathers of our country's weal. 
Sternly virtuous, bold and free 1 
Ye taught your sons to fight, yet feel 
The dictates of humanity. 

But chiefly Bums, above the rest. 
We dedicate this night to thee ; 
Engrav'd in every Scotsman's breast 
Thy name, thy worth, shall ever be I 

" Haughty Gallia threats our coast. 

We hear their vaunts with disregard ; 
Secure in valour, still we boast 
< The Patriot and the Patriot Bard.' 
But chiefly Bums, above the rest. 
We dedicate this night to thee ; 
Engrav'd in every Scotsman's breast 
Thy name, thy worth, shall ever be I 

" Yes, Caledonians ! to our country true, 

Which Danes and Normans never could subdue. 
Firmly resolved our native rights to guard. 
Let's toast ' The Patriot and the Patriot Bard 1 ' " 



" BURNS ANNIVERSARY, 1806. 

*• By James Scadlock. 

*' No more from the leaf*mantled spray 
The song of the blackbird is heard ; 
No more by the wood*shaded way 
The gowans adom the green sward ; 
Old Winter, with tyrannic sway, 
Has blasted the flow'rs o' the field ; 
Has silenc'd the blackbird's mild lay. 
And blown the brown leaves from the bield. 

*• Tis not Winter's ravage I mourn, 
(Tho' gloomy the woods now, and bare,) 
For Spring soon again will retum. 
And birds sweetly warble in air. 
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'Tis Burns, honoured bard of our isle. 
That claims all the tears I have shed, 
On whom the kind Muses did smile, — 
Now low 'neath the turf he is laid, 

" No more by Nith's clear- winding stream, 
(Ere eve clothe our mountains with dew,) 
Will he stray, at the last parting beam 
O' the sun slowly steals from our view. 
No more hell awaken the soul 
To tenderest love, or to joy ; 
No more he'll enliven the bowl 
With sallies that never will cloy. 

'* O sweet be thy rest, dearest bard. 
Thy fame we will guard as our own ; 
Thy fortune in life it was hard. 
And how rugged the steeps of renown. 
So will thy memory be dear 
While Poesy gladdens the isle, 
While Sympathy drops the soft tear, 
And Hope brightens Care with a smile.*' 

—Jambs Scadlock.* 



* This poem by James Scadlock appears in the " Nightingale," p. 136, published 
in 1806. The copy I have of that work belonged to Tannahill, and numerous notes 
by him are in it. At the end of this poem with the heading is the name of James 
Scadlock in Tannahill's hand- writing. James Scadlock, the son of a Paisley hand- 
loom weaver, was born in Paisley, on 7th October, 1775. After completing his 
limited education, he was apprenticed to his father's trade, but disliking it, he 
ultimately learned to be a copper-plate engraver, under a seven years' apprentice- 
ship to printers at Fereneze. In early life he evinced an attachment to reading, 
and became an enthusiastic admirer of the Muse. He formed a clase friendship 
with Tannahill, which continued till his death, on 4th July, 1818, by an attack of 
typhus fever, lamented by his friends, respected by his neighbours, and without one 
enemy. His biographer states that to draw Mr. Scadlock's character in a few 
words : " He was an indulgent husband, an affectionate parent, a cheerful com- 
panion, a sincere friend, and what is still more, an ' honest man.' We are not 
willing to offer him to the world as a poet of much originality of expression, or 
extended range of ideas. A chaste and accurate mode of description, with a smooth 
and easy versification, are the distinguishing qualities of his poetry." His post- 
humous works, with a memoir, were published in 1818. 
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" VERSES 

'* By James Scadlock. 

** Wriitinfor^ and rtad at thi annivtrsary cf the celebration of the Birth of B\ums, 

" The naked wood, the ice-fringed burn, 
The dreary hill, and barren plain. 
Show Winter sovereign in his turn. 
And rob us of each rural scene. 
The angry winds blow o'er the cot. 
And snowy showers bedim the day, 
Tho* silent be the songster's note, 
Thy fiame, sweet Bard, shall last for aye. 

" When balmy-breathing Spring comes forth. 
With smiling mien and vesture green, 
Anon, Winter, to the frozen North. 
Retires with all her sullen train. 
Glad Nature then awakes the day. 
Wild warbling swells the passing gale. 
The sun rejoices on his way, 
And cheers the lone sequester*d vale. 

" When Summer sun sinks in the west. 
And gloamin' slumbers on the hill. 
When wearied larks drop to their nest. 
And all the air is mild and still, 
Come where the stream, in cadence sweet. 
Winds softly through the grassy plain. 
And Night steals on, with dewy feet. 
To nurse the woodland flowers again. 

" When Autumn, with her sallow face. 
Strews Summer's foliage o'er the plain. 
The lovely bow of heaven we trace 
Stretched out amidst the falling rain. 
Loud roars the river's turbid stream 
As down the glen it vdnds its way. 
Through wat'ry clouds the transient gleam 
Of sunshine glads the darken'd day. 

" These scenes, great Bard, thou hast portray'd 
With fervid, rich, ecstatic glow. 
This wreath to fame (tho' small the meed) 
I give to bind thine honour'd brow." 
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BURNS CLUB, 1807. 

Tannahill in a letter of 2nd February, 1807, to James Clark, band- 
master of the Argyllshire Militia, then stationed at Edinburgh, stated 
"Ours (referring to the Paisley Burns Club Meeting, held 29th 
January, 1807) went on gloriously. Eighty-four sat at supper; after 
which Mr. Blaikie addressed us in a neat speech, calculated for the 
occasion, concluding with a toast * To the memory of Bums.' " The 
ode which you gave the first spur to, the writing of was well done. 
The plan was something novel. Mr. McLaren spoke the recitative 
parts very well, and Messrs. Smith, Stewart, and Blaikie sung the 
song, harmonized in glees by Smith in their styles. In the course of 
the night were toasted the Kilbarchan meeting and yours. We had a 
number of original pieces. Smith sang an appropriate song, by the 
author of *The Poor Man's Sabbath,' who was out from Glasgow 
joining us. Not one disagreeable occurrence happened, all was har- 
mony, enthusiasm, and good-will. We had two rounds of toasts — one 
of sentiments and one of authors. We broke up about one, and were 
all pleased and happy. I am sorry to inform you of the death of 
William Stewart's mother. She died on last Friday. I called on him 
for a tune which he had, and he told me she had just then expired. 
She was interred to-day." 

Mr. Andrew Blaikie, who presided at this Burns Club Meeting on 
29th January, 1807, was a native of the County of Roxburgh, being 
born at the farm of Holydean, which had been occupied by his 
ancestors for upwards of a century. He came to Paisley in 1801, and 
in the first Paisley Directory of 1810, he is designated as an engraver 
and copperplate printer at the Cross, and for several years aflerwards 
at No. 175 Causeyside. By his probity, industry, and ingenuity in 
the performance of his work, he acquired a substantial business. In 
1825 he was appointed to the important office of Session-Clerk to the 
Abbey Church, and three years afterwards was chosen to be a member 
of Session. After he became officially connected with the Abbey 
Church he removed his place of business to No. 7 Abbey Street, 
where he also resided. The taste necessary in his business was carried 
into all his operations, and was amply manifested in the neat way he 
kept the Session records of the Abbey Parish. On one occasion the 
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thanks of the Presbytery of Paisley were tendered to him on that 
account In antiquarianism Mr. Blaikie took much delight, and in 
that branch of it which relates to music he was quite an enthusiast. 
The apartment in his house, in which he stored the antiquarian relics, 
was highly venerated by him, and the relics themselves are thus 
enumerated by his very particular friend, Mr. Motherwell, in the 
following kindly and loving terms in the Harp of Renfrewshire of 
18 1 9, page xliii. 

"Our staunch and excellent friend, Mr. A. B. (Andrew Blaikie) 
whose amiable eccentricities and talents have endeared him to every 
circle, was the means, we believe, of introducing the two poets to each 
other (that is Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, and Tannahill, the Paisley 
Weaver). The lover of reliques will in the workshop of Mr. B. find 
many things worthy of his attention. Our page will not contain a full 
inventory of them, but we shall mention a few for the edification of 
the curious : — Imprimis^ The complete head of the stone effigy which 
covered the remains of that subtle magician, famous wizard, and 
learned clerk, Michael Scott, brought from Melrose Abbey. Item^ A 
plank of one of the Spanish Armada. Iteni^ Sundry beautiful chip- 
pings of Queen Mary's Yew. Item^ A rafter of Alloway's Auld 
Haunted Kirk, A walking staff of the Broom of the Cowden Knowes^ 
convertible, likewise, into a sweet pastoral whistle, when it lisieth one to 
pipe melodiously in journeying through the classic dales of the 
southern shires as a pilgrim towards the noble ruins of Melrose and 
Dryburgh. Do., of the bush aboon Traquair. Do., of the Trysting- 
tree on the Borders, etc., etc. Besides a stupendous harpsicord, an 
antique virginal, with fiddles, fiutes, and violincellos, great and small, 
innumerable, and a host of quaighs made of the Torwood, and 
Elderslie Oak, with as many crosslets and snufif boxes of the yew tree 
above noticed. The connoisseur of painting will also be delighted 
with some fine spirited sketches in black chalk, that adorn the walls, 
some of which we understand are designed and executed by a very 
promising young artist of this town, whose truly original conception, 
have often excited our admiration We were particularly pleased with 
*The Twa Dogs,* from Bums. The attitude of the * Gentleman and 
Scholar,' is aptly chosen and admirably delineated.'' 
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** Andrew ! thou man of double-eUiic bliss, 
Thy thin frame perch 'd in PattwCs attic high, 
Thy spirits in those of happiness, I wis, 
Beneath, the clouds of care may wet thine eye. 
But ne*er can reach thee, in the mid sky. 
Smiling enthusiast ! every new moon brings 
Thee some new fancy, whilst confusedly lie 
Discarded whims, snuff boxes, coins, base-strings. 
Bells, music, vamish'd sticks and all such oddish things." 

Renfrewshire Characters and Scenery^ by Motherwell, p. 21. 

Mr. Blaikie was besides a practical musician, and frequently per- 
formed at the Paisley Harmonic Concerts on the bass violin. 

Mr. Blaikie was well acquainted with Sir Walter Scott, whose father 
was the Commissioner to the Marquis of Abercom. I have heard it 
stated that Sir Walter, when quite a young man, frequently accom- 
panied his father to Paisley when going there on business, and was 
ever known by the Scottish name of Wattie. In this way it is very 
likely that Mr. Blaikie became intimate with Sir Walter Scott, and 
this led to his being so frequently a welcome visitor at Abbotsford 
when visiting his relations at his native county. I knew Mr. Blaikie a 
little from having occasionally to see him about some small matters 
connected with engravings on fiddles I had made. At that time I 
was trying in a private way to learn engraving and etching. When I 
mentioned to him my efforts in this direction, he gave me many 
suggestions in the most agreeable manner, on matters which I could 
not have otherwise learned. I have always looked upon Mr. Blaikie 
as one of the most lovable men I have ever met with. Mr. Blaikie, 
who was modest and retiring in his manners, after a short illness died 
on 8th June, 1841, in the 67th year of his age. Mr. Blaikie published 
a pretty little volume of Church Music, entitled " A Selection of 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes, in two parts, by A. Blaikie, Paisley, price 
IS. 6d" This book consists of 32 pages, and contains copperplate 
engravings of 73 tunes, for the most part of the kind used for sacred 
music, during the first half of this century. This book, of which I 
possess a copy, is now very rare. The date of publication is not given. 

Mr. Blaikie shortly before his death, sold to the late Mr. Robert 
Hay, editor of the Paisley Advertiser^ the whole of the plant, stock, 
and goodwill of his business. In the firm of Robert Hay, and after- 
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wards Robert Hay and Son, which consisted of Robert Hay, senior, 
and Robert Hay, junior, were enabled to add to their former business 
of lithographer, that of engraving and copper-plate printing. This 
business is still energetically and successfully carried on at No. 10 
High Street, Cross, under the same name, by the late Mr. Hay, 
senior's, sole surviving son, Mr. James Hay, the original partners being 
both dead. 

" ADDRESS (1808). 
" IVrUienfor the Anniversary of Bums, 1808, by Mr, Andrew Leiper, President, 

•* SCOTSMKN, 

*' Constrained by the impassioned Muse, 
That dictates to the Caledonian mind, 
And bids her vot'ries feel the sweet excess 
Of every keener sense and finer woe, 
We meet to night, to hail the auspicious birth 
Of him who keenliest felt her tender sway, 
That soul-transporting, soul-distressing lot 
Was thine, illustrious Burns I the sacred fires 
Which left the breast of Ossian when his spirit 
Flew to the bright abode of heroes dead. 
Wandering houseless 'midst their native wilds ; 
No sooner heard the sound that * Bums was born ' 
Than to fair Coila sped the aerial band. 
And hail'd the Loves and Virtues on the way. 
To come and dwell within thy ample soul, — 
Voice of the feelings of the Scottish breast. 
Which thrill in forceful harmony with thine. 
Whether with patriot zeal the swelling heart 
Indignant glows, or consecrates the hour 
At social friendship's shrine, or ravished, leans 
On some fond bosom, warm with kindred fires. 
When virtuous love's the subject of thy song. • 

" Come ye, who most have felt, who best can feel. 
And ask the heaving ecstacies that rise. 
As on the glowing page, with transfixed gaze, 
The kindling eye in untried rapture dwells ; 
Ask them if this is not fair Nature's voice. 
Softly entreating Innocence to hold 
Her dove-like sceptre o'er the Scottish mind, 
To banish flattery false, and only use 
The simple eloquence of love unfeigned. 
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Thine was the heart by Nature formed to feel 
The enlightened sweetnesses of tender joy, 
When basking in approving Beauty's smile, 
The soul, subdued, scarce seeks another heaven, 
And bids Ambition place unenvied arrows 
On other heads, and bliss the soft exchange ; 
And in thy soul (its native, genial soil) 
Firm Independence rose in towering pride, 
Surrounded by soft Pity's weeping train 
Of melting sympathies ; who kindly soothed 
The unbending Virtue, like as waters lave 
The eagle-loving Ailsa's rocky base. 
Such, Scotchmen, be the feelings that pervade 
Our hearts, as on this festal night we bare 
The scenes and characters to Scotia dear. 
That should the spirit of our honoured Bard 
Be from some heavenly message on return 
Charmed by congenial tones, upward flight 
May one glad night be tempted to delay. 
While Caledonia on our circle smiles ; 
And in the generous glow the virtuous swell 
Of living sons forgets her worthies gone. 

" Hail Caledonia I garden of the Brave, 
And tomb of T3rrants, on thy injured plain 
Careering Cruelty her conquests ends. 
Once midst an humbled world thou stoodst the press 
Of falling Freedom, when the Roman bold 
Dared not explore thy forests ; now, again, 
Gallia, 'midst prostrate nations, frantic knows 
Benlomond towers in vain to spy a slave. 
Thine are the Sons who, at thy martial call, 
Resume the ardours of the intrepid band. 
Who, with great Wallace, formed the patriot band 
Around thy Thistle, and in calmness vow 
Only from heaven thy slavery to behold. 
Thy Daughters, Goodness with the Graces, come 
With Beauty, smiling Eloquence, and Love, 
Whose eye speaks volumes from a group divine, 
And half informs us what thy Daughters are. 
To them thou owest that on thy ancient hills 
A tyrant's banner ne'er unpunished waved. 
Around thy shores the jealous mountains rise, 
As anxious to conceal from foreign ken 
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Those living Flowers that deck thy happy fields : 
They taught thy Burns to tune his rapturing lyre, 
And through each avenue of the Scottish heart 
To pour its melody ; while Hope's soft glow 
And Joy's exulting throb conspire to bliss 
Them the true Muses of thy tuneful Sons. 
Thine are the charms of social joy, the smile 
Of angel beauty thine ; and thine the gem 
Whose lustre Time can't dim, the honest Mind. 

(Signed) Aw. Lbiper." 

" Immediately after which * The Memory of Burns ' was drunk in 
silent reverence, and the following compositions presented to the 
company : — 

"SONG. 

" O have you seen a lovely flower 
With rapture fill the florist's eye, 
And smell more fragrant every hour. 
Yet while aU charming droop and die ? 

" Ah, then you know her transports high. 
When Scotia eyed her minstrel dear. 
And know the anguish of the sigh 
She heaved o'er Burns' early bier. 

" O have you seen the blushing bloom 
On Beauty's cheek, so fair to view. 
Untimely meet a fading doom, 
And bid the cheerless nymph ' adieu ? ' 

" Ah, then you Icnow, etc, 

*' O have you seen the sunny ray 
The gladsome hour of dawn adorn. 
And have seen doomed the sunling day. 
Its mined splendour sad to mourn ? 

Ah, then you know, etc, 

(Signed) Andw. Leipbr." 



•• 



" LINES READ AT THE BURNS ANNIVERSARY, 180S. 

'* While Nature spreads his genial store 
Of bounteous good or bounteous blooms. 
Or bids the wintry lament roar. 
Or spreads the tempests' thickest glooms ; 
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But chief while Scotia's blooming health 
Or blooming hawthorn scent the gale, 
Or while she pours her streams beneath 
The yellow broom that skirts the vale. 

•* While Love's soft torrent wins its way 
Resistless o'er the yielding heart, 
Or rul'd by Pity's softening sway 
It loves to heal another's smart — 
So long, sweet Bard, shall bloom thy Xzys, 
And Genius haunt thy flowery soil 
To pour her grief-inspiring lays, 
And dew with tears thy last abode. 

(Signed) Geo. Allan, Kilbarchan. 

"BURNS ANNIVERSARY, 1808. 

" Spirit of Bums, illustrious shade arise ! 
That erst on earth awoke th' enchanting lyre, 
And through the fairy fields of wild surprise 
Spring independent with poetic fire. 
This night, convivial met, as wont once more, 
We hail that day which annual returns 
Devoted to commem'rate and explore 
The beauties of thy page, immortal Bums 1 
But who shall count the sparkling years of mom. 
Whose varying hues like silver globules gleam. 
Or on the daring wing of Fancy home. 
Resume to soar on such a mighty theme. 
O Nature ! thou the inspiring Muse alone 
Of all that touch the feelings of our kind ; 
Thou (for he saw thee on thy lofty throne) 
Thou promptedst all the vigour of his mind. 
For when horrific winter poured the blast. 
Or throned on clouds rode on the groaning air. 
And drove the impetuous torrent turbid vast 
With all the maddening fury of despair ; 
Then Burns ecstatic felt the growing force 
Of Nature's grandeur rising on his mind. 
He poured his fervours into glowing verses, 
Strong as the storm, impetuous as the wind. 
Thus when, appalled, we view his majestic dances, 
Ahd hear Hell's bagpipes groaning through the wood, 
Or see the infernal lightning's vivid glance 
Float round horrific, like a fiery flood, 



»t 
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Stern^ frowning Horror rises up aghast, 

And stalks a dubious monster through the gloom ; 

Whilst Hell's dark offspring, shrinking to the blast. 

Bids trembling Superstition wait her doom ; 

But if the softer passions thrilled his breast, 

If Jean's dear image flashed on his eye, 

Or Mary's shade departed to the blast, 

Looked from the golden portals of the sky ; 

As when his love lament, impassioned keen, 

He breathed pathetic to the listening moon, 

Wlien the oblique through Nature's starry scene, 

Sailed shedding rapture on the Banks of Doon : 

Oh what a flood of tenderness was there, 

With what pathetic ardour flowed his grief ; 

Whether he beat his breast in wild despair. 

Or taught his song to yield the heart relief. 

But chiefly when with strong sarcastic leer. 

He tore the mark of friendship from the vile ; 

Or pointed out the man to common sneer. 

Who spoke the thing he thought not all the while ; 

Or when with Humour's all convulsive power, 

He drew the character, grotesque and mild ; 

Thro' Fancy's mimic regions took his tour. 

While Truth presiding, sanctioned all and smiled. 

As when learned Hornbook felt his burning rage, 

Or Holy Will, of sanctimonious cut ; 

Or when on Grose's antiquarian page. 

He through oblique his humour paintings wit ; 

And when presumptuous o'er each silken fold, 

Of Jenny's towering head*dress flaunting gay. 

The little straggling stranger mounted bold. 

Adventurous toiling through its uncouth way. 

Then flamed, his genius, high in boundless pride, . 

He rushed through all the avenues of wit ; 

The comic Muse and laughter by his side, 

Seemed to select his images most fit. 

Some wayward sallies may indeed appear. 

Like scattered specks upon the orb of day ; 

But to eyes not servile or severe. 

Lost in a blaze of beauties dies away. 

Yes, Bums, thou willing master of the soul. 

Thy country hails thee as her patriot Bard ; 

And Fame exulting sweeps from pole to pole, 

To give thy energies their due reward, 

5 
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We feel thy genius, versatile as vast, 

Fitted alike for trivial or sublime ; 

And something whispers that thy name shall last, 

By rivalship uninjured and by time." 

"(Signed) John Young, Glasgow." 

:> The foregoing poetical pieces, brought before the meeting at the 
anniversary of 25th January, 1808, by Andrew Leiper, George Allan, 
and John Young, Glasgow, all appear in the minute-book of the Club 
at that date. I give very brief notices relating to the lives of Andrew 
Leiper and George Allan, but I have not been able to discover any- 
thing about John Young, Glasgow. 

Mr. Andrew Leiper, who presided at the meeting of the Club held 
on 29th January, 1808, was, Mr. J. S. Mitchell stated in his lecture 
on the Paisley Poets, delivered to the Paisley Liberal Club in Decem- 
ber, 1882, a weaver to trade, who devoted much of his time to verse 
writing, and was the best known of the local poets. He mentioned 
also that he died about twenty years before, when he was an inmate 
of the Town's Poorhouse. Mr. Mitchell farther stated that Leiper was 
a member of a club called the Republican Club, and that the greatest 
number of his poetical pieces partook largely of the poetical sentiments 
held by that body. Mr. Mitchell said he called at the poorhouse to 
see Leiper when staying there, with Julian Harvey, Chartist leader, 
well known for the active part he took in the exciting movement of 
that time. 

Mr. George Allan died at Emfauld, Alabama, North America, on 
the 6th of June, 1843. The newspaper, in which the notice of his 
death appeared, states that he was a brother of Mr. Robert Allan, the 
poet, Kilbarchan, and that he was the author of a *' Discourse on 
Prophecy," "A Key to the Apocalypse," "The Antediluvian His- 
tories,*' " Prophetic Allegories," and other theological and controver- 
sial works. This intimation of his death also states that he was well 
known for his amiable manners and kindly disposition, and was much 
respected by a large circle of acquaintances. 

"29th JANUARY, 1809. 

" A respectable number of the admirers of our Bard assembled in 
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the Saracen's Head Inn, to commemorate his birth, when the Presi- 
dent, Mr. William Craig, delivered a most animated address. 

" In the course of the evening several poetical pieces of consider- 
able merit were recited by their respective authors. The toast and 
the song beguiled the time * till 'tween the late and early,' when the com- 
pany broke up, highly pleased with the social pleasures of the night" 

The foregoing is all that is recorded in the minute book of this 
evening's proceedings. The President, Dr. William Craig, was him- 
self a poet of no mean order, and the following is a short memoir of 
this highly gifted, and greatly esteemed gentleman. 

Dr. William Craig was bom at Paisley, on the nth June, 1780. He 
was the second son of the late Mr. Robert Craig, grain merchant, 
Paisley, who was long well known for great moral worth and shrewd- 
ness of mind. Dr. Craig was educated for the medical profession, and 
was passed by the Royal College of Surgeons, London, after which he 
practised, first in Kilbarchan, and subsequently in Neilston. In these 
places, where he resided for about twelve years, he discharged the 
duties of that most arduous calling — a country surgeon — in such a 
manner as to endear him to all with whom he became connected. He 
was ever at the call of the poor as well as that of the rich, and so as 
he served those who required his professional assistance, he grudged 
neither trouble nor personal inconvenience. In 1825 he removed to 
Paisley, where he continued to practise till the period of his death, 
which happened after an illness of three days. Mr. Craig was pos- 
sessed of many estimable qualities, both of head and heart. He had 
great vigour of mind, to which were added, quickness of perception 
and a felicity of expression, which never failed to please. His heart 
was feeling and kindly, his manners were frank and engaging. In 
company, no one was more acceptable, for being of " infinite jest and 
most pleasing," he never failed to " set the table in a roar " with his 
playful sallies. He composed various poetical pieces, which are re- 
markable for tenderness and humour. Several of his songs were pub- 
lished in the Scottish Minstrel^ by the late lamented R. A. Smith. He 
lived universally beloved, and his premature death of fever was an 
event which his numerous acquaintances never ceased to deplore. 

His death took place on 12th January, 1829, at No. 26 High Street, 
in the same house in which he had been bom. 
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-29th JANUARY, 1810. 

" This evening the admirers of Scottish Poesy met to celebrate the 
birth of their favourite Bard. 

" A most appropriate address was delivered by the President, Mr. 
William Wylie, who filled the Chair with distinguished ability. 

" The following ode, written for the occasion by Mr. Robert Tanna- 
hill, highly gratified the company when recited by the President " : 

" Again the happy day returns, 
A day to Scotchmen ever dear ; 
Tho' blackest of the changeful year, 
It blest us with a Bums. 
Twice the whirling blast may blow, 
Drifting wide the crispy snow ; 
Rude the ruthless storm may sweep, 
Howling round our mountain steep ; 
While the heavy lashing rains 
Swell our rivers, drench our plains. 
And the angry ocean roars 
Round our broken, craggy shores ; 
But, mindful of our Poet's worth, 
We hail the honoured day that gave him birth. 

** Come, ye votaries of the l)nre ! 
Trim the torch of heavenly fire, 
Rouse the song in Scotia's praise, 
Sing anew her bonny braes ; 
Sing her thousand sillar streams. 
Sing her sons beyond compare, 
Sing her dochters, peerless, fair ; 
Sing, till winter's storm is o'er. 
The matchless Bards that sung before ; 
And I, the meanest of the Muses, vain, 
Shall give my feeble aid to swell the strain. 

" Dear Scotia, tho' thy climes be cauld. 
Thy sons were ever brave and bauld ; 
Thy dochters, modest, kind and leal. 
The fairest in creation's fiel'. 
Alike inured to every toil, 
Thou'rt foremost in the battle broil. 
Prepared, alike in peace or war. 
To guide the plough or wield the spear. 
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As the mountain torrent raves 
Dashing thro' its nigged caves, 
So the Scottish legions pour, 
Dreadful, in the avenging hour ; 
But when Peace, with kind award, 
Bids them sheath the sated sword. 
See them in their native vales, 
Jocund as the summer gales. 
Cheering labour all the day 
With some merry roundelay. 

*' Dear Scotia, tho' thy night be drear 
When surly winter rules the year. 
Around thy cottage hearths are seen 
The glow of health, the cheerful mien, 
The mutual glance that fondly shares 
A neighbour's joys, a neighbour's cares. 
Here, oft while raves the wind and weet. 
Her canty lads and lasses meet, 
So light of heart, so full of glee. 
The hours of joy come dancin' on 
To share their frolic and their fun. 
Here many a song and jest goes round. 
With tales of ghosts and rites profound 
Performed in dreary wizard glen 
By wrinkled hags and warlock men ; 
Or of the Hell fee'd crew combined. 
Carousing on the midnight wind, 
On some infernal errand bent, 
While darkness shrouds their black intent. 
But chiefly, Bums, thy songs delight. 
They charm the weary winter night. 
And bid the lingering moments flee 
Without a care, unless for thee. 
Who sang sae sweet, and deet sae soon. 
And soucht the native sphere aboon. 
Thy * Lovely Jean,* thy • Nannie O,* 
Thy much-lov'd ' Caledonia,' 
Thy • Wat ye wha's in yonder toun,' 
Thy ' Banks and Braes o' Bonnie Doon,' 
Thy ' Shepherdess on Afton Braes,' 
Thy ' Logan Lassie's ' bitter waes. 
Are a' gaun o'er, sae sweetly tun'd, 
That e'en the storm, pleased with the sound, 
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Fa's lowDi and sings with eerie slight, 
' O ! let me in this ae, ae night' 

"' Alas ! our best, our dearest Bard, 
How poor, how great was his reward ; 
Unaided he has fix'd his name 
Immortal, on the rolls of fame. 

Yet who can hear, without a tear, 

What sorrows wrung his manly breast. 
To see his little, helpless, filial band, 
Imploring succour from a father's hand, 

And there no succour near ? 
Himself the while, with sick'ning woes opprest. 

Fast hastening on to where the weary rest — 
For this let Scotia's bitter tears atone, 
She reck'd not half his worth till he was gone." 

This is the last ode in the Harp of Renfrewshire of 1819, p. 237. 
Mr. Motherwell states that it was written by Robert Tannahill for the 
Paisley Burns Club, " who held their Sixth Anniversary Meeting, to 
celebrate the birth of their favourite Bard, in January, 18 10. It was 
recited on that occasion by the President, and was received by the 
company with every mark of satisfaction and applause. It appeared 
in the Scots Magazine the next month ; but owing to some unaccount- 
able neglect, it was omitted in the edition of his works published after 
his lamented death. We certainly think it no way inferior to his 
other productions on the same subject, and flatter ourselves that the 
majority of our readers will be of the same opinion. Indeed, it affords 
a striking proof of the rich stores of his mind when he could thus 
continue a subject which he had so completely exhausted on former 
occasions. We are informed by a particular friend that, on being 
strongly solicited to write an ode for the occasion, it was with con- 
siderable reluctance he complied with their request, affirming that it 
was making himself something like the poet-laureate to write an 
annual birth-day ode, and that he had nothing whatever to say on the 
subject. He was prevailed on, however, to make the attempt ; and 
the present ode, we are persuaded, will not sully his fame, or tarnish 
one leaf of the ivy chaplet that adorns his honoured brow." 
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"29th JANUARY, 181 1. 

" This evening met in the house of Mr. Hector, Saracens Head, a 
number of the admirers of Bums, to celebrate the day of his birth. 

" Mr. Robert Lang upheld the dignity of the chair. Many excel- 
lent songs were sung and toasts given. Rancour herself was ashamed 
to appear. Harmony and Sociality unreserved reigned, and the 
meeting broke up with * sorry to part, but happy to meet again.' " 

The preceding record is all that appears in the minute-book of the 
Club relating to their anniversary meeting on 29th January, 181 1. 
The members would, no doubt, be dispirited and cast down at the 
loss of their genial chief, Tannahill, whose death had taken place, 
under most mournful circumstances, on the 17th May preceding, 
about four months after their last meeting, when he had come forth 
so powerfully, with an ode from his gifted pen, which was recited by 
the President, to celebrate the birth-day of his favourite Bard. Tanna- 
hill was, undoubtedly, the soul of the intellectual and social meetings 
of the Club. Looking, therefore, to his awfully sudden death, it is 
not to be wondered that this last meeting should have been less 
numerously attended, now that there was an absence of original and 
appropriate poetical pieces. 



"29th JANUARY, 1812. 

" This evening a numerous assemblage, admirers of the Bard of 
Caledonia, held their annual meeting in Mr. Hector's Saracen's Head 
Inn, when Mr. Robert Lang, our worthy President, kept alive the song 
and caused the glass to go round with circulating glee. Indeed, no 
meeting could be more enlivening, nor night spent with greater eclat 

^ Often was the song heard and the toast given, the hours passed 
heedless on, pregnant with rational enjoyment, until the company 
broke up, pleased with the idea of paying a tribute to Departed Worth." 

One of the songs that was heard at this meeting was the following 
one which is not recorded in the Minute Book, but is taken from 
the posthumous collection of poems and songs by James Scadlock, 

page 53. 
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A SONG FOR BURNS ANNIVERSARY, 1812, 
By James Scadlock. 

Awake, ye swains, the mournful song, 

While silence listens to the dale, 
And echo from the rocks among. 

Repeats the slow, the plaintive tale. 
Mild evening's tear bedews the mead, 

And night o'ershades the floweret's bloom. 
While lonely we the valleys tread. 

Where Burns himself was wont to roam. 

No more the rural lyre he'll string. 

As morning gilds the azure way. 
Yet still, on Fancy's airy wing. 

With Mary's shade, by Ayr he'll stray. 
Now silent is his tuneful tongue. 

That us'd to charm the rural shade, 
For low he lies, his lyre unstrung. 

The wild grass waving o'er his head. 

Mild as the day draws to a close. 

When birds retire to downy nest. 
Calm as the stream that sweetly flows. 

So calm, sweet Bard, may be thy rest. 
When morning's dawn at flrst appears 

To break through night's dark, lengthen 'd gloom, 
The swain thy grave will steep with tears, 

And strew fresh flowerets on thy tomb. 

"29th JANUARY, 1813. 

'' The annual meeting of the Burns Club was held in Mr. Hugh 
Whyte's, Causeyside, Mr. Robert Lang in the Chair. 

" The greatest harmony prevailed, and a number of good songs were 
sung and many excellent toasts given, and the meeting broke up highly 
gratified with the pleasures of the evening.*' 

The foregoing Minute is a short, but spirited account of the 
proceedings at the Anniversary of 181 3, — Mr. Robert Lang again 
acting as Chairman. 

It is, I think, worthy of being recorded here, that the birth of Burns 
was, for the first time, celebrated, in our near neighbour town, John- 
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stone, on 29th January, 18 13. I take the report of the proceedings 
from the Glasgow Chronicle oi 13th Feby., 1813, which states "that 
a respectable number of gentlemen in the village and neighbourhood 
assembled in the Black Bull Inn, for the first time, to celebrate the 
event, — Mr. Thom in the Chair, Mr. Robert Hodgert, Vice-President, 
Mr. Louden, Croupier. Mr. Thom, in taking the Chair, addressed 
the company in substance as follows, and shortly stated that men who 
have been distinguished for superior mental endowments and who 
have exerted their talents on behalf of the human race, in extending 
the bounds of knowledge, and enlarging the sphere of our enjoyment, 
are entitled to the gratitude of posterity. The merits of no author are 
more highly deserving of commemoration than those of our country- 
man Robert Bums, and if we peruse his works with attention and 
candour, we shall be fully convinced that the high eulogium bestowed 
on him by all ranks of the community in the British Empire, are justly 
due. His mind, irradiated as with a ray of celestial light, was happily 
adapted for the sublime effusions of patriotism, the elegant delineations 
of fancy, and the tender expressions of sentiment ; in these depart- 
ments he stands unrivalled in the annals of literature." 

" On concluding the address each of the company was presented 
with a glass of " Scotch drink " with oaten cakes and Dunlop cheese, 
in the good old style of Scottish hospitality. The company were 
honoured with the assistance of the Johnstone Instrumental Band, 
ably conducted by Mr. Davey, whose merits as a performer are well- 
known in the district. A good variety of instrumental pieces, vocal 
performances, with appropriate toasts, sentiments, etc., enhanced the 
festivities of the night." 

The following toasts were given by the chairman. " The Prince 
Regent ; " To the memory of the immortal Bard of Caledonia ; *' ** May 
the splendid victories of the Emperor Alexander be conducive to the 
attainment of a speedy and an honourable peace;" "George Houstoun, 
Esq., of Johnstone, a gentleman distinguished for his public and 
private virtues;" "Prosperity to the commerce and trade of Johnstone;" 
" May the powers of Europe be roused from their lethargy to emancipate 
themselves from the tyranny of the Corsican usurper ; " "A free trade 
with East Indies and China;" "The Freedom of the Pressand Universal 
toleration." 
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"PAISLEY, 29th JANUARY, 1814." 

" The birth of Bums the Poet was celebrated in the house of Hugh 
White, Vintner, Causeyside, Mr. Robert Lang in the chair, when the 
'feast of Reason and the flow of Soul' animated the joyous 
assemblage, with a degree of enthusiasm, which could be scarcely 
exceeded. 

" In the course of the evening, Mr. James Armour, brother of the 
Poet's * Ain dear Jean ' presented the club with the caup which had 
belonged to ' Auld Nance Tannock,' and from which Bums frequently 
drank his inspiring nappy." 

" It was received by the Club with every mark of gratitude. 

'' Many appropriate toasts were given, accompanied with excellent 
songs, and several poetical effusions were also composed for, and 
recited on the occasion, which met with due applause. The evening 
was spent every way agreeable to the many pleasing recollections and 
association of ideas, which the works of the Bard are so well calculated 
to cherish in the breasts of Scotsmen." 

An illustration of the caup presented to the Club by Mr. James 
Armour, is given in this book. 

The Armours of Mauchline appear to have come to Paisley through 
their relationship, as already described at page 1 1 to Andrew Purdie, 
whose address in the Paisley Directory of 1783, was " Andrew Purdie, 
Wright, Sneddon." I have after much searching been unable to learn 
anything further about him. It was in his house Jean Armour lived 
during the months of May and June in 1786. Some time afterwards, 
her brother, James Armour, came to Paisley and carried on the 
business of a Wright. His name appears in the Paisley Directory for 
1828 and 1830-31 as "James Armour, Wright, No. 10 St James' 
Place." That part of St. James' Place then consisted of a range of 
houses of one storey, and with thatched roof. A year or two after 
1 83 1 these houses were taken down and in their places was erected a 
handsome range of houses three stories high, extending southwards 
from the Episcopal chapel ; James Armour's name did not appear in 
any later Directory. I have been informed that after the houses in 
St. James' Place were taken down he went to Hospital Lane, to carry 
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on his business there, but I have been unable to find in the news- 
papers any notice of his death ; I found, however, the following, 
relating to his wife's death in 1835, " I^^^d at 14 Back Sneddon Street, 
on the 9th June, Janet Picken, wife of Mr. James Armour, brother of 
Bums's " Lovely Jean." 

Nanse Tannock or Tinnock here referred to, kept a small tavern in 
Mauchline, which was frequented by Burns when he lived at Mossgiel 
Farm. Robert Chambers states that she has been described as a true 
"Ale wife," in the proverbial sense of the term — close, discreet, civil, and 
no tale teller. If any neighbouring wife came asking if her John was 
here, " Oh no," Nance would reply, shaking money in her pocket as 
she spoke, " he's no here," implying to the querist that her husband 
was not in the house, while she meant to herself that he was not among 
her half-pence — ^thus keeping the word of promise to the ear, but 
breaking it to the hope. When the members of the Paisley Bums 
Club visited Mauchline, on 4th July, 1877, Nance Tannock's house 
was still entire, but was then occupied as a tinsmith's shop and dwell- 
ing house. 

"29th JANUARY, 1815. 

" A numerous and respectable body of admirers of the Bard met in 
the ' George and Dragon,' and partook of a plentiful and substantial 
supper, where the * Great Chieftain o' the puddin' race ' graced both 
ends of the table, prepared according to a receipt brought from Ayr- 
shire by the worthy Secretary, (blank in Minute Book) who superin- 
tended the making of them with great attention. 

" The Chair was taken by Mr. Robert Lang. Mr. R. A. Smith was 
Croupier. 

" A select instrumental band of amateurs favoured the company by 
performing national airs appropriate to the toasts and songs, several 
of which were original, and of considerable merit. 

*' The ale caup presented to the Club at last meeting by Mr. James 
Armour, was produced, handsomely mounted with silver, and the 
following inscription on it : — 
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" BURNS^S FAVOURITE CAUP. 
"Presented to the Paisley Burns Club, 29th J any., 18 14, 

AT THEIR anniversary MEETING, 

to commemorate the worth of the bard, 
By James Armour, brother of the Poet's 

*AiN Dear Jean.' 

** Wi* mony a draft o* reamin' nappy 
Aft Scotia's Bard I've made (vl* happy, 
And sleekened many a mashlum bannock 
That grac'd the board o' auld Nance Tannock." 



" He glow'd with all the spirit of the Bard, 
Fame ! honest fame, his great, his dear reward. 

"The Caup being filled with * Nappy Ale,' the following song 
written for the occasion by Mr. Robert Allan, Kilbarchan, was sung 
by Mr. Smith, immediately before drinking from it, which every one 
present did, and gave their toast. 

" KlK—Ferrie Gordon, 

" Fill the bicker to the brim. 
To Scotia's Bard and drink to him 
Who was the king amang them a'. 
He's dear to us tho' now awa'. 

For the Bruce and Wallace wight. 
And for liberty and right, 
Fu' weel cou'd he the whistle blaw, 
The Bard o' Caledonia. 

" Dear to him was summer's e'en, 
Hawthorn shade and valley green, 
Rosy brier and birken shaw, 
The pride o' Caledonia. 

** Now, again, well taste the brie, 
Till the drap glance in our e'e. 
An' aye we'll round the bicker ca' 
To Burns and Caledonia." 




BUKNS'S I-'AVOL'RITE CAUP (Full Size.) 

Prrt€n/tti io tht Paisley Sums Club, 2glh Jaiiy., 1814, at thtir Ninth Anniversary Meeting ^ 
tht birlh iif the Bard, h James Armour, brotkfr to the Poet's " ain ^ar Jtan." 

\Vi' mony a dtaughl o' reamin' maul, 
Aft Scoiia'i lianl I've mndc fu* happy, 
And slockenM ■nonj' a machlin bannock 
Thai grac'd ibc board o' auld Nanse Tannock. 

On ihc rc^'erso side of the top silver hooji of this Caup ; — 

He glow'd wiih all the spirit of the Bard, 
Fftine, banesl fame, his gieat, his dear lewatd. 
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" An ancient drinking horn was also produced by the President, 
Mr. R. Lang, said to have belonged to the family of the Immortal 
Patriot, 'Wallace,' which produced many patriotic sentiments, that 
did great honour to the persons who gave them. 

" The following songs, also written by Mr. Robert Allan, were sung 

with good effect by Mr. Smith : — 

" Where is the harp when the Bard was young, 
The harp that his infant hand hath strung, 
That broke on our ear from its hallowed cell, 
As a thunder peal in the hollow dell ; 
And in stilly murmurings stole its way. 
Like the brook and the breeze of a summer's day. 

" Where is the harp when the Bard was young, 
The harp that his infant hand hath strung, 
That o'er the expanse of ocean swept ; 
Laugh'd with the gay, with the mournful wept, 
And came on us still on our wandering way. 
Like the brook and the breeze of a summer's day. 

" Where is the harp when the Bard was young, 
The harp that his infant hand hath strung. 
O Scotia ! listen its echoing! wild. 
Its chords are torn, and the minstrel child 
Is sunk — but his songs shall murmur aye 
Like the brook and the breeze of a summer's day. 



'* Shall Scotia lament o'er the Bard she hath lost. 
While laurels are blooming around him ? 
Can she weep o'er the wreaths that affection hath wove. 
And fresh and unfading hath bound him ? 

" Yes Scotia may weep ; but the tears she will shed 
Are those of a fond, loving mother ; 
She weeps for her son, as she hangs up the harp. 
That ne'er shall be strung by another. 

" But the star of his glory, that hallows the dome 
Where the echoes yet sweetly are streaming, 
Will play round the harp, as to wake it to life. 
And brighten her eye with its beaming. 

" Then peace to his shade, in her bosom he rests. 
Nor time the fond tie shall e'er sever ; 
On her heath-blooming hills and her mountains of storm. 
His laurels shall blossom for ever. 
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" In the course of the evening several fine glees were sung by the 
gentlemen present, which added much to the enjoyment of all present. 

"The company broke up highly pleased — * sorry to part' but 
anticipating ' happy to meet again.' " 

After the first meeting of the Club in the Star Inn, the meetings, 
with one or two exceptions, as already stated, were held in the Saracen's 
Head Inn, better known as the Paisley Town's House, the principal 
Inn in the town. The meeting this year, it will be observed, was held 
in the George and Dragon Tavern, now No. i Garthland Street, at 
the north end of Mill Street, and was in former times the East Toll 
House, before it was removed to the north end of Hawkhead Road, 
on the Paisley and Glasgow Road. This was a respectable and well 
conducted tavern, but inferior in accommodation and standing when 
compared with the Town's House. No reason however is given in the 
Minute Book for making the change. 

I cannot make out who was the worthy Secretary at this time that 
had the " Great Chieftain o' the puddin' race prepared according to a 
receipt he brought from Ajrrshire." 

Robert Allan, here referred to, at this meeting of the Celebration, 
29th January, 181 5, who composed the spirited and able song "Fill 
the Bicker to the Brim," in honour of Burns's favourite Caup, was a 
native of Kilbarchan, and born at Townfoot there, on 4th November, 
1774. He was the third child of a family of ten — five sons and five 
daughters. What education he received was in the Parish School, 
then taught by the elder Mr. Manson, but he must have done much 
in the way of self-improvement when his school days were over. 
After leaving the school he learned to be a hand-loom weaver, although 
his father's occupation was that of a flax-dresser, that industry being 
at that period a common method of obtaining a livelihood in the 
village, but as a branch of industry it is now unknown in Kil- 
barchan. Robert Allan's father, and indeed the whole family of 
the "Allan's," as they were affectionately termed, were deservedly 
much respected in the village. When Robert Allan began to write 
poetry is now unknown, but looking to the style of his composition and 
other circumstances, he must have commenced very early in life. In 
1807 Tannahill wrote him a very flattering poetical epistle, from which 
it would appear they had been intimate for a long time. In 1808 
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Allan assisted in the formation of the Kilbarchan Library, which is 
still a prosperous Institution. 

Robert Allan evinced an early enthusiastic bias for the muse, and 
this taste was encouraged by the popularity attained by his boon com- 
panion, Robert Tannahill. Robert Allan enjoyed like Tannahill the 
friendship, and was aided by the musical ability, of R. A. Smith. 
Those songs of Allan's which received Smith's musical touch, will bear, 
comparison with the best song efforts of any of his compeers. Raciness 
in the rhyme, harmony in the rhythm, simplicity in expression and 
pathos of sentiment, stamp all his productions with a grace and ease 
unsurpassed by the productions of any of his contemporaries. Take 
for example his " My bark is now upon the wave," " The Seamew was 
screaming,'* " The twa Martyrs* Widows," ** There grew in bonnie 
Scotland a thistle and a brier," and that incomparable song, " There's 
nae covenant noo lassie." There are many ballads and other songs 
of equal ability. In 18 19 The Harp of Renfrewshire was then 
published in Paisley under the editorial supervision of Motherwell In 
the preface Robert Allan is specially thanked for his contributions, 
and a number of his songs are inserted throughout the work. I well 
remember in 1834 of hearing at a private party a well educated gentle- 
man sing the last of these songs I have mentioned, ''There's nae 
covenant noo lassie," when he was so overcome with the plaintive and 
sympathizing language of the Poet that he completely broke down in 
the singing of it, and had to stop. 

In 1836 Robert Allan published by subscription a volume of songs 
and poems. The volume consisted of 228 pages, was entitled 
" Evening Hours ; Poems and Songs by Robert Allan, Kilbarchan," 
and was dedicated to " Robert Burns Hardy, Esq., in testimony of 
regard for his disinterested benevolence and friendship, and of 
admiration, this work is respectfully inscribed by his sincere friend, 
the Author." This collection does not comprise all his writings, for 
some of the contributions to the Harp of Renfrewshire were not 
included in it, and it is well-known that he also took with him to 
America a considerable quantity of unpublished pieces. The reception 
which the volume met with greatly disappointed him. He began to 
suppose that his merits as a Poet were overlooked, and it is said he 
became gloomy and irritable in consequence. He was now above 
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sixty years of age, and he felt the infirmities of age coming upon him. 
Some of his friends had emigrated to America and were succeeding 
there. This along with other reasons induced him to turn his thoughts 
in the direction of the New World, and ultimately he made up his 
mind to leave his native land, against the advice of his friends here. 

A few of his friends and admirers of Kilbarchan, met on Thursday 
evening, 22nd April, 1846, in Mrs. Stewart's Eagle Inn, to entertain 
him previous to his departure to America. Toasts, songs — among 
which were some of his own sweet effusions — and recitations followed 
each other in agreeable succession. The night was spent in a manner 
truly congenial to the feelings of the Bard, about to leave his native 
land, to the minstrelsy of which he had contributed many imperishable 
songs, left calculated to cheer the hearts of his countrymen, while he 
who so humbly penned them, had prepared to spend the remainder of 
his years far from those scenes which tended to awaken within him the 
noble ambition of pleasing at first only a limited circle of friends, 
some of whom surrounded him on that occasion, amongst whom was 
Matthew Tannahill the brother of his companion for poetic fame — 
and in which have ultimately led to the extensive popularity which his 
songs have justly deserved. 

Robert Allan on the 28th of April, 1841, when he was in his sixty- 
seventh year, sailed from Greenock for New York. He had a pleasant 
passage, till the banks of Newfoundland were reached. There the 
vessel was detained by the foggy weather for eight days, and the Poet 
caught a cold which confined him for some time to his bed. When 
he landed at New York on first June, he was taken to the house of a 
Charles Cunningham a native of Kilbarchan, who kept the Rob Roy 
Tavern in New York. There he was hospitably entertained, and after 
partaking of some tea with his friends, he expressed a desire to lie 
down as he still felt a little fatigued. A Mrs. Barclay, also a native of 
Kilbarchan, who was present, gave him a bed, and he lay down never 
to rise again. He felt no pain, but gradually sank till the seventh of 
June, when the gifted poet passed away as if falling asleep. He was 
buried in the Carviene Vault, New York, and his funeral was attended 
by many who had known him in life, and also by a number of 
sympathising Americans (^Report of Centenary), 

The Centenary of Robert Allan's birth was celebrated on Wednesday 
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4th November, 1874. Two meetings were held in Kilbarchan in 
recognition of the hundredth anniversary of the birth of the Poet The 
venerable steeple was illuminated in honour of the occasion. A 
company of about 130 assembled at the festival in the Mason's Arms, 
under the Presidency of Mr. William M 'Oscar, and Mr. Archibald 
Craig officiated as Croupier. A band of amateur musicians, natives 
of the village, supplied excellent and appropriate music during the 
whole of the evening. The following gentlemen went from Paisley, 
where the talented and gifted poet was well known and highly 
esteemed : — Messrs. James Caldwell, Craigielea House, (a native of the 
village) ; John Fisher, Craigielea Cottage ; R. L. Henderson, Writer ; 
William Stewart, Architect; Thomas Peacock, James Cook, Peter 
Robertson, Alexander Adam, William Weir, William Lawrie and 
Joseph Black. 

A number of appropriate toasts was proposed and responded to in 
eloquent terms, all helping to pass the evening in a very pleasant and 
enjoyable manner. During the evening there was hung behind the 
Chairman a portrait of Robert Allan, the work of his son Robert. 

The other meeting, the Centenary Soiree, was simultaneously held 
in the Good Templar Hall, Steeple Square. Mr. John Shaw, Inspector 
of Poor, occupied the Chair. The hall was filled to its utmost 
capacity, upwards of 250 being present. The Chairman was accom- 
panied to the platform by James Hart, Alex. Anderson and Andrew 
Brodie. The proceedings were commenced by the audience singing 
the looth Psalm, and the Chairman afterwards in an able and 
exhaustive address related the incidents connected with Mr. Robert 
Allan's life, which has helped me to write this memoir. A number of 
appropriate songs and addresses followed, which contributed greatly to 
the evening's entertainment. 

"29th JANUARY, 1 816. 

" The Bums Club, with their friends, upwards of eighty in number, 
met in the Renfrewshire Tontine, to commemorate the birth of their 
favourite Bard, and at seven o'clock evening, sat down to an elegant 
supper, — R. A Smith, President, Hugh Turnbull, Croupier. 

" Immediately after supper the fine old canon ' Non nobis domine,' 

6 
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was sung by Messrs. Smith, Stewart and Urquhart ; after which the 
President rose and expressed his thanks at witnessing such a numerous 
and highly respectable assemblage of the admirers of the Bard whose 
birth they were that day met to celebrate, but he regretted that it was 
not in his power to accede to the usual custom of delivering an address 
from the chair, that, never having been accustomed to speak in public, 
he felt himself quite incapable of such a task ; he had however thrown 
loosely together some few sentences for the occasion, and he craved 
to be allowed to sing them. 

'' This request being unanimously granted, the cloth was removed 
from a piano-forte which had served as the centre table at the head of 
the room, with which he accompanied himself, whilst he sang the 
following irregular stanzas to extempore music — chorus excepted. 

'' Again the circling year, 
Returns the natal day, 
Of Scotia's favourite Bard ; 
With joy we assemble, 
To show our regard to his memory, 
And pay the tribute, 
Due to his powerful genius. 

*' Let us be united in social friendship, 
And as the enlivening glass goes round, 
Raise the song to Bums, 
Great Master of the Caledonian Lyre, 
Who sweetly sang of love 
And all its joys and pains ; 
Whose magic touch, 
Could move the soul to pity. 
Thrill the heart with ecstacy. 
Or nerve the Patriot's arm to deeds of high renown. 

Chorus — 



Peace to his shade, 

Let us twine a wreath to his fame. 



Chorus. Largo. 
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Peace to hit Shade, let us twine a meath to bto tame, let na 
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His memory will be fondly cherished by his grateful country, 
While his varied beauties of nature shall give light, 
His songs will impart rapture.'' 

Chorus — 
Peace to his shade, 



Let us twine a wreath to his fame. 



Chorus. 
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Peaoe to his Shade, let us honour his 
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•* Hail Caledonia I Hail I 
Land of the mountain and the flood I 
Nurse of Virtue I 
Cradle of the Brave I 

What though no mantling vine adore thy rugged brow, 
The hardy thistle and the heather bell 
Form a wild chaplet, dearer far. 
To Freedom's hallowed eye. 



" Romantic Land I I love thy rocky steeps. 
Thy mountain torrents and thy woody glens, 
Where humble Virtue, in thy Peasant cot. 
With blest Contentment, still delights to dwell ; 
And Hospitality with open arms. 
Receives the wandering stranger at the door ; — 
Here no treachery lurks. 
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No vile assassin, who with demon smile, 

Can wear a friendly mask, 
And fling the steel into the victim's heart. 

" No— such base deeds belong 
To climes where fragrant myrtles scent the air. 
Where golden orange groves delight the eye, 
Where crouching slaves obey the tyrant's nod, 
And Nature smiles in vain. 
Then Caledonia dear to me ; thy hills 
Though bleak and bare thy lofty summits rise. 
For thou hast ever been the freeman's sacred home. 

" And dear to me the lowly Poet's lay. 
Who strung anew fair Scotia's olden harp. 
And true to Nature waked its slumbering tones. 
And bade them breathe of love — 
Who sung the praises of his native land 
In never-dying cadence, and inspired 
By Freedom's spirit, struck the magic cords 
With all a Minstrel's fire." • 

" This eulogy to Bums and Caledonia was well received. A bumper 
was filled and drunk in solemn silence to the memory of the Bard. 

" Then followed a number of excellent toasts and sentiments chiefly 
by the Chairman and Croupier. Nor in the festal hour were the 
beautiful lyrics of Bums forgotten, many of them were sung to favourite 
Scottish melodies in the tme style of native simplicity, which never can 
fail to aflect and delight the unsophisticated admirers of nature. 

" The following tribute to the memory of departed genius, written 
by Doctor Craig, one of the early members of the Club, was also sung 
to original music by the President 

" THE WREATH. 

" I stood on the spot where his lyre is unstrung. 
Where cold is the bosom it fired ; 
I wept o'er the bones of the Sovereign of song, 
The Minstrel whom Nature inspired. 



* This poetry and music, by R. A. Smith, are entered in the Club Minute Book 
in his own handwriting. 
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" I plncked a green wreath from the Bard's hallowed tomb, 
But it was not the wreath of his fame. 
No ! the wreath of his fame shall unfadingly bloom 
In the glory that circles his name. 

" Yes, Bums, while the children of Scotia shall heave 
A sigh o'er the grave of the Bard, 
To thee native Minstrel affection shall weave, 
A wreath of eternal regard. 

'' This elegant little composition was greeted by the company with 
the applause it so justly merited. 

" At a seasonable time of the evening, the President, in name of 
Archibald Spiers, Esq.,* M.P. for the County, presented the Club 
with an Ale Caup, made of the Wallace Oak at Elderslie, which was 
received as a most estimable relic, and a very suitable reply was 
returned for the society by Mr. Robert Lang, who occupied the 
Croupier's chair at the moment. 

" The Caup being filled with * reamin' nappy * every person in the 
room drank from it, and gave a sentiment agreeable to the general 
custom of the Club. 

" The inspiration of the moment gave birth to many effusions worthy 
of the occasion, and the round was finished with a joyous three-times- 
three, hands linked in hands round the festive board. 

" The remainder of the evening was spent in the happiest manner, 
and in due time the company departed to their respective homes, 
highly gratified with the mental treat which they had so eminently 
enjoyed. 

" Among the songs on this occasion was the following original one 
by James Scadlock : — 

SONG. 

IVritien for Burns* Anniversary^ 1816, 

Wiih rapture we hail the birth-night of the bard. 

Whose merit emblazons his name with the great. 

His honour old Scotia for ever will guard, 

While the thistle blooms wild on the bleak stormy height 

• Mr. Archibald Spiers died at Elderslie House on and November, 1832. 
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Awake then the lyre to the soul-melting theme, 

While our hearts beat with joy to the praise of his name ; 

In friendship united, still true to our trust, 

We weave the green bays 'round his much-honour'd bust 

How pleasant the scenes which my mem'ry pourtrays. 
As round the full bowl thus in friendship we join. 
In remembrance of Bums, whose love soothing lays 
Has wove the green wreath that his temples entwine. 

Awake then the lyre to the soul-melting theme, 

While our hearts beat with joy in the praise of his name ; 

In friendship united, -still true to our trust, 

We weave the green bays 'round his much-honour'd bust 

The war-song of nations b hush*d in the dell, 
And the victor's retum'd to his own native plain, 
The sigh is forgot for the heroes who fell. 
But the fame of our bard for ever remains. 

Awake then the Ijrre to the soul-melting theme, 

Wliile our hearts beat with joy in the praise of his name ; 

In friendship united, still true to our trust. 

We weave the green bajrs 'round his much-honour'd bust 

The proceedings at this annual meeting of the club were particularly 
interesting, but they could scarcely be otherwise than successful 
under such an able and judicious president as Mr. R. A. Smith. His 
poetical panegyric on Burns and Caledonia, with the accompanying 
music, were above all praise, and must hare been exceedingly agreeable 
to the gentlemen present Besides the stirring music and the appro- 
priate and superior poetry by Mr. Smith, who was himself a 
proficient at playing the piano, the company had a valuable gift 
presented to them for behoof of the club. Only two years previously 
Mr. James Armour, brother to " My ain dear Jean," gave to the club 
a valuable relic of an ale caup that had been used by the Bard, and 
now they were presented with another valuable caup by Mr. Spiers of 
Elderslie, made of the wood of Wallace oak-tree at Elderslie, the 
most famous tree in Scotland of historic fame. An illustration is 
given of this caup. 

The meetings at different places in the country, to celebrate the 
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birth of Burns, were somewhat numerous this year. Besides those at 
Johnstone and Kilbarchan, the meetings in Edinburgh and London 
which are given, are particularly interesting and worthy of a careful 
perusal 

At Johnstone a goodly number of the representatives of the village 
met in the house of Mr. Cuthbertson, vintner, to commemorate the 
natal day of the Scottish Bard. Besides the address of Mr. Thorn, 
the presses of the meeting, " a variety of poetical performances, with 
critical dissertations on Scottish poetry, etc., composed for the occasion, 
were read, a number of Bums's most popular and fascinating songs 
were sung, thus happily blending instruction with amusement, while 
the flowing bowl gave additional zest to the festivities of the scene." 
The newspapers state that — *'At Kilbarchan, the anniversary of 
Bums' birth was celebrated by a highly creditable and numerous 
company in the Black Bull Inn. The meeting was characterized by 
the most social conviviality. A band of native amateurs, filled up 
the intervals of hilarity by a rich and judicious entertainment of 
Scottish music The display of vocal music for tasteful and scien- 
tific arrangement surpassed that of any former anniversary. The 
songs in general were in unison with the feelings of the company, 
and many of them were calculated to awaken the finest sensibilities 
of the heart. Of the toasts and sentiments, some were marked by 
their peculiar reference to the Bard and his most distinguished 
Patrons, while others excited the deepest interest, from their asso- 
ciations with ideas of liberty and patriotism.'' 

Mr. David Semple in his life of Tannahill, published in 1875, P^^ 
114, referring to James Buchanan, Kilbarchan, states in a footnote, 
that, "he was chosen tlie first chairman of the Kilbarchan Bums 
Anniversary Club in 1 804." The members of the Paisley Bums Club 
were much astonished at this statement by Mr. Semple, for it was one 
of the early traditions among the members that their club was really 
the first Bums Club that was fully and formally instituted in the king- 
dom to honour the memory of the bard. This statement however of 
a Kilbarchan club having been formed in 1804, made it to be a year 
older than the Paisley Burns Club. As Mr. Semple did not quote his 
authority for making this statement, I resolved to go to Kilbarchan to 
ascertain if it was correct At my solicitation, I got Mr. James Cald- 
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well, who from being a native of Kilbarchan, and therefore well 
known to everyone in it, induced to accompany me, to introduce me 
to some of the oldest inhabitants in the village. 

We visited on 25th March, 1877, four of the oldest natives in Kil- 
barchan, viz., John Wilkie, James Buchanan, Archibald Crawford, and 
Robert Caldwell, of the respective ages of 81, 85, and 89 years, men 
of the highest probity, and with one exception, possessing their usual 
intelligence and memory, and whom it was a pleasure to listen to, in 
telling their unbiassed stories. They all concurred in the statement 
that it was after 1805 before any meeting of the inhabitants of Kil- 
barchan was held to celebrate the birthday of Bums, that they only 
met yearly on that day, and that no record of the proceedings was 
taken. Robert Caldwell, the latter of those named, stated that John 
Kirkland, then residing in Largs, was always along with him at these 
Burns meetings. I intended to have visited Mr. Kirkland in Largs, 
whom I knew very well, but I met him afterwards in Paisley, on 23rd 
August, 1879, ^^^ ^^is saved me the trouble of going there. He then 
informed me that he was born in Kilbarchan in 1790, and that he was 
therefore 89 years of age. When 18 years of age, he said that in 18089 
he, for the first time attended, along with his father, a meeting in the 
Black Bull Inn, to celebrate the birthday of Bums. His father was in 
the chair on that occasion, and he believed this was the third meeting 
of that kind in Kilbarchan, and which would make the first meeting to 
be held in 1806. At the first meeting James Buchanan was in the 
chair, at the second Mr. Webster, and at the third, as already stated, 
his father. He believed, he stated, that it was Robert Tannahill, 
along with R. A. Smith and others, who established the Paisley Burns 
Club, that were the means of getting a club also formed in Kilbarchan 
in 1806, and not 1804. Mr. Kirkland mentioned to me that he had 
been informed that I had, along with Mr. Caldwell, been making in- 
quiries at Kilbarchan about this matter, and this circumstance had 
been the cause, since then, of his considering the whole subject, and 
casting certain occurrences together to enable him to arrive at a 
correct conclusion about these Burns meetings. Mr. Kirkland at this 
long age enjoyed good health, and his mind, I saw, was quite clear 
and correct. Mr. John Wilkie, here mentioned, informed me that 
these annual meetings about Bums were regarded in the village as of 



an aristocratic kind, and were continued so down till about 1820, 
when another meeting by other persons was held, and it was called the 
New Burns Club. James Buchanan, the other person o( that name 
whom we visited, staled that this New Club was formed at the Radical 
time in iSso, and that he frequently attended it. At those meetings 
tbey bad no spirits or liquor of any kind in connection with the toasts 
that were proposed, Ihey only partook of bread and cheese and cold 
water. In this way, he said, they did not take anything that was 
taxed, their object being to starve the Government and cause them to 
submit to the views of the inhabitants. 

In Glasgow there do not appear from the public prints of that 
period, to have been any meetings held to celebrate the birth of 
Burns, none having taken place there since 1812, when the Glasgow 
and Ayrshire Society met in the Black Bull Inn, D. Niven in the 
Chair, while another meeting was held by what was called the Glasgow 
Coul Club at the same time. 

At Edinburgh, on agih Jan., j8i6, a highly interesting and 
important meeting was held to celebrate the birth of Bums, in 
M'Ewan's Tavern in the Royal Exchange. The report of the proceed- 
ings are taken from the Glasgmu Chronicle, where an extremely good 
dinner and plenty of good wine was given to the guests for a guinea 
each. The company exceeded 100 in number, and comprised a 
respectable portion of rank and position, and a high display of 
literary talent. Amongst the former were the Earl of Leven ; the 
Hon. Ramsay Maule, M.P. ; Charles Forbes, Esq., M.P. ; Alex. 
Boswell of Auchenleck; the Hon. Captain Napier, R.N. ; Captain G. 
C Mackenzie, R.N. ; Captain Gordon, R.N. ; Lieut. -Col. Wilson, 
late from the field of Waterloo, with other naval and military gentle- 
men ; among others were Mr. Jeffrey. Mr. John Wilson and Mr. 
Walter Scott. Mr. Boswell took the chair, and the Hon. Mr. Maule 
WU croupier. Mr. Scott acted as one of the stewards, assisted by 
Mr. George Thomson, the weli-known corresjx>ndent of Burns, and 
other gentlemen distinguished as the friends and admirers of the Poet. 

The company sat down to dinner about six o'clock. When the 
cloth was removed, the fine canon of Non Nobis Domini was sung 
with great effect by Messrs. Elliot, King and Giant ; after which the 
foUowing toasts were given, with many others, which spiingiog Grom 
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the impulse of the moment, we regret we cannot particularise, although 
those who had the good fortune to be present will not soon forget the 
happy union in their Chairman of wit, hilarity and prompt good sense 
which produced them, *The King,' the 'Prince Regent,* and the 
' Memory of Bums,' in solemn silence, was drunk by the company 
standing, after which the foUowing verses, the composition of Mr. 
Boswell, were recited : — 

*' Oh I who shall breathe upon the oaten reed. 
That pour'd its melody on winding Ayr, 
And who shall claim thy mantle as his mead, 
Gift of wild poesy, which thou didst wear I 
For rude and earth-bom wight how little meet 
So rich a mantle and a note so sweet I 
Thee, Bard of Coila, all her echoes mourn. 
Hid in the silent cave and tuneless grove, 
No more the pennant on the breeze is borne, 
Mirth's jocund carol, or the plaints of love ; 
Dark Lugar's stream unheeded leaves its bed, 
And all that liv'd to thee, seems still and dead. 
But when soft memory of other days 
Steals on the £ancy with delusive glow. 
And while deep wrapt we ponder on thy lays 
With music not their own, the waters flow 
Thy spirit hov'ring seems to rule the spell, 
And our eyes glisten, while our bosoms swell." 

Then followed the toasts of the " Widow and Children of the Poet ; " 
" The health of Gilbert Bums.*' Afterwards were given a great many 
other toasts ; and on Mr. Boswell being called upon for a song of his 
own composition, he politely sung one of great beauty and spirit, 
tributary to the genius Burns in the first instance ; then alluding to 
the ingenious and respectable Mr. Hogg ; and closing in a brilliant 
tribute to the great poet present, who, a Scotchman himself, made 
Scotland and Scottish valour the constant theme of his verse. He 
concluded by giving, although in his presence, ** Walter Scott,*' which 
was drank, amidst pealing applause, with three times three. Mr. 
Scott made a masterly and ingenious reply, of which (so says the 
reporter of this meeting,) being averse to mar a curious tale in the 
telling, we shall not attempt to give the faintest outline. 
A number of other toasts were given of the most animating and 
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appropriate description; such as by Mr. Maule: "The Star of the 
Scottish Bar." Mr. Scott and Mr. Jeffrey in the course of 
the evening gave the following toasts; "Mr. James Hogg," 
whose absence he could almost take upon himself to say, 
could only be occasioned by a storm on the Headlands. "The 
memory of the learned and excellent John Leyden ; " "The memory 
of the amiable and ingenious James Graham." Mr. Boswell then 
proposed "The health of Mr. George Thomson, to whose enterprise 
and exertions chiefly it was owing that the great number of the exquisite 
lyrics of Bums had been produced." The toast was drunk with loud 
and prolonged expressions of approbation and cordial concurrence, to 
which Mr. Thomson replied by a neat and modest address of thanlcs. 
The last of the literary toasts was closed with the name of Joanna 
Baillie, a Scotswoman who yields the palm of practical excellence to 
neither sex, and to no country, and shortly after eleven o'clock, 
Mr. Boswell, after staling an indisposition of four months' continuance 
as the cause of his early departure, quitted the chair which he had 
filled during the whole course of the evening in the most brilliant 
and exhilaiory manner, carrying with him the cordial good wishes of 
the many hearts he had made merry and left behind him. The chair 
was then taken by the Hon. Mr. Maule, who had ably seconded Mr. 
Boswell as Croupier during the day, and who maintained the 
festivity of the evening till the following morning. The following 
were the other toasts proposed during the evening : " The memory 
of those who had earliest befriended or otherwise distinguished the 
Poet, — Dr. filacklock, Mrs, Dunlop, Earl of Glencairn, and Dr. 
Cunie." " The Admirers of Burns," Mr. Roscoe. Glee, — " Where 
arc the Joys." " Dunbar, the Chaucer of Scotland." Drunk with loud, 
prolonged and marked applause. " The Wooden Walls." Glee — " Ye 
Mariners of England." " Wellington," " Our Brave Tars," with 
CQlhusiasm, and the three times three. Glee — " See the Conquering 
Hero Comes." " The Memory of the Heroes of Waterloo." Song — 
*■ Farewell ihou Fair Day." "To the Memory of Robert Bruce, the 
aascnor ol the Independence of Scotland." " To the Memory of 
Sir William Wallace, the Champion of his Country's Liberty." Song, — 
" Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled." Before dismissing the meeting 
be took an opportunity of declaring that he should at all times be 
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happy to aid and assist the family of Burns ; and further, that so 
entirely was he satisfied with the harmony, conviviality, and whole 
tone and temper of the meeting, that he should make it a point upon 
every possible occasion of attending this commemoration during his 
life. The company then separated about two o'clock on the (following 
Friday morning.) 

Sir Alexander Boswell, who presided at the meeting, was the eldest 
son of James Boswell, the biographer of Dr. Johnson. He was born 
9th October, 1775. By education and study he was a highly intelligent 
gentleman, and indulged much in the composition of poetry. In 
1803 he published anonymously a book entitled, '* Songs chiefly in the 
Scottish dialect," many of which became very popular. To his great 
exertions and influence, the public are mainly indebted for the erec- 
tion of the Burns monument at Alloway, and he laid the foundation 
stone, before an immense concourse of the admirers of the Bard, on 
25th January, 1820. At the period of the great political excitement 
in the country in 1822, he very unfortunately wrote a poetical squib 
upon Mr. James Stewart of Dunearn, a political opponent, from whom 
he received a challenge to fight a duel, which was promptly accepted. 
The parties met near the village of Auchtertool in Fifeshire. Sir 
Alexander, believing himself to be in the wrong, in the most 
chivalrous manner, fired his pistol into the air, but his opponent took 
a most deliberate aim and his shot was fatal. Sir Alexander died the 
following day, 26th March, 1822. Thus passed away this chivalrous, 
public-spirited, able and accomplished gentleman, a martyr to a false 
and barbarous custom. 

In London, in the Freemason's Tavern, about two hundred of the 
friends and admirers of Burns met, as described in the Glasgow 
Chronicle of 30th May, 18 16, for the purpose of aiding the subscrip- 
tion for completing the monument then erecting over the grave of 
Burns at Dumfries. The chair was filled by the Earl of Aberdeen, 
and the company, which comprised several distinguished and many 
respectable names, partook of a very good dinner and passed the 
evening in the utmost festivity. After several loyal and patriotic 
toasts, the Earl of Aberdeen said, on rising to propose the toast of the 
evening, he would occupy but a very small space of their time, as they 
were met to commemorate the flame of Robert Burns, of whom, 



without any disparagement to contemporary excellence, he might 
safely say he was the most truly original genius of our time. They 
might justly be proud of his virtues and of his fame, for his genius 
was truly national, he might be said to have sprung from the very soil 
of Scotland. Yet though they might justly be proud of his reputation, 
and when they recollected the hard fate which was his share, and the 
comparative obscurity with which he struggled through life, he feared 
they might take some shame to themselves that his name, which 
ought only to have been an honour to Scotland, was in some degree a 
reproacli la her. They had a long arrear of admiration and gratitude 
to pay, and they could now make no better reparation to the poet for 
their former unkindness than by honouring his tomb. This last duty 
was what they were now called on to discharge — a duly said his Lord- 
ship, "vain and fruitless if you please, but a duly which every man 
will consider served who feels an interest in the honour of his country 
and the power of genius." He then proposed that they should drink 
to the memory of Robert Burns. 

The Earl of Aberdeen, understanding that a son of Bums was pre- 
sent with some of his relatives, begged to propose his health and that 
of his family. Mr. Burns, in a speech truly affecting from the sensi- 
bility, Deatness, and simplicity with which it was delivered, expressed 
his high sense of the honour done to the memory of his deceased 
father by the commemoration of his name. For himself, his mother, 
and the other members of his family, who had no claim to the notice 
of that distinguished assembly, other than that which arose out of 
their connection with him who was peculiarly the object of their 
admiration, he begged to say that they had ever felt, and did still feel, 
the most lively gratitude for the enthusiastic kindness and attention 
they had experienced from the friends of the Poet of Scotland. 
Among the toasts, " Mr. Thomas Campbell and the living poets of Scot- 
land,'' and the " Scottish artists," were proposed amidst the shouts of 
the assembly. Mr. Campbell and Mr. AVilkie returned thanks. Many 
national songs and Scottish melodies were sung in the course of the 
evening ; the poem written for tlie occasion by Mr. Campbell, was re- 
cited with much feeling and prodigious effect by Mr. Conway. Mr. 
Jordan, the Secretary, whose efforts in the cause have been unceasing, 
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stated that the subscriptions amounted to ;^35o in aid of the 
mausoleum fund. 

The following is a copy of the first three and the last two verses of 
the poem written by Mr. Thomas Campbell for this occasion : — 

ODE TO THE MEMORY OF BURNS. 

By Thos, Campbdl^ given at the Meeting in London^ in the Freemason*! Tavern, 

Soul of the Poet 1 wheresoe'er, 
Reclaim'd from earth, thy genius plume 
Her wings of immortality ; 
Suspend thy harp in happier sphere, 
And with thine influence illume 
The gladness of our jubilee 

And fly like fiends from secret spell, 
Discord and strife, at Bums's name. 
Exorcised by his memory ; 
For he was chief of Bards that swell 
The heart with songs of social flame 
And high delicious revelry. 

And Love's own strain to him was given. 

To warble all its ecstasies 

With Pythian words unsought, unwill'd — 

Love the surviving gift of Heaven, 

The choicest sweet of Paradise, 

In life's else bitter cup distill'd. •' 

Farewell, high chief of Scottish song I 
That could alternately impart 
Wisdom and rapture in thy page 
And brand each vice with satire strong, 
Whose lines and mottoes of the heart, 
Whose truths electrify the sage. 

Farewell I and ne'er may Envy dare 
To wring one baleful poison drop 
From the crush'd laurels of thy bust ; 
But while the lark sings sweet in air 
Still may the grateful pilgrim stop 
To bless the spot that holds thy dust. 



CHAPTER III. 

TN 1816 the members of the Paisley Burns Club had under their 
^ consideration the making of new rules, for regulating the manage- 
ment of the business of the Club. Some of the new rules they 
adopted were of considerable importance to the Club, and involved 
great changes in the management of the business. One of the new 
rules was that the members of the Committee of Management should 
meet on the first Thursday of every month, and that a President 
should be chosen every three months to take the Chair at these meet- 
ings. Another new important rule was that the members of the Club 
should be elected by ballot, and that they should pay Two 
Shillings and Sixpence of entry money. This last rule was afterwards 
altered to making the entry money only One Shilling. The new rules 
were finally fixed to be thus : — 

THE PAISLEY BURNS CLUB. 
InsiituUd January^ iSoj. 

The following articles were unanimously agreed to : — 

I St That the Club do meet annually to commemorate the birth of 
the Bard 

2nd. That a President, Secretary and Stewards be chosen annually, 
the first Thursday of January, when the hours of meeting 
shall be fixed. 

3rd. That a Committee of Management be chosen annually, the first 
Thursday of March, from the members of the Club; the 
President and Secretary to continue members of the Committee 
for another year, six members of the old Committee to be 
chosen, and seven members more to be chosen ixom the 
remaining members of the Club. 
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4th. Besides the Annual Meeting, the Club shall meet on the first 
Thursday of every month, a President to be chosen every three 
months, to ensure good order at the monthly meetings. Two- 
thirds required to admit a member. 

Sth. Every member of the Club must be elected by ballot, and the 
name of the person proposed to remain one Club night for the 
inspection of the members, the ballot to take place next meet- 
ing, and every person so admitted to pay the Secretary the 
sum of Two Shillings and Sixpence. Not to exceed thirty 
members. Alteration of Rules to be on the table one 
Meeting. 

A number of short biographical notices have been prepared, which 
will be given at the end of this chapter, of gentlemen who were either 
members of the Club, or became connected with its proceedings. 
These memoirs were originally intended to appear in the form of foot- 
notes, as is usually the case. This plan has however been abandoned, 
as they would have been so near to one another, that they would have 
led to confusion in many of the pages in which they should have 
appeared. To avoid this, it has been determined to put these brief 
memoirs together at the end of Chapter III., with a reference note to 
each name having a biography. 



"ANNIVERSARY, 1817." 

" H. TumbuU in the Chairs 

The foregoing is all that is entered in the Minute-Book of the 
Qub, and no account is given of the proceedings relating to the 
celebration of the birth of Bums. 

Several resolutions relating to official appointments and other 
matters of minor importance were agreed to during the course of the 
year 1817 — such as, on 2nd January, Mr. Hugh Turnbull was 
appointed President for the ensuing three months. On 3rd April Mr. 
James Scroggie was chosen President of the Club for the ensuing 
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three months. On 3rd July, Mr. William Chalmers (see p. 145) was 
chosen President for three months ensuing at a meeting of the Club. 
On and October, in Mr. Logic's Royal Oak Tavern, No. 2 Cross, 
Mr. George Miller (see p. 144) was appointed President for the three 
months ensuing, and it was agreed that there must be a small card 
engraved and printed for intimating to the members the night of 
meeting. Mr. John Kerr, manufacturer, was, according to the new 
regulations, admitted a member of the Club, and also Mr. William 
Forbes. On 24th December, it was agreed that the Club night for 
January, 18 18, happening on the first day of said month, the meeting 
should be held that evening, when Mr. James Scroggie was chosen 
Preses. for the ensuing Anniversary, and to continue for the months 
of February, March and April. 

Mr. William Chalmers was chosen Secretary for the ensuing twelve 
months. Messrs. A. Blaikie and J. Gemmell were also chosen 
Stewards to manage the arrangements of the Anniversary. 

After these new rules had been made, and entered in the Minute- 
Book of the Club, the following entered their names and became 
members, paying at the same time the as. 6d. of entry money. 
Nearly all these were repaid is. 6d., according to the altered amount 
of the sum to be paid for the entry-money, — Hugh Turnbull, 
Andrew Blaikie, William Chalmers, Daniel Craig, Junr., (see p. 147), 
Robert Archibald Smith, Thomas Calderwood, George Miller, 
Daniel Craig, Senr., (see p. 147X Robert Wilson, John Gemmell, 
James Scroggie, Robert Lang, Hugh Kerr, William M Walter, 
V^liam Stewart, Gilbert Smith, William Motherwell (see p. 145), 
Alexander Gibson, D. Henderson, William Fisher, M.D. 

"ANNIVERSARY, 1818." 

" Mr. James Scroggie in the Chair. 
Mr. Robert Lang, Croupier. 
Mr. Andrew Blaikie, l 
Mr. John Gemmell, f Stewards. 

Mr. William Chalmers, Secretary." 

The above is a copy of all that is entered in the Minute-Book 
rdating to the Anniversary of 18 18. 

7 
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In the first edition of the Harp of Renfrewshire of 1819, page 332, 
there is a foot-note giving the song of " Blow on ye Wild Winds," by 
William M*Laren, which states that " these lines were composed for, 
and sung at the celebration of the birth of Burns, held at Paisley, on 
25th January, 1818/' This is interesting confirmation that the 
birth-day of Burns having been celebrated by the Club in 18 18. 
The following is a copy of this song : — 

BLOW ON YE WILD WINDS. 
Air : — My Lodging is on the Cold Ground. 

Blow on, ye wild winds, o'er his hallow'd grave 

Thy music is sweet to the ear ; 
And lovely thy mountains, though mantl*d in snow 

As the beauteous smile of the year. 

Yes, winter, though icicles hang on thy brow, 

And Nature disconsolate mourns ; 
Yet Scotia will ever exult in thy reign. 

For she owes thee the birth of a Bums. 

When your bellowing tempests, incessant and deep, 

Terrificly howl through the sky ; 
Do you visit a spot where hb fame is unknown ? 

A spot where 'twill wither or die ? 

Yes, yes, the bright Fame of the bard will decay, — 

For Nature itself will expire ; 
But the last lover's song o'er the wreck of mankind 

Will echo his heavenly lyre. 

"Club Room, sth February, 181 8. — Mr. Robert Allan, Kilbarchan, 
was unanimously elected an honorary member of this Club, in 
respect of his repeated poetical communications to them, and their 
high admiration of his character. The Secretary was instructed to 
intimate the same to him.* 

"A vote of thanks was also passed to Mr. Scroggie for the distin- 
guished manner in which he conducted the Anniversary meeting." 

"Club Room, sth March, 1818. — In reply to the Secretary's 

* Robert Allan Memoir, p. 86. 
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communication, in obedience to the instructions from the last Club 
night, the following letter was received from Mr. Robert Allan : — 

" To the Preses and Managers of the Paisley Bums Society. 

'* Gentlemen, 

'* I had the pleasure of receiving yours of the 6th ulto., 
informing me that I was admitted an Honorary Member of the 
Paisley Burns Club Society. 

" Allow me therefore to acknowledge that I am more proud of this 
testimony of respect from the lovers and admirers of Burns than of 
being the Author of what has been deemed worthy of the compliment 
paid to. 

" Gentlemen, 

" Your mo. obedt. Servt, 

"Robert Allan. 



Kilbarchan, 5th March, 18 19. 



*f 



" Messrs. Joseph Fleming, James Russell and Archd. Duncan were 
admitted members of this Club." 

"Club Room, 2nd April, 181 8. — Mr. Thomas Calderwood was 
unanimously elected President for the ensuing three months, viz.. 
May, June and July. 

" As a tribute of respect for a worthy departed member, it was 
agreed that Mr. Wm. Hector's name should be engraved on the 
Snuff-Horn, it being a present from him to the Club." 

Unfortunately this Snuff-Horn has gone amissing. 

"Club Room, 7th May, 18 18. — This evening the Club met, but 
owbg to the President being unwell, and the Secretary absent, there 
was no business done." 

"Club Room, 4th June, 1 818.— This being His Majesty's birth-day, 
there was a very full attendance, and the night was spent with great 
harmony and good humour. 

"Mr. Robert Allan, Kilbarchan, honoured us with his presence, 
and several other gentlemen, who added much to the entertainment of 
an present. 

" The following gentlemen were voted as worthy of being members 
of this Club, viz., Messrs. John Jackson, baker, Allan King, merchant, 
and John Cathcart, grocer. 
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** It was also proposed, and agreed to, that the bust of Burns should 
be in Mr. Logie's care, and every Club night be placed behind and 
above the President's chair." 

This bust of Burns cannot now be found. 

" Club Room, 2nd July, 1818. The following gentlemen were pro- 
posed, and voted as worthy of being members of the Club, viz., Messrs. 
William M'Kean, tallow chandler, and Thomas Wilson, baker. 

" I St. It was also agreed to, that no gentleman while present (a 
stranger) shall be proposed as a member of the Club, or that such, as 
is proposed shall be talked of out of the Club, except to a member or 
members. 

" 2nd. Also, that gentlemen who have been voted as worthy to be- 
come members shall have three notices of the nights of meetings, and 
failing to attend any of these nights, the vote anent his or their admis- 
sion shall become null and void. 

" 3rd. That in consideration of the poetical and other superior abili- 
ties of the late Alexander Wilson, ornithologist, it was agreed that the 
Club shall meet on the sixth of this month to commemorate his birth. 

** 4th. That amendments or alterations of any of the foregoing rules 
shall remain till next Club night, after such alterations or amendments 
are proposed, before a final decision or vote be passed. Mr. Joseph 
Fleming • was unanimously chosen President for the ensuing three 
months, viz., August, September, and October." 

"6th July, 1818. In terms of article 3rd, as above, a number of 
the members met this evening to celebrate the birth of Mr. Wilson, of 
Paisley, Poet and Ornithologist 

" Soon after they met, they were agreeably surprised by the receipt 

of a box containing an excellent haggis, from ' An admirer of the 

Bard ' :— 

' Soon knives and forks came to the table, 
Then ilk ane did what he was able ; 
And sair its reeking sides did smite, 
To pack their wames both fu' and tight.' 

" And in respect to the donor, his health was drunk with three times 

• Mr. Joseph Fleming, writer, at No. 2$ Old Sneddon Street, died on 7th 
December, 1839, in the forty-sixth year of his age. 
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three, when the company broke up, highly pleased with the evening's 
enjoyment 

" It was proposed that there should be an extra Club night on the 
3rd June, annually, to celebrate the birth of the late Robert Tannahill, 
Paisley, and another extra Club night to celebrate the birth of Alex- 
ander Wilson, Paisley." 

"Paisley, 6th August, 1818. 

''The forgoing proposal being taken into consideration, it was 
moved as an amendment, that instead of an extra Club night, the Club 
meetings for the three months be held on the above nights, and that 
it shall be delayed for further consideration. 

" The following gentlemen were appointed to inspect and balance 
the books of the Club., viz. : — Mr. Joseph Fleming, Mr. William 
M*Walter, Mr. George Millar, Mr. R. A. Smith, and Mr. Robert 
Lang. 

" It was unanimously agreed that the following inscription be en- 
graven on the lid of the snuff horn. ' A donation from Mr. William 
Hector,' and Mr. Blaikie got his orders accordingly. 

This snuff horn cannot now be found. 

" A letter received by Mr. Robert Lang from Mr. R. A. Smith, Ayr, 
soliciting the loan of Burns' Caup, having been communicated to the 
members present, it was unanimously agreed that, as Mr. Smith was 
not only one of the founders of the Club, but still continues to be a 
warm supporter and regular attender, the Caup should be sent to him, 
and that Mr. Robert Lang takes the charge of having it properly for- 
warded." 

" Club Room, 3rd September, 181 8. — The following gentlemen were 
proposed, and voted as worthy of being members of the Club : — Mr. 
William Robertson, cotton spinner ; Mr. James Armour was unani- 
mously admitted as an honorary member in respect of his kindness to 
the Club, in presenting them with Burns' favourite Caup. 

Mr. R. A. Smith, being at all times on the outlook for relics con- 
nected with Bums and his works, applied to Mr. Robert M*Kay, Ayr, 
for a piece of the wood of Alio way Kirk. His request was readily com- 
plied with, for he received what he wished, along with a letter of which 
the following is a copy : — 
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* Ayr, 27th August, 1818. 
* My Dear Sir, 

* In consequence of your having expressed a wish to have 
a piece of the oak of AUoway Kirk, for the Paisley Bums Club, I 
have sent a piece, which you can present them with. I am very sorry 
it is so much shattered, you may however depend upon its being 
genuine. 

* Yours very respectfully, 

•Robert M*Kay. 
« To Mr. R. A. Smith.' 

*' In consequence of the letter to Mr. Smith, of which the above is 
true copy, accompanying a piece of the oak of Alloway Kirk as a 
present to the Club, it was unanimously agreed that a letter of thanks 
should be sent to Mr. M*Kay for his kindness, and at the same time 
to intimate his being admitted an honourary member of this Club." 

When the Club was first formed, it was believed that Burns' birth- 
day was 29th January. This was the prevailing statement of all the 
biographers of Burns previous to this period. When R. A. Smith was 
teaching music in Ayr in 18 18, he went to the registrar of the parish of 
Ayr, and obtained from him a certificate of the birth of Burns, this 
was sent to the Paisley Club, and the following is a copy as recorded 
in the minute book of the Club : — 

" Robert Burns (lawful son of William Bums in Alloway, and Agnes 
Brown, his spouse) was born on the 25th of January 1759, ^^^ 
baptised the 26th by the Rev. Dr. William Dalrymple. Witnesses, 
Jno. Tennant and James Young. 

'* Extracted from the Register of Births and Baptisms in the 
Parish of Ayr (for the Paisley Burns Club, R. A. Smith 
being present), at Ayr, this 19th day of August, 18 18, by 

" (Signed) Wm. M'Dermant, 

" Sess. Clky 

** Mr. M'Dermant, Session Clerk in the Parish of Ayr, having been 
so kind as present the prefixed Certificate of the Birth of the Bard, to 
Mr. R. A. Smith for the Club, the members, highly sensible of the 
importance of having such authentic information in their possession, 
unanimously voted a letter of thanks to Mr. M*D. 

" A vote of thanks was also passed to Mr. R. A. Smith for his assi- 
duous attention to the interests of the Club both on this and on 
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r occasions, and in particular for procuring an authentic certiH- 
Ute of the birth of the Bard, with other relics ' sacred to Burns.' 
" Mr. Smith being present made a very suitable reply." 
It will be observed from this certificate that Burns is spelled without 
the € before the last letter. The following is a copy of the letter by 
Mr. R. A. Smith, which accompanied this certified Register Extract 
of the birth of Burns, I received many years ago a copy of it from 
Mr. Howard Lang, son of Mr. Robert Lang, who took such an active 
part in the Paisley Bums Club, and it is so able, graphic and interest- 
ing, chat I give it in full. At this time Mr. Smith was teaching music 
nAyr. 



"AVB, July 9th, 1818. 

" Dear Friend, 

"I take the opportunity of sending you a few lines by my 
father, who, I am happy to stale, returns to Paisley in better health 
than he has enjoyed for several years. He was so ill of the jaundice 
when be left home that 1 had scarcely a hope of his recovery ; but the 
' hurl ' in the caravan, and the fine air of this place has h.id an amaz- 
I ing effect. 1 also begin to fee! my nerves now strong, but I was ao 
Lterribly cut up by the severe practice for the 4th of June, that it will 
R'blce some time to set me to rights ; 1 begin to eat with an appetite, 
f which I have not done for a long period before. My reception here 
has been very flattering. I have been introduced to the most respcc- 
Uble inhabitants, by whom I am placed on the most intimate footing; 
I have two classes to attend of women folks, in the afternoon ; not 
numerous, but of the best families, and one in the evening of grown 
gentlemen, who are learning sacred music, among whom 1 have 
doctors and even lawyers ; one gentleman of near sixty, and one up- 
wards of sixty. Several of ihem sat in the band-seat with me in 
church, last Sunday, to give me countenance. This would be rather 
a novel sight in Paisley. Last week I was at a dinner given chiefly on 
my account, with a most genteel company, consisting of some of the 
gudc bailies and a number of their friends. The dinner was given in 
the most elegant style, and the company behaved most politely, I 
had almost forgot to mention that we were in the vera room where 
honest Tam o' Shanter sat with his 'ancient trusty, drouthy crony,' 
Souter Johnny, before be took the road ' to Alloway's auld haunted 
kiik,' and on my informing the gentlemen that I was one of the oldest 
members of the Paisley Bums Club, I had the honour to be placed on 
the very spot where Tam is supposed to have sat. 
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" Fast by the ingle, blazing finely, 
Wi' reaming swats, that drank divinely. 



» 



" We * kept it up ' till the hour, * O night's black arch the key stane,* 
in compliment to the memory of Tam, I suppose, and I assure you 
' the hours flew by on eagle's wings,' and we parted unco blythe and 
happy. By the bye, my Kirk Alloway box was a great favourite that 
night, and the company appeared most gratified with the account I 
gave them of our anniversary meetings in memory of their almost 
townsman. I would have given something for our ale caup at the 
moment, it would have put them maist daft. I am gathering all the 
information I can of what is yet remembered of Burns or the char- 
acters mentioned in his works. In the first place, you must know that 
the 25th of January is his real birthday. I believe it was a mistake of 
his own that caused the 29th to be understood as the day of his birth. 
It is yet called the 29th on the cottage wall where he was born, and 
likewise on the painting of his likeness, which is kept inside the house, 
but it will be altered now. I am well acquainted with the Session 
Clerk, who has shown me the Session books, from which he extracted 
the certificate I now send you, to be pasted in the minute book of the 
Paisley Burns Club, that is if they think it a valuable document, 
worthy of such a place ; if not, keep it till I return. What puts its 
correctness beyond all dispute is, the witnesses that were necessary as 
the period at all bookings of that nature. I saw the original with my 
own eyes, and seeing's believing you know. There has been also an 
attempt in a Dumfries newspaper to make it appear that Burns was 
not born at the cottage of Alloway, but it was only a malicious design 
of some persons to hurt the trade of the house, which is at present a 
public house ; it being the property of the shoemaker's society in Ayr. 
They of course caught the alarm, and a party was deputed to wait on 
the cottager, upwards of ninety years of age, who was very intimate 
with the poet's father, to ascertain the truth or falsehood of the state- 
ment. After some common salutation, he was addressed, * Well, 
Thomas, ye mind the nicht when Robin Bums was born I ' * Aye, 
atweel do I,' says the old man ; *I'll near forgot that night as long as 
I live ; a sair night it was wi' storm, a' the deils were at work, an' part 
o* the roof was blawn aff the room where the puir woman — his mither 
— lay in, an* we had a sair faught in getting her and young Rabbie re- 
moved to a neighbour's house nearly opposite.* *But they say, Thomas, 
that he wasna born at the house at Alloway.' * Wha says sae,' cried 
the old man in a terrible passion.* *The newspapers, Thomas.* 
* Newspapers ! the newspaper is a muckle sinfu' liar 1 what, will they 
tell me sic a lie when I was ca'd in to help a haun at the removal ? 
Aye, aye ! weel I wat, I sal ne'er forget that awfu* nicht' This of 
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coarse completely put to silence all sceptiam on this head. I have 
also seen the redoubtable Souter Johnny, his name is John Lauchlan, 
he is living in the poorhouse ot Ayr. Mr. M'Oerniid, the Session 
Clerk, who is also Governor of the poorhouse, has promised to take 
him out some night soon to get a gill with me. He says he is exactly 
the character described by Burns, has plenty of queer stories to tell 
yet, and dearly likes a cup of ' reaming swats,' but he also mentions 
that he muU be spoken of with great caution on the subject of his 
friend Tarn, as he has been so plagued about it that he grows quite 
crabbed whenever the subject is mentioned, and generally denies him- 
self that he is the far-famed Souter. He owns, however, that he knew 
Tam Graham (alias Tarn o' Shantcr) weel, and that they whiles had a 
gill thegither on market day ; also that he knew Burns's father well, 
and that William was a much better man than his son Rah, who at 
the best was but a ' ramshackle deil.' He knew him when he was a 
j:ey rough cowte, and wore a muckle blue bonnet wi' a hole in it, and 
hair slicking thro' the hole. This is such a ludicrous description of out 
great bard in his youth, that I got a hearty laugh when hearing the 
story. Little did the world imagine then that this same ramshackle 
rough cowte, with his hair hanging thro' the hole of an old Ayrshire 
bonnet was to run such a race of fame in after time. I expect to 
elicit some information from this droll being, if I could but once get 
him to open a little with ' swats.' You see I have begun to glean 
some local chit-chat in earnest, but how could a lover of song remain 
indifferent even to these little circumstances whilst residing in such 
classic ground;, whete almost every whin bush carries an interest in it. 
I have been perambulating the beautiful and romantic ' banks and 
I braes o' bonnie Doon,' and richly do they deserve the immortality be- 
stowed on them by the bard. I could not help humming the song in- 
iroluntarily, while silting on the auld firig o' Doon, and looking at the 
delightful wild woods that adorn the banks of the stream. I intend to 
take some sketches before I leave Ayrshire, which perhaps may do for 
some of Daniel Craig's snuff boxes. You will greatly oblige me by 
getting my yew box finished ; and as you are generally in Glas- 
L gow on the Wednesday, if you make it in a parcel and send it by the 
I guard of the Ayr coach, directed to me, care of Mr. Robert M'Kay, 
I loctchant, Ayr, it will come quite safe. If Mr. Aikin has finished any 
[ caup or caups, I would like much if they were sent at the same time: 
I It would afford a high treat to some of our antiquaries here ; a box of 
Wallace Oak would be most particularly valued here, but it must be a 
hinged one; The turned kind are thought nothing of, from the Ciun- 
nock box maker, so nigh, whose boxes ari; in great estimation. I wish 
D. Craig would lend me one of his best, with a veneer of the yew and 
a drawing of Crookston Castle on the bottom, 1 should like to show it 
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off beside the Cumnock man's. I have been bragging a little for the 
honour of Paisley, and have promised to produce some of equal 
workmanship. At least you can speak to Daniel. He could easily 
get one finished before the Sacrament, when I must be in Paisley, 
having promised Dr. Boog ; and I could take it with me and perhaps 
get it well sold for him, at anyrate I should take particular care of it. 
Be so good as mention this to him, for I can see nothing in the 
Cumnock boxes superior to his. I mean D. Craig, junior. 

" By this time, I dare say, you will be most heartily tired of my 
nonsensical scribbling. I sat down with the determination of giving 
you one sheet, and behold ! I have been led on to almost two impercep- 
tibly, so the best way to punish me will be to pay me back with a 
double one in the same way. Tell Robert Allan when you see him 
that I expect to gulp in poetry with the air of this fairyland, and I 
aiblins may take it in my whimsical head to send him a * blaud o' 
rhymes ' some o' these days. I intended to have written him at this 
time, but I find a double task too much for me at present, so I must 
refer him to you for the local cracks I have given you. 

" Wishing you and yours all well and happy, 

" I remain, 

" Dear Robt., 

" Ever yours, 

"R. A. Smith." 

"Club Room, October, 1818. — The following gentlemen were 
proposed and voted as worthy of being members of the Club : — Mr. 
Archibald Craig, turner, and Mr. Robert Braid, chandler. Mr. John 
Gemmel was chosen President for three months, viz., November, 
December and January." 

"Club Room, 5th Nov., 1818. — The following gentlemen were 
proposed and voted as worthy to be members of the Club, viz., Dr. 
William Craig, Neilston, Dr. Samuel Twigg, Johnstone, Mr. 
McMillan, Johnstone, Mr. Thomas Tyre, Towerhouse, Mr. John 
Crawford, Sneddon, and Mr. Matthew Taylor, Croft." 

"Club Room, 3rd Dec, 18 18. — The following gentlemen were 
proposed and voted as worthy to be members of the Club. Mr. 
Joseph M*Leod, (see p. 148), Surgeon R. N. 

"Proposed that instead of a majority of the members present 
admitting new members, that it should be two-thirds. 

"In consequence of the absence of a number of members, the 
above motion was ordered to lie another month on the table." 
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'*Club Room, 24th December, 1818. The above proposition was 
re-considered in a very crowded meeting, and the vote was put, when 
it was carried by a majority of five. 

*'The following gentleman was proposed and voted as worthy 
to be a member of the Club. Mr. John Neilson. 

"In consequence of the Club night for January, 18 19, happening 
on the 7th of that month, and the anniversary of the birth of the Bard 
being on the 24th, the time between these dates being thought too 
short for making what preparations were necessary for the annual 
meeting, it was agreed to meet this evening, when Mr. George Miller 
was chosen President for the following months of February, March and 
April. Mr. Joseph M'Leod was chosen Secretary for the coming 
twelve months." 

"Club Room, 7th January, 181 9. — It was proposed by Mr. J. 
Millar, and seconded by Mr. R. TumbuU, that Mr. Archibald 
Cochran, of the ' Burns Coffee House,' London, (late of Glasgow), be 
admitted an honorary member of this Club, in consideration of past 
favours, formerly noticed. The motion was carried unanimously, and 
it was ordered that the same be intimated to him by letter in the 
most handsome manner, signed by the President and Secretary." 

The following is a copy of the advertisement that appeared in the 
Glasgow newspapers regarding the holding of the meeting to celebrate 
the birth of Bums in Paisley, on 25th January, 1819. 



"2ist JANUARY, 1819, 



^^ Burns Anniversary. 



" The Paisley Burns Qub will hold their Fifteenth Anniversary in 
Tyrie*s Saracen's Head Inn, on Monday, the 25th current. Chair to 
be taken at 7 o'Clock in the evening. 

"Tickets of Admission may be had of the Secretary and Stewards. 

(Signed) Joseph M'Leod, Secretary, 

Paislqr* 29th January, 1819. 
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'* ANNIVERSARY, 1819. 

*' Mr. George Miller in the Chair. 
Mr. Joseph M*Leod,) 
Mr. Daniel Craig, } C^^^P^rs. 

Mr. Robert Lang,) . . ^.^ , 
Mr. James Bums,f J^^'^' ^^^^"^^ 
Mr. Joseph M'Leod, Secretary." 



There is no other entry made in the Minute-Book relating to the 
meeting of, or commemorating the birth of the Bard, than the above 
on Monday, 25th January, 1819. This meeting must however have 
taken place, for every arrangement had been made for the holding of 
it by the Club in the usual way. 

"Club Room, 4th Feb., 1819. — ^The following were admitted as 
members : — Mr. Robert Nottman, Hurlet, and Mr. Alexander Auld, 
Paisley, (see p. 148), proposed by Mr. G. Miller, Mr. Andrew Hender- 
son, (see p. 149), proposed by Mr. Blaikie, and Gavin Browning, (see 
p. 150), proposed by Mr. Lang; and at the following meeting, held on 
4th March, these gentlemen were all duly elected members." 

"Club Room, I St April, 18 19. — Mr. Andrew Gibson, formerly 
proposed as a member, was elected. Mr. Adam Armour, a brother- 
in-law of the Poet's, was elected an honorary member. 

"Mr. Robert Lang was elected President for the ensuing three 
months. 

**The motion of the 6th of August, 181 8, having been taken into 
consideration, it was resolved that the birth-days of Tannahill, and 
Wilson, the Poet and Ornithologist, be held in future as extra meet- 
ings of the Club, and the members be requested to invite their friends. 

" Messrs. Blaikie, Craig, Senr., and M'Leod, are appointed a com- 
mittee to superintend the making of a box from the Auld Kirk of 
Paisley Oak, to hold the relics, etc., belonging to the Club." 

"Club Room, 6th May, 1819. — Messrs. Robert Clark and Adam 
Boyd were duly elected members, and Mr. Thomas Boyd (See No. 150 
end of this chapter), an honorary member, and Mr. Adam Armour, 
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the Poet's brother-in law, Messrs. Robert Wilson, Tontine Inn, and A. 
Wilson, of Bellfield, were proposed as members. 

" It being the rule of the Club to celebrate the birthday of Tanna- 
hiU on the first Thursday in June, the Club will meet for that purpose 
in Tyrie's Saracen's Head Inn, that evening, at 8 o'clock." 

Hitherto it had been the custom that the real business of the Club 
should, as constituted, be confined (o the celebration of the birth of 
Burns and the honouring of his memory. At the meeting of the Club, 
held on first of April 1819, it will be observed that the members 
agreed that this rule should be departed from, and that a special meet- 
ing should be held to celebrate the birthday of Tannahill in the month 
of June, and that of Alexander Wilson, another of our eminent local 
poets, and American Ornithologist, in the month of July. 

"Club Room, 3rd June, 1819. This evening the Club met in Mr. 
Tyrie's Saracen's Head Inn, to celebrate the anniversary of the birth 
of Tannahill — Mr. Lang in the Chair, supported and surrounded by 
many early and sincere friends of the Bard, and true lovers of Scot- 
tish Song. Many appropriate toasts were given, and some of the finest 
of the Bard's songs sung by the happy party. When the hour told 
the witching time o' night, the chairman rose, and in a neat speech 
alluded to its being now the morning of the birth-day of our venerable 
and respected Sovereign, begged leave to give as a toast, ' The King,' 
which was received with the most rapturous and unbounded applause. 

" Mr. Robert Wilson, Tontine, and Mr. Alexander Wilson of Bell- 
field, were admitted members. 

*' Mr. William Hart, writer, and Mr. Alexander Borland were pro- 
posed as members. 

"Mr. Joseph Fleming was elected President for the ensuing three 
months." 

The following is a more extended copy of the speech of Mr. 
Robert Lang, chairman of the meeting on 3rd June, to celebrate 
Taanahill's anniversary, as it appeared in the Glasgow Chronicle news- 
paper o( loth June, 1819, along with a report of the proceedings, than 
giren in the minute book at this meeting : — 

Mr. Robert Lang, the chairman, said " Our object in view this 
evening is two-fold. We meet as usual, not only to celebrate the 
memory and keep alive the glories that arc due to oui immortal Bums, 
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but also to commemorate the birth of the lamented Tannahill, the 
Bard of our own town, and one of the first who founded this society. 
Although these two names can never be put in close competition with 
each other, yet, as the latter is perhaps the one that hath approached 
nearest to the many immutable beauties and the artless pathos of the 
former poet, the name of the first will always, by a natural association, 
suggest in our minds the merits of the latter. We meet not to enter 
into any critical discussions concerning the peculiar talents of the sons 
of song. No, we only assemble to regret their loss and to cherish their 
memories. Long I fear shall be the day ere a poet like Burns, so 
true to nature, so sincerely Scottish in all his thoughts, actions, and 
feelings, so varied and powerful in intellectual resources, so rich in 
imagination, so pregnant in satire, so matchless in humorous or 
pathetic description, and so overpowering in all that can dazzle, affect, 
and melt the human heart, shall rise to illumine the land of his fathers, 
or one so soothing and tender in his strains as Tannahill, who was bom 
to delight and adorn the place of his birth. Gentlemen, there is a 
great similarity in the situation and circumstances of these two poets. 
Like Burns, Tannahill was born humbly, bred humbly, and he had no 
opportunity of rising to fame or fortune, but such as his poetical 
genius might afford him. He was modest, unassuming, and possessed 
of great sensibility. His affection for his parents is an example worthy 
of imitation. ' Humanity adorned his character.' He had a fine 
imagination and a boundless love of nature, and his poetry and songs 
are replete with rural imagery. *Stanely Shaw, and *Stanely Tower,' 
' Gleniffer Braes,' and * Gleniffer Glen,' * Newton Woods,' * Glenkilloch's 
Sunny Brae,' *Cruickston Castle's Lonely Wa's,' 'Cardonnel's Rocky 
Steep,' 'Calderwood Glen,' 'Levern Banks,' and * Craigielea,' were his 
favourite haunts and dear native fields. In short, he might truly be 
styled the poet of Nature, for, as he himself says, he often — 

' Wandered out, with serious look, 
To read a page o' Nature's book.' 

'His songs,' observes a critic, 'whether read or sung, must afford 
the most exquisite delight, and be remembered and admired while 
beauty attracts and the seasons revolve.' Mr. Lang then concluded 
by remarking that while thus paying the tribute due to departed 
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I genius, he could not overlook the nieeil that was due to ihe living. 
He alluded to the intimate friend of TannahiU, M. R, A. Smith. 
Each contributed to the celebrity of the oiher, and both shed honour 
OD iheir mutual labours. The poetry of the one and the music of the 
other, were so completely blended, so thoroughly incorporated to- 
gether that, ' like two cherries on one stalk,' they could not be 
severed without marring their loveliness and annihilating their very 
being." 

" The memory of Tannahiil was then given from the chair." 

" An elegy on Tannahiil, written by one of the members of the 
club, was produced, read, and received with approbation. A song 
composed by another member, was sung in exquisite style by Mr. 
Smith." 

" The next toast was dedicated to the health of the mother and 
other relations of the poet." 

" The Chairman next gave the health of Mr. R. A. Smith ; " " The 
memoty of Burns ; " " The widow and family of Bums ; " " Henry 
M'Kenue, Esq., the earliest patron of Bums;" "The memoty of 
Alexander Wilson." 

"Upon the ' Memory of King James the Fifth ' being given, Burns' 
brother-in-law, who is an honorary member of the Club, sung in the 
true old Scottish style of humour, 'The pawky auld carl cam' ower the 
lea,' of which Bums was so enthusiastically fond, that he frequently 
caused his brother-in-law to chant it lo him." 

"The song now went round, and the first two hours were chiefly 
devoted to those of Tannahiil. The national songs of ' Scot's wha 
hae wi' Wallace bled,' ' Rule Britannia,' ' Hearts of Oak,' were sung 
ID grand chorus by the whole meeting." 

" Id the course of the evening many appropriate toasts and senti- 
ments were given. Agreeably to the custom of the Club, the chair- 
man proposed a lound of favourite poets of living worth and genius. 
While the meeting was thus mindful of these poets, the sons of the 
muse, they did not forget their aged sovereign. Just as twelve struck 
and ushered in his Majesty's birth-day, his health was given from the 
chair. God save the King was sung by Mr. Smith, the company 
suodiog and joining in the chorus. This was immediately followed 
bf the health of the Potentate of Wales, for : — 
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* Ye may doacely fill the throne 
For a' their clishmaclaver.' 

"Every one present seemed to be possessed of those affections, which 
as Curran remarks, ' Strongly convince us that much of our happiness 
must be drawn from Society,' and to have caught in an eminent de- 
gree a portion of that kindly social feeling which binds man to man, 
and has ever been a characteristic of the Paisley Burns Club." 

" STANZAS 
" Sun£ at the Anniversary of Tannahill, on 3rd fune, i8ig, 

" The song of our Bard was still soothing and sweet, 
And sacred to mem'ry each lonely retreat 
Where the musings of genius, for silence too strong, 
Enraptur'd his mind and broke forth into song. 
The haunts of the minstrel are sacred and dear, 
As the voice of his song while it falls on the ear ; 
Thus the genius of poetry hovers around, 
. And the spirit of TannahiU hallows the ground. 

" There the lone lover lingers at close of the day, 
And soothes his sad musings with TannahiU's lay ; 
And thinks, while he paces Gleniffer's lone side, 
On the Bard of our bosom, with pity and pride. 
His tomb boasts no laurels nor trophies of fame. 
Yet the light of his song shall ennoble his name ; 
And the haunts of his childhood are dear to us still — 
They speak to our hearts of the Bard Tannahill." 

" I St July, 18 1 9. — This evening the Club met in the Renfrewshire 
Tontine to celebrate the anniversary of the birth-day of our townsman, 
Alexander Wilson, the poet and American Ornithologist ; Mr. Joseph 
Fleming in the chair, Mr. Motherwell, croupier. 

" The Preses. opened the meeting with a neat and very appropriate 
address, illustrative of the genius, character, and the poetical and 
ornithological productions of the famed, but unfortunate Wilson." 

" The toasts were most happily selected, and added much to the 
joy of the meeting." 

" Mr. Hart and also Mr. Borland were admitted members.'' 

"Club Room, 5th August, 181 9. — Mr. Crawford, builder, Mr. 
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M'Intjnre, Mr. Philip Ramsay, and Mr. Andrew Sinclair, were pro- 
posed as members." 

*' Club Room, and September, 18 19. — Messrs. Crawford, M'Intosh, 
Ramsay, and Sinclair, were admitted members." 

" Mr. M*Arthur, surgeon, Mr. Andrew Crawford, Mr. Wm. Mont- 
gomery, and Dr. George Wylie, were proposed as members." 

"Club Room, 7th October, 1819. Messrs. M*Arthur, Crawford, 
Montgomery, and Wylie (see page 151) were admitted members.'' 

" Mr. John M'Gibbon, ironmonger, was proposed.'' 

'' It was proposed by Mr. Fleming, and seconded by Mr. Mother- 
well, that the Club shall meet in the Saracen's Head Inn, on the usual 
Club nights. Carried unanimously." 

" It was proposed by Mr. Fleming, and seconded by Mr. M'Leod, 
that a committee of five be appointed to get a proper inscription put 
on the pewter plate and chappin stoup, presented to the Club by Mr. 
Adam Armour, the brother-in-law of Burns,* which belonged to Auld 
Nance Tannock, the Mauchline landlady, and which she had often 
brought ben to grace the board. 

' Weel heepit up wi' Mashlum bannocks 
Made by the hands of Auld Nance Tannock, 
To gie a [blank in Minute Book] to nappy gill, 
Which aft the chappin stoup did fill. 

'' Messrs. Motherwell, M'Leod, Blaikie, R. A. Smith, and Sinclair, 
were appointed the committee." 

"Club Room, 4th November, 1819. — Mr. M'Gibbon, ironmonger, 
was admitted." 

**Mr. R. A. Smith was elected President for the next three months." 

" Club Room, 2nd December 1819. — Mr. William Motherwell was 
elected Secretary for the ensuing twelve months." 

*' Messrs. Miller, Sinclair and Chalmers were appointed a Committee 
to inspect and audit the Secretary's accounts. 

" Mr. William Robertson was proposed as a member." 



* Adam Armour. I cannot discover any particulars about him. It is likely he 
may have worked with his brother, James Armour, wright, Paisley. 

8 
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"Club Room, 6th January, 1820. — Mr. William Robertson was 
admitted a member, and Mr. John Lock an honorary member. 

"Messrs. James Burns, Robert Cochrane, John Goldie and 
William M^itie were proposed as members. 

" It was proposed and carried.*' 

The minute stops abruptly there, and then comes the following 
written with a pencil — " A leaf wanting.** As there is otherwise no 
account of the anniversary meeting in January, 1820, it is probable the 
account of it was in the leaf of the Minute-Book which is awanting, 
for all the arrangements had been made for celebrating the birth of 
Burns in the usual way. 

The following is a copy of advertisement by Mr. Wm. Motherwell, 
Secretary at this time to the Club, relating to the meeting of the 
Club on 25th January, 1820, taken from the Glasgow Chronicle news- 
paper : — 

" BURNS ANNIVERSARY. 

" The Paisley Bums Club will hold their sixteenth Anniversary on 
Tuesday next, the 25th current, at seven o'Clock evening, within the 
Saracen's Head Inn. 

''Tickets may be had of the Secretary and Stewards. 

"W. Motherwell, Secy'^ 

"Paisley, 21st January, 1820." 

"April, 1820. — The disturbance and troubles in the county during 
this month prevented any meeting of the Club from taking place. "^ 

The following is a copy of the next Minute, without any date, and 
with only the name of the month of "June," and "Mr. Peter 
Lawson, John Lawrence, Captain James Maxwell proposed as 
members." 

The next entry in the Minute-Book is only " July." 

" The above gentlemen were duly admitted." 

The meeting, however, at the end of the year appears to have been 



* This refers to the "Radical Rising/' as it was caUed, for which see an 
account of it in the " Autobiography of Arthur Sneddon," page 74, (John Parkhill) 
who was an active coadjutor in the disturbances and troubles here mentioned. 
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better attended, and some tnismess was done^ as sbown \ri die 
followii^ Minnte. 

''Qnb Room, ytfa December, 1820.— Mr. Paoeraon, Mr. James 
Peddie, (see p. 151X ^uid Mr. Roben Marshall were admitted members. 

^ Mr. William Wylie and Mr. Ninian Hodgait, Jonr^ were proposed 
as members of the Clab. 

Mr. Charles M'Arthur, Smgeon, was appointed Secretary for 
twelve months." 

"4th JANUARY, 182 1. 

" Mr. William Wylie and Mr. Ninian Hodgart were admitted as 
members.* 

'* The Secretary was directed to call a meeting of the members of 
the Club on Thursday first, nth inst., f^ the purpose of electing a 
Preses., and making the necessary arrangements for the ensuing 
Anniyersary." 

''Qub Room, nth January, 182 1. — Mr. Matthew Jackson, 
merchant, was proposed as a member by Capt. James MaxwelL 

" It was [voposed and agreed to, that the Club meet in Mr. Eraser's 
Saracen's Head Inn, on 25th inst, at 7 o'Clock evening, to celebrate 
the Anniversary of Bums. 

" Dr. M'Leod was chosen Preses., Mr. Joseph Fleming, Croupier, 
Messrs. Lang, Chalmers and Lawson, Stewards, and Messrs. Smith, 
Blaikie and Motherwell were appointed a committee to assist the 
Preses. in making the necessary preparations for the occasion. 

" Mr. R. A. Smith this evening presented the Club with a song in 
Bums' own handwriting, neatly framed, and entitled : 

' Gnde Ale keeps my heart aboon.' 

which he procured for them from Mr. Anderson, engraver, Edinburgh. 
It was received as a valuable relic, and a vote of thanks was 
unanimously given to Mr. Smith for this additional testimony of his 
unremitting attention to the interests of the Club. 

'* It was also proposed, and carried unanimously, that Mr. Robert 



* Mr. Ninian Hodgart, who was for many yeais Teller in the Paisley Union 
Bank, died suddenly on 28th May, 1845, i^ ^'^ ^'^ y^^ of l^i^ <^^' 
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Anderson be admitted an honorary member of the Club, and Mr. R. 
A. Smith, and that the Secretary communicate the same to him in the 
most handsome manner. 

'' Mr. Daniel Craig, Senr., produced a box made of the oak of the 
Auld Kirk of Paisley, for the purpose of holding the relics, etc., 
belonging to the Club, and a vote of thanks was given to the gentle- 
men of the Committee who had been at the trouble of procuring 
said box." 

This box is lost 

"Club Room, I St February, 182 1. — Mr. Peter Fraser and Mr. 
Robert Hector, surgeon, having been proposed at last meeting, were 
this evening duly elected members of the Club." 

"Club Room, ist March, 1821. — Dr. George Wylie was chosen 
President for the next three months. 

" Mr. Robert Anderson, of Neilston, was unanimously elected an 
honorary member, and Mr. Japp, Mr. William Houston, and Mr. 
Francis Gemmell, were proposed as members." 

"Club Room, 5th April, 182 1. — Mr. Japp, Mr. Houston, and Mr. 
Gemmell, were admitted members. 

" Mr. Taylor of Greenock was elected an honorary member, and 
Capt. Stewart and Lieut. Haldane were proposed as members." 

"Club Room, 3rd May, 182 1. — ^The gentlemen proposed at last 
meeting, viz., Capt. M*Alpine, Capt. Stewart (See p. 151) and Lieut 
Haldane, were unanimously voted members of the Club." 

" Club Room, 7th June, 182 1. — ^The 3rd of June, the birth-day of 
Tannahill, falling this year upon a Sunday, the celebration of his anni- 
versary was postponed till this evening, when a numerous meeting of 
the members of the Club together with their friends took place. 

" The President, Dr. Wylie, addressed the meeting in a neat and 
appropriate speech, setting forth the poetical merits of Tannahill, and 
alluded more particularly to his songs, which he hoped would continue 
to be sung and admired as long as true feeling and unsophisticated 
taste prevailed among our countrymen. He also stated that the ex- 
cellent music which accompanied them rendered them doubly valuable, 
and the one to whom Tannahill was indebted in this particular, was 
so well known that it was unnecessary for him to mention. 

" After the memory of Tannahill was drunk, several other appro- 
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priate toasts and sentiments were given, and during the course of the 
evening, several of the Poet's best songs were sung by different mem- 
bers of the Club. 

" Mr. R. A. Smith, besides favouring us with some of those that 
have been published, sung in a most masterly style a song, the first 
verse and chorus of which were composed by Tannahill, and the other 
verses since hb death. 

*' The additional verses are evidently the production of a person 
possessing an elegant taste and considerable poetical talents. The 
song was received with most rapturous applause, and at the general 
request of the meeting, Mr. Smith was prevailed upon to sing it a 
second time. 

'' During the course of the evening the following stanzas to the 
memory of Tannahill, written by a young Scotchman abroad, were 
read by the President, and were well received by the meeting " : — 

" The genius of Scotland, while silently mourning 
And numbering the minstrets she fostered of yore, 
With cypress and laurel the lute was adorning 
Of the Bard of her bosom who cheered her no more. 

'* The beauties of Nature with rapture inspired him. 
The Muse was his mentor, unaided by art, 
Ere ripened to manhood, tho' virtue had fired him, 
The venom of sorrow deep rended his heart. 

" He fell like a floweret, transcendently blooming. 
Unheeded, uncultured, in Flora's bright train. 
That met the dark mildew, which marr'd its perfuming. 
Dissolved of its beauty and shortened its reign. 

" Yet lofty Benlomond and smiling Gleniffer 

His lustre shall blazon with fame's latest trill ; 

The Muse of the Lowlands shall burden the zephyr 

With sighs of regret for the Bard Tannahill.'' 

The following gentlemen were this evening proposed as members of 
the Quh, viz., David Bain, John Auld, John Marshall, James Lamb, 
James Young, William Taylor, John Gemmell, Robert Aitken, Alex. 
M'Lean." 

"Club, 5th July, 1821. — The Club met this evening to celebrate 
the anmversaxy of our townsman, AleiL Wilson, when Mr. William 
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Motherwell, who was chosen Freses., delivered a short address on the 
merits of Wilson as a poet and ornithologist. 

'* Several other members present, who were personally acquainted 
with Wilson before he left his native country, likewise paid their 
tribute of respect to his memory. The evening was spent in a happy 
manner. During the course of it, several excellent toasts, sentiments, 
and songs were given, and the company separated at a late hour. 

"The gentlemen proposed at last meeting were unanimously ad- 
mitted members of the Club, and Mr. William Motherwell was elected 
President for the ensuing three months." 

" Club Room, 2nd August, 182 1. — This evening no business came 
before the meeting of the Club." 

"Club Room, 6th September, 182 1. — Mr. William Marshall and 
Mr. James Sorbie were this evening proposed as worthy of being 
members of the Club.*' 

"Club Room, 4th October, 182 1. — Mr. Wm. Marshall and Mr. 
James Sorbie were admitted members, and Mr. James Burns, writer, 
was chosen President for the ensuing three months." 

"Club Room, ist November, 182 1. — This evening no business 
came before the meeting of the Club." 

" Club Room, 6th December, 182 1. — Messrs. John Dunn and John 
Millar were proposed as members of the Club, and Mr. Robert 
Cochran, writer, was chosen Secretary for the ensuing twelve months.*' 

"Club Room, 3rd January, 1822. — It was agreed that the Club 
meet in Mr. Fraser's Saracen's Head Inn, on Friday the 25th curt, 
at seven o'clock evening, to celebrate the anniversary of the birth of 
Bums. Dr. Wm. Craig was chosen Preses., and Mr. Joseph M*Leod, 
croupier. Messrs. Burns, Hodgart, and Dr. Wylie, stewards, and 
Messrs. R. A. Smith, John Gemmell, Hugh Kerr, Andrew Blaikie, 
and Robert Lang, were appointed a committee to assist the Preses. in 
making preparations for the occasion. (See No. 151 and 152, end of 
the chapter). 

" Messrs John Dunn and John Millar were admitted members of 
the Club." 

25th JANUARY, 1822. 

As the minute book does not give any account of the meet- 
ing for celebrating the birth of Bums on this day, the following is 
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taken &ora the Glasgow Chronule newspaper : — " On Friday evening, 
the asth January, 1822, the Paisley Burns Club met within the 
Saracen's Head Inn, Dr. William Craig, Neilston, presiding, to 
coromemorate for the iSth time the anniversary of the birth of their 
bvonrite bard. After the health of the King had been given and 
dtunlc, with all the usual testimonials of respect, followed by the air of 
'God save the King,' the chairman addressed the meeting in an 
eloquent and appropriate speech, of which, however, we can give litde 
more than the conclusion: 'Gentlemen,' said he, 'inferior genius or 
disputed merit may require the aid of embellishment or eulogium to 
iifl them into ephemeral fame ; but when poetic worth has received 
the homage of its thousands and tens of thousands, when the sound 
of his lyre hath reached the uttermost corners of the earth, the 
language of panegyric may attest our feelings, but can never add to 
the vastness of his reputation. AVe bow at the shrine of splendid 
genius ; we are rendering this night, our tribute of regard lo one of 
those rare and elevated spirits, who in their works have immortalized 
their couniry. The achio-ements of the patriot and hero are rendered 
more sacred when the voice of song rolls ihem on the ears of futurity. 
The land which gave birth to Burns will ever be revered, while the 
deathless daring of her mighty dead are ever revered in the im- 
passioned strains of his inimitable muse— for Burns, whether he hal- 
lowed the loves and liberties of Caledonia, or strung his harp to the 
praise of her rustic virtues, hath left imperishable monuments of his 
own and his country's fame. Gentlemen, Burns was a child of nature, 
■nd like nature herself, his powers were infinitely diversified. The 
human passions in his hand were like a powerful instrument, on 
which, by changing the key, he could delight the world with the end- 
less variety of his melody. There was a magical power in his genius, 
by which he, like the kaleidoscope, gave a new and perpetual 
brilliancy to the subject of his verse. His sentiments are divested of 
that monotonous character which has a chilling, instead of a bewitch- 
ing influence, for they are suited to all the varied sympathies of our 
nature. At one time his muse, like the eagle, soars in the highest 
regions of poetry, and confounds the common eye with the fearless 
boldness of her flight and the sublimity of her path. At another, 
artays herself in the gentle charms of the inhabitants of the groves and 
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ravishes the senses with the ineffable sweetness of her numbers. It 
is the diversity of talent that perhaps constitutes the chief superiority 
of our native bard. The lyre of Burns could warble soft strains of 
love or breathe the loftier tones of liberty, it could raise its voice in 
the praise of genuine work, or flash its ridicule in the face of hypocritic 
sanctity ; it could appeal to the finest emotions of the heart, or lash 
the darkest passions of the soul. Gentlemen, the moral deportment 
of Bums has been a stumbling block to many who would otherwise 
pay a just tribute to his talents ; but there are some who will not try 
man by the same standard as the other works of creation. The globe 
on which we stand is often convulsed and torn to pieces by the 
irregular operations of nature; and in the little fabric of humanity 
there may be such an arrangement of our sensibilities as may lead to 
a moral, and more melancholy devastation. The oak falls before the 
fury of the tempest, while the willow bends its head and escapes de- 
struction. The man of genius founders amidst the storms of his 
passions, while the children of mediocrity enjoy an insipid dullness, 
exempted from the whirlwinds of passion and the aberrations of intel- 
lect; like the lightning of heaven, the path of Burns was often crooked, 
but his errors are the errors of a great mind — a martyr to its own 
susceptibilities. Such, gentlemen, are I trust the sentiments of this 
assembly, and under their influence, let us consign his frailties to the 
same tomb with his ashes. While we honour the loss of departed 
genius and do homage to the memory of his matchless muse, let our 
festivities be characterized by that pure and undisturbed sociality on 
which the bard himself would have smiled had he still blessed the 
land which now deplores his departure." 

"The chairman then gave *The immortal memory of our favourite 
bard, Burns." The dirge of Tannahill was then sung; air, 'The Banks 
and Braes.' " 

"The healths of the 'Widow and Children of Burns'; song, 'Tm 
wearing awa Jean ; ' air, * Kind Robin loes me.' The health of 
* Mr. Gilbert Burns ; ' song, * For a' that an* a' that.' 

" In the course of the evening many excellent songs were sung . 
many appropriate toasts and sentiments were given ; the memories of 
departed men and the healths of living poets, and men of genius were 
not forgotten. The songs and the toasts were followed by suitable 
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\ aira, performed by a number of musical amateur members of the 
Club, wiiich contributed greatly to Ihe harmony of the evening." 

" The following were among the number of the memories, healths, 
toasts, and sentiments given t — ' The memory of Wallace and 
Bruce.' Song, " Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled.' Air — ' Garb of 
Old Gaul.' ' The memory of Douglas and Barbour, and the Bards 
of the Olden Times.' Air — 'Auld Lang Syne.' 'The memory 
of Mrs. Dunlop of Duntop, Mr, Graham of Finlry, and the early 
patrons of Bums.' ' The memory of Ramsay.' Air — ' The Wauking 
o' the Fauld.' ' The memory of Thomson.' Air — ' Rule Britannia.' 
"The memory of Ferguson.' Air — ' Cries of Auld Reekie.' 'The 
memory of Tannahill.' Air — 'Gloomy Winter.' 'The memory of 
Wilsoa' Air — ' Dark lowers the Night.' ' The health of Lord Byron.' 
Song, ■ Fare Thee Well.' ' Grecian ' air. ' The health of Thomas 
Campbell' Song, 'Soldier's Dream.' Air — 'Argyll is my Name.' 
'Mr. Walter Scott' Song, ' Hail to the Chief.' Air— ' Tweeds idc' 
'Thomas Moore.' Song, 'Vale of Avoca.' Air — 'St. Patrick's Day.' 
'Sir Alexander Boswell of Auchenleck and the contributors to 
the Bums monument.' Air — 'Jenny dang the Weaver.' 'The 
Scottish Peasanir>', and may no cause ever divert them of their 
hardy and independent character.' Air — 'Fee him Father, fee 
him.' 'The Admirers of Burns, wherever they are, who are cele- 
brating this anniversary of his birth." 'The Fisheries of Scoi- 

I land.' Air — ' Caller Herring.' ' The Manufactures of our Country.' 
-' The Skinning o't.' ' May the name of Traitor and Coward be 
always execrable in the eyes of Scotsmen.' ' The Children of Greece, 
who are struggling to recover the rights of their Fathers.' Air, Greek 
melody — ' Remember ihe Deeds of your Fathers.' ' The rustic virtues 

I of Scotland, and may they never cease to be the subject of song.' " 
" Club Room, 7th February, iSjj. — Mr. Ninian Hodgart proposed 

I Ur. Claud Jamieson as a member. 

" Mr. James Burns also proposed Mr. Andrew Maxwell, grocer, as 
1 member. 
"On the motion of Dr. M'Leod, Messrs. Wylie, Burns, Sinclair, 

, and Fleming, were nominated a Committee to audit the Secretary's 

b iccounts, so far as outstanding, and to report to next meeting. 

" Oa the motion of Mr. Fleming, Messrs. Smith, Blaikiei M'Leod, 
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Wylie, and Fleming, along with the present Secretary, were nominated 
a Committee to have all the proceedings of the anniversary, extraor- 
dinary and ordinary meetings of the Club, duly recorded in the book 
procured for that purpose, so far as not already done." 

''Club Room, 7th March, 1822. — Mr. Claud Jamieson was unani- 
mously admitted a member. Mr. Andrew Maxwell was also admitted 
a member." 

The imperfect and incomplete condition of the Minute Book of the 
Club, for some time past, showed the great necessity there existed for 
the resolution the members passed on 7th February, 1822, "to ap- 
point a Committee of their number to have all their proceedings 
recorded in the book procured for that purpose." As an instance, 
neither the proceedings of the Club at the annual meeting on 25th 
January last, to celebrate the birth of Burns, nor those for the preced- 
ing year, had been recorded. Unfortunately the efforts of that Com- 
mittee had even been more unsuccessful, for, although there were 
many meetings, none are recorded during the next three years. The 
first meeting recorded is that held on 6th January, 1825, when Mr. 
John Goldie was elected Preses., and Mr. Joseph M'Leod, Secretary, 
Vice-President. On 25th January, 1823, there was the usual meeting 
of the Club to celebrate the birth of Burns, but the only thing I have 
been able to obtain about it is the following song, of much merit, 
which I take from the Gaberlunzie^ page 78, a Paisley periodical pub- 
lication of 1825. The author is unknown. 



SONG 

Written for and sung at the Anniversary of Bums^ /anuaryf 1823, 

Air—" Dainty Davii" 
Taken from the Gader/unzie, p. 78. 



Rab was a lad o* sense and worth, 
An' aye right gl^ at wit and mirth, 
An' mony a ane o' gentle birth 

Was unco ta*en wi' Robin. 
I wat he was a canty chiel, 
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His manly heart was warm and leal, 
And folks at hame, as weel's a-fiel*, 
Were unco fond o* Robin. 

Chortu, 

Robin's mind was firank and free ; 
Robin's heart was fu* o' glee ; 
An* deil a ane could bear the gree 
At sang an* joke wi* Robin. 

The guardian spirits o' the year 
To his poetic mind were dear ; 
An' fient a ane o' them was swear' 

To help our rantin' Robin. 
Young Spring cam tripling light alang, 
A flowery garland round her hang, 
She gi'ed it him to busk his sang, 

For weel she lo'ed our Robin. 

Robin's mind, etc. 

Then Summer came with gaudy zone ; 
Her bosom's riper charms, whereon 
The waving, sun-bright ringlets shone, 

Inflam'd the heart o' Robin. 
Next Autumn cam' wi' steady pace ; 
Her look benign, an' matron grace, 
Her chasten'd smile, and angel face. 

Were dear to rhjrming Robin. 

Robin's mind, etc. 

Auld Winter rattl'd o'er the lea, 

Vn' bitter spite, and scowlin' e'e. 

An' roar'd like wud, an' thought that he 

Wad fright our plowman, Robin. 
But when he heard his funny jokes 
Amang the canty, kintra folks. 
He shook his rattling, icy locks, 

An' hotch'd and laugh'd wi' Robin. 

Robin's mind, etc. 

Aold Scotia cocks her bonnet now. 
Right proud to gie her Bard his due ; 
An' faith, to tell the truth, there's few 
That e'er can match wi' Robin. 
He kent the way to win the soul. 
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He bade the idle moments roil. 
Till Pleasure started frae the bowl, 
An* cry*d Aurra for Robin. 
Robin's mind, etc 

The following, as already stated, is the next entry in the Minute 
Book after 7th March 1822. 

" Club Room, 6th January, 1825. — Mr. John Goldie (see p. 153) 
was elected Preses., and Mr. Joseph M*Leod, Secretary, to be Vice- 
President, for the anniversary to be held on 25th instant." 

I have been unable to find in the public press any account of the 
annual Burns celebration meeting in January 1824, and none is given 
in the Club Minute Book. 

In the Paisley Advertiser of 23rd January, 1825, there appeared the 
following advertisement : — 

" PAISLEY BURNS CLUB. 

" The members of the Paisley Burns Club are requested to attend 
the Anniversary Meeting, in the Saracen's Head Inn, on Friday even- 
ing, the 25th instant, at 8 o'clock precisely. 

"Paisley, 21st January, 1825." 

As no entry has been made in the Minute Book regarding this 
meeting, I take the following account of it from the Paisley 
Advertiser : — 

"On the evening of the 25th January, 1825, the Paisley Burns 
Club held their twenty-first Anniversary Meeting, in the Saracen's 
Head Inn, Mr. John Goldie in the chair, Mr. Joseph M*Leod, R.N., 
croupier. After the national toasts were given, the President, in a 
short speech, appropriate to the occasion, proposed the memory of 
the Bard, whose natal day they were assembled to commemorate, 
which was pledged in solemn silence, and followed by a suitable air. 
The meeting was respectably attended, and the song and toast went 
merrily around. Mr. James Armour, brother to Burns' bonnie Jean, 
delighted the company, as he had often done the Bard, by chanting 
the good old ditty of the 'Gabcrlunzie Man' with much skill and spirit. 
Reaming bickers were quaffed from the Burns' caup, and the Wallace 
quaich, to the memory of departed poets and warriors — happiness and 
hilarity prevailed during the evening, and the meeting did not break 
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up till a late hour. Among the toasts and sentiments were the fol- 
lowing : — * The widow and &mily of Burns.' Song, * O' a' the airts 
the wind can blaw.' * The early Patrons of the Bard.' Air — * Auld 
Langsyne.' * Our native land.' Song, * Their groves o' sweet myrtles 
let foreign lands reckon.' • Sir Walter Scott.' Air — * Blue Bonnets 
o'er the Border.' * The memory of Lord Byron.' Air — * Lochaber 
no More.* *The Peasantry of Scotland.' Air — *Com Rigs are 
Bonny.' * Provost Robert Farquharson and the other Magistrates of 
Paisley.' Air—* Kind Robin lo'es me.' * The Town and Trade of 
Paisley.' Air — 'Jenny Dang, the Weaver.' * Paisley Ladies.' Song, 
* Green grows the Rashes.' 'The memory of Tannahill.' 'The 
memory of Alexander Wilson,' etc. 

"Before parting, the Club agreed to resume their meetings on the 
first Thursday of every month ; the next to take place on Thursday, 
3rd February.*' 

"Club Room, 3rd February, 1825. — Messrs Henning, Surgeon, (see 
p. 158), John Crawford, Writer, Gavin Browning, Senr., and W. A. 
Paterson, were proposed as members." 

"Club Room, 5th March, 1825. — The above gentlemen were duly 
admitted members. 

" Messrs. Crawford, Writer, and Fraser, Printer, were proposed as 
members. 

" It was approved that cards should be issued regularly for one 
year for the monthly meetings. Mr. Fraser, Saracen's Inn, to 
distribute the same. 

" It was proposed that in future the Club should close at twelve 
o'clock. 

"The following is taken from the Gaberlunzte^ page 94 : — 

"ODE 

•* Read at the Bums' Anniversary , January 28^ 1S2J, 



« 



Boy, bring the Harp, and from the strings 

Dash off the lazy dust that clings 

In rude ignoble state around, 

As if to mar its soothing sound ; 

And let me hear thy ' woodnotes wild,' 

In thrilling cadence bold and free ; 
Tho* old and worn, thou know'st, my child, 

That music still hath charms for me. 
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*' Heed not the Winter's angry howl ; 
It brmgs a rapture to my soul ; 
For minstrel's oft delight to hear 
The spirit of the ruin'd year. 
Then strike the Harp, till rosy Joy 

Light up his torch in every breast ; 
Twould ill become a minstrel boy, 

On such a night as this, to rest 

" Strike, strike, the Harp, till rapture float 
On every bold and varying note, 
And listening spirits, hovering round. 
Take up the sweet, celestial sound. 
And bear it for the bards above. 

Who join the thrilling choir, and swell 
The song of jubilee and love 

That rings for him we lov*d so welL 



<r 



No trifling anthem, quaint and tame. 
Must mar a night so dear to fame ; 
I tell thee, boy. the Bard of Ayr 
Was heaven and earth's peculiar care. 
Then strike the Harp, 'tis meet we find 

A joy in one, to whom was given 
To bend at will the human mind, 

And tune the golden lyre of Heaven. 



" There was a spirit in his song, 
A tide of feeling, warm and strong ; 
A more than earthly power, which gave 
To passions, wild as ocean's wave, 
A pathos, and a force divine. 

An energy, both bold and grand ; 
These made our Master Minstrel shine — 

The meteor of our northern land. 

" 'Twas his the fierce extremes to prove. 
Of fitful joy, and madd'ning love ; 
And when the deep-ton'd voice of grief. 
Which gave his tortur'd mind relief 
To ' Mary's dear departed shade ' 

Was pour'd in strains to mem'ry dear, 
Aerial minstrels round him stray'd. 

And angels lean'd from heaven to hear. 
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" Then strike the Harp again, my boy, 
And give thy feelings all to joy ; 
Nor heed tho* other bards may sing 
In richer hall, or gaudier ring ; 
For many a heart around thee here 

With laughing joy will lightly bound ; 
Tib not where trammeled forms appear 

That brightest beaming eyes are found. 

" Then give thy Harp the sweetest tone 
'Mid kindred spirits like thy own ; 
And be thy lightly varying theme 
Enrich'd with Bums*s much-lov'd name ; 
And bid the tripping moments fly, 

While Friendship twines the wreath for worth ; 
Or raise the swelling anthem high. 

In honour of our Poet*s birth." 

For the remainder of 1825 the following is a copy of all that 
appears in the Minute Book, the last entry being 3rd November, 1825. 

"Club Room, 7th April, 1825. — Messrs. Crawford and Fraserwere 
elected members. 

'' Mr. Robert Lang was chosen President for the next quarter. 

" The motion for closing the Club at Twelve o'Clock was carried 
unanimously." 

"Club Room, 8th July, 1825. — Mr. Hugh Speirs was proposed as 
a member." 

" Club Room, ist Sept. 1825. — Mr. Speirs was chosen a member.'" 

" Mr. Craig was elected President for the next three months." 

"Club Room, 6th October, 1825. — John Mitchell, Commercial 
Bank, was proposed a member." 

"Club Room, 3rd November, 1825. — Mr. Mitchell was elected. 
Mr. John Auld,* Preses. for the next quarter." 

As there is not another entry in the Minute Book of the Club till 
25th January, 1827, it is quite obvious that the members were losing 
all then- former enthusiasm and accuracy in having the Minutes of 
their proceedings fully kept up. The members appear however to 
have continued to celebrate the birth-day of their favourite Bard every 
year as it came round, although not so stated in the Minute Book. 

* John Auld, Writer, died in May, 1864. 
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As an instance, I find from the Paisley Advertiser^ that on Wednesday 
evening, the 25th January, 1826, the meeting assembled to honour 
the birth of Burns, in the Saracen's Head Inn, which was numerously 
attended. Besides being delighted with the music by Mr. Neilson, of 
the Haymarket Theatre, there were present also Mr. Haymand of 
the Glasgow Theatre, and the gifted local musicians, Messrs. Taylor 
and Jaap. The report stated, " The heart-thrilling melody, the mirth- 
inspuring joke, and the social crack, by times enlivened the festive 
board, and made the wheels of time ' gang screevin round.' Good 
humour and good fellowship characterised the whole proceedings, and 
so warmly was the object of the meeting gone into, that — 

' The drowsy Cross-Clock bell had marked Two, 
And roaring Tarn* had sworn the fact was true,' 

before the landlord was called to count the lawing." 

As fixed by the members at their meeting, held on the 25th 
January, 1827, the Twenty-third Anniversary of the birth of Burns was 
held that evening in the Saracen's Head Inn — Mr. William Craig, 
Surgeon, presiding, and Mr. Joseph M'Leod, Secretary, acting as 
Croupier. No report of the proceedings is given in the Minute Book, 
but I find from a short statement in the newspapers, that, as antici- 
pated, everything passed off with a pleasure seldom enjoyed. 

I learn also, from the newspapers only, that the Club, on the 7th 
June in that year, celebrated the birth of Tannahill in the Saracen's 
Head Inn. The number of amateur singers present was greater than 
usual, and several of the best songs of Tannahill and Burns had every 
justice done to them. There was no professional musical talent 
present. The proceedings of the meeting were as usual distinguished 
by a great amount of good social feeling. 

The Club, on the 6th July, 1827, as stated in the newspapers, also 
celebrated the natal day of their townsman, Alexander Wilson, eminent 
as a poet, and as an American Ornithologist, Dr. Craig presiding, and 



* The new bell in the High Church Steeple, to replace the one that was cracked, 
with the inscription on it of ** S. Mears of London, fecit 1823," was at that time 
vulgarly called " Roaring Tom,*' and ** Jolly Tom," out of respect to the gentleman, 
Mr. Thomas Farquharson, who had been most active in obtaining subscriptions to 
purchase it. 
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Mr. Robert Lang acting as Croupier. The company, as stated in the 
newspapers, was numerous, and the evening was spent in the utmost 
good humour. Many toasts and sentiments were given, and the 
meeting was much gratified by the interesting description of the early 
life of Wilson, by his friend and companion, Mr. Thomas Crichton, 
who was one of the company. 

In the Paisley Advertiser of 19th January, 1828, there appeared the 
usual advertisement that the members of the Paisley Bums Club 
would meet on the 25th of that month to celebrate Burns' 
Anniversary. The proceedings were not, however, described either 
in the Minute Book of the Club or the newspapers. 

On Monday, 26th January, 1829, the Club, according to the news- 
papers, celebrated the birth of Bums in the Saracen's Head Inn, but 
there is no notice of the meeting in the Minute Book. In the course 
of the evening several of the best songs of the Bard were sung. The 
utmost cordiality, good humour, and harmony prevailed in the 
meeting. The healths of the celebrated living poets were honoured, 
and the memories of many of those who are gone were celebrated, 
accompanied with appropriate sentiments. 

After the health of Sir Walter Scott was drunk the following lively 
piece, written for the occasion by Mr. T. Dick, of Paisley, was sung 
with great effect by the author : — 

WAT O* THE FORD. 

Air—" The Laird of Cockpm,'' 

Wat o' the Ford was a wonderfu' chiel. 
The pride o' his country at hame an' afiel', 
By king and by commons, by lady and lord, 
Baitb courted an' duntit was Wat o' the Ford. 

Wat o' the Ford 1 he was wight, he was wise. 
In senate or session, hb counsel they'd prize ; 
His wit an' his learning, his genius an' worth, 
Enlightened the world, enraptured the North. 

A minstrel he was, but the Harp that he play'd 
Had neither on earth, nor by mortal been made ; 
For it came frae the bounds o' the world aboon, 
A mystical lyre, wi' a magical soun*. 

9 
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Its tones were so sweet, they enchanted the land, 
An aye o'er the strings, when happit his hand, 
The living wo*d loop, an* the dead wo*d arise. 
The vera pare spirits cam' down frae the skies. 

The auld world stories that Watty could tell 
Warm'd ever the hearts, an* bore ever the fell ; 
Baith gentle and simple, o* ilka degree. 
Were sadden'd or glad wi* his grief or his glee. 

An' think ye our Wat o* the Ford was a man, 
Frae earliest ages has flourish'd his clan ; 
An* lang shall anld Scotia cock up her horn. 
To boast o* the day when her Watty was bom. 

It is stated in the minute book that on 26th January, 1829, Mr. 
Wm. Sclater, of Saltcoats, was admitted a member, and that Mr. 
William M 'Arthur was proposed as a member and Mr. Thomas 
Nimmo. 

The foregoing is the only entry in the minute book for this year. 

"Club Room, 25th January, 1830. — Mr. G. Browning, President. 

" Messrs. Fleming and M*Leod, croupiers. 

** The following gentlemen were admitted members of the Club : 
Archibald Howe, Glasgow ; James Caldwell, Robert Dougall, James 
Murphy, John Snodgrass, Andrew Duff, James Scroggie, junior, 
William Scott, H. Wallace, William Hooper, George Gardner, James 
Crawford, Wm. Mercer, James Dick, all of Paisley; James Moor- 
house, London; Thomas Miller, Adam Fuller, Paisley; Thomas 
Tannahill, David Dick, Glengarry ; Daniel M*Kenzie, John Shields, 
junior, Glasgow; James Jackson, Alex. Muir, Netherton, Paisley; John 
Hamilton, writer, William Muir, Paisley; John M*Donald, Paisley; 
William Parker, junior. Paisley ; William Nicks, Paisley ; W. Brand, 
Hawkhead; Alexander Fletcher, Paisley; Robert Orr, junior, of 
Lylesland; William Orr, Peter Henderson, Johnstone; Peter Mur- 
doch, Paisley ; John Kennedy, Burns' Head Inn, Paisley ; John 
M*Gregor, Kilbarchan." 

All the foregoing it is stated paid one shilling each. 

The usual advertisement in the Advertiser newspaper, intimating 
the Burns Club meeting, on 25th January, 1830, stated it would be 
*' Free and Easy/' meaning thereby that every one af^er supper would 
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be at liberty to order what refreshment he wished, and to pay for it, 
The meeting of the Club was held as formerly in the hall of the 
Saracen's Head Inn, which that newspaper says was beautifully lighted 
up and decorated with evergreens. The company was numerous, 
there being about 200 present An instrumental and glee band, con- 
ducted by Mr. Purdie, from Glasgow, greatly added to the entertain- 
ment and hilarity of the meeting. 

I learn further from the newspapers, that the birth of Bums was 
celebrated with unusual honours at this period in Paisley, there being 
in addition to the foregoing a meeting held in Andrew Smith's, Bladda, 
Thomas Oar's, Moss Street, and in a school-room in Gauze Street, 
where a number of original poetical pieces were produced, highly 
creditable to the parties who composed them. 

On 25th January, 1831, I learn from the newspapers that the Club 
met in the Saracen's Head Inn to celebrate the anniversary of Scotia's 
favourite bard. The chair was taken by Mr. Robert Lang, " a most 
enthusiastic admirer of the poet." Mr. Joseph Fleming and Mr. 
John Hamilton were the croupiers. The chairman stated that, 
having been unexpectedly called on to preside, he hoped the gentle- 
men present would excuse him, not being so well prepared as he 
should have been. After some further remarks he concluded by read- 
ing the ode written by Tannahill for the first meeting of the Club in 
1S05. The chairman in the course of the night gave the healths of 
all our celebrated poetical and poem writers, and in his happy racy 
way introduced them in such a manner as gave the highest satisfac- 
tion to the meeting, and called forth the warmest plaudits. 

Mr. John Hamilton, after paying a highly glowing eulogium on 
Professor Wilson, both as a poet and a prose writer, concluded by 
proposing his health, which was drunk with rapturous applause 

Mr. Andrew Paterson proposed the health of Thomas Campbell, 
which was cordially drunk with all the honours. 

Mr. John Crawford said he was sorry that Mr. Motherwell, who 
had for many years taken a deep interest in the affairs of the Club, 
was absent, and proposed his health, which was drunk and enthusiasti- 
cally responded to. The song, the toast, the glass and the senti- 
ment went merrily round until two o*clock, when the meeting broke up. 

Mr. Thomas Boyd, though upwards of eighty years of age^ was pre- 
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sent, and sang some of his best songs, in a manner that called forth 
much approbation. 

On 28th January, 1832, about 100 gentlemen came forward to do 
honour to the memory of Bums — Mr. George Gardner presided. 
After a spirited eulogium, in which full justice was done both to the 
poet and the man, the immortal memory of Bums was dmnk in 
solemn silence. When the toast of Scotland's warriors was given, Bums' 
address of " Scots wha hae," in the handwriting of the poet, was 
handed round for inspection. The chairman in the course of some 
observations, referred to the presence of Mr. James Armour, the 
brother of " Bonny Jean," who returned thanks for the honour done 
to his sister and her late husband, and for the honour done to him- 
self. Toasts, the newspaper reports state, '* were given to the memory 
of a host of splendid names, and to the health of many others who 
have honoured their age, their country, and their race, by their skill, 
their pen, and their sword. Many flowing bumpers were drained; 
and long had the ** wee short hour beyond the twall " elapsed ere the 
joyous party made up their mind to depart. 

The following gentlemen were, as stated in the Club Minute 
Book, admitted members of the Paisley Burns Club, 2Sth January, 1832, 
"James Logan, of Westmarch ; Jas. Falconer, Storie Street; 
William Aitken, Edinburgh, (see p. 153); David Brown, Smithhills; 
William, M*Alister, Cross; Wm. King, Lonend; Peter Tannahill; 
Wm. Guthrie, Manufacturer; Thomas Barrie; Robert Taylor; 
John Baird ; Robert Hay, Editor of the Paisley Advertiser^ (see p. 157); 
James Parker, Manufacturer ; John Gilchrist, Lonend ; Adam 
Hamilton, junr., Turner, Lounsdale ; Wm. Cochrane, Pattern Drawer ; 
Henry Stonehedge ; John Moore ; John Smith, Camstradden, Luss ; 
Thomas Carswell, Fauldsheads; Thomas Jackson, Stanely Moor; 
Thomas Reid, Pointhouse; John Stevenson, Hartfield; Wm. 
Snodgrass, Laigh Gallowhill ; David M* Arthur, Paisley." 

The foregoing all paid one shilling each of entry money. 

"At Paisley, the 30th January, 1832, in the Club Room, within the 
Saracen's Head Inn, a meeting of the committee was held. Present, 
viz., Messrs. Joseph Fleming, John Dunn, Gavin Browning, (seep. 150), 
David Dick, Andrew Duff, James Caldwell, (see p. 157), Peter 
Henderson, (see p. 155), John Crawford. 
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" This meeting appointed Mr. Fleming as interim Chainnan. 

*'The Committee proceeded to eiamine the aoooont of the 
intromissions of the Treasurer, and foond the ame to be correct 
Among the items of expenditure was a pajment of 5s, to Mr. Thomas 
Boyd 

''The meeting having taken into coosideratioo the benefit of 
meeting quarterly, for keeping the Qub in proper spirit, agree that a 
quarterly meeting be held upon the and April, 1851, and that as 
usual they celebrate the Anniversary of Tannahill on June, and 
Aat of Wilson on July, and that another quarteriy meeting of the 
Club be held upon 25th October. 

"The Secretary is authorised to get cards printed, and issued 
through the Post Office addressed to the memboi, intimating these 
meetings. 

''The meeting then proceeded to appoint the following gentlemen 
as a committee of management : — Messrs. Geo. Gardner, President, 
(see p. 158); Joseph Fleming, Writer; Gavin Browning, Surgeon; 
Samuel Henney, Surgeon ; George Wylie, Surgeon ; John Dunn, 
Writer; Robert Lang, Manufacturer; James Neilson, Manufacturer; 
John Crawford, Writer ; John Hamilton, Writer ; Peter Henderson, 
Writer; Hugh Vallance, Writer; Archibald Duff, Writer; David 
Dick, Stationer; Thomas Miller, Merchant; Wm. Guthrie, Manu- 
facturer ; Wm. Scott, Manufacturer ; Thomas Tannahill, Manufacturer; 
James Caldwell, Secretary. 

" At this stage of the meeting the attention of the meeting was 
called to a claim due Mr. Eraser, amounting to J[,\ los. od., which 
the meeting authorised the Treasurer to discharge as soon as possible. 

"The meeting further appointed that the Box and Relics be 
deposited with the President of the Club in future, in place of 
remaining with the Innkeeper. 

(Signed) " Jas. Fleming, 

"//r/. Chairman,^ 
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" State of Jas. Caldwell's. Account with Burns Club : 

By Balance at Meeting, 30th Januazy, 1832, • • - ;f i 12 6 

1832 

May, 21. Paid Mr. Fiaser's claim, • • - ;f i 10 o 

„ Delivering Cards for Qtiarterly*Meeting, 016 

Jany. 18. Delivering Cards this Quarter, - - 010 

Neilson and Hay's Acct., - • • o 16 6 



290 



Balance due to J. Caldwell, • £0 16 6 

" At a meeting of the Committee held in the Saracen's Head Inn, 
on 2ist January, 1833. 

"The meeting examined the accounts of the Club for the preceding 
years, and found the balance due to the Club to be 16s. 6d. 

" The meeting also authorise a Committee to engage the Paisley 
band to attend the meeting at the Anniversary, on the same terms as 
last year. 

'* The meeting having taken into consideration the want of a proper 
representation of the Bard to be put in one of the windows of Mr. 
Eraser's house, appointed a committee to wait upon Mr. Snodgrass, 
Painter, to consult with him on this subject." 

" Paisley, 25th January, 1833. — The following were admitted mem- 
bers of this Club :--William Watson, C. J. E. Stewart, A. McNeil, 
Robert Brodie, J. Jamieson, Alexander Craig, William Gibson, Patrick 
Hutchison, J. M*Kerrell, Armstrong Munn, Thomas Gilchrist, and 
James Ralston, who all paid one shilling ot entry-money. William 
Muir, Alexander Davidson, William Watson, William Muir, John 
Meikleham, William Lawrie, Douglass Ross, John Patison, Robert 
Wilson, James Mair, Robert Cumming, James Harvie, Glasgow, J. P. 
Maul, Dublin, Thomas Gilmour, Paisley, Andrew Thomson, Glasgow, 
William Woolley, Hull, William Bettison, Hull, William Kennedy, 
Joseph Revel Pennington, Glasgow, John Park, Gockstone, who all 
paid one shilling of entry-money." 

The proceedings at the annual meetings of the Club to celebrate 
the birth of Burns, having ceased to be given in their Minute Book, 
they are now taken, during the interval, from the newspapers of the 
day. 

On the evening of the 25th Januarji 1833, the meeting in honour 
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of the Bard's birth was held, as formerly, in the ball room of the 
Saracen's Head Inn. A goodly number were present, who, after 
several toasts and sentiments being given and cheerfully acknow- 
ledged, spent the evening together in glee and harmony. 

On the evening of the same date, in 1834, and in the same place, 
the birth-day of Scotia's Bard was celebrated with the usual honours 
by the members of the Club. 

The advertisement intimating the meeting of the Club to be held 
on 25th January, 1835, stated that the tickets would be 2s. 6d., and 
might be had from Mr. Eraser, Saracen's Head Inn. 

The chair on this occasion was filled by Mr. Robert Allan, Kilbar- 
chan, the eminently popular poet, whose biography is given at page 
86. There were about forty gentlemen present. The evening was 
spent, as had always been the case, in a most agreeable, intellectual, 
and social manner. Mr. Allan himself prepared two poems for this 
interesting meeting, and the following is one of them : — 

Shall Scotia lament o'er the Bard she hath lost. 

While laurels are blooming around him ? 
Can she weep o*er the wreaths that afiection hath wove, 

And fresh and unfading hath bound him? 

Yes, Scotia may weep, but the tears she will shed 

Are those of a fond, loving mother, 
Who weeps for her son, as she hangs up the harp, 

That ne'er shaU be strung by another. 

But the star of his glory still hallows the dome, 

Where the echoes yet sweetly are streaming, 
Will play round the harp, as to wake it to life, 

And to brighten her eye with its beaming. 

Then peace to its shade, in her bosom he rests. 

Nor time the fond ties shall e'er sever ; 
On her heath-blooming hills and her mountains of storm 

His laurels shall blossom for ever. 

The following is the last entry in the Minute Book of the Paisley 
Bums Club at this period, and no more entries were made in it till 
the Club was resuscitated in 1874. 

'' At a preliminary meeting of the members of Bums Club, held the 
2i8t day of January, 1836, Mr. Robert Lang in the chair. It was 
agreed that the thirty-first Club anniversary of the Bard should be 
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celebrated on the evening of Monday first, the 26th inst., in the 
Saracen's Head Inn, at eight o'clock. It was also agreed that the 
tickets should be 3s. 6d., and that the meeting should be advertised 
in the Paisley Advertiser of Saturday. 

Mr. , Chairman, 

Messrs. and Croupiers. 

^^' Xstewards, 

Mr. / 

*' The meeting was adjourned till to-morrow night at nine o'clock in 

Fraser's. 

"(Signed) Robert Lang." 

On the evening of Monday, 26th January, 1836, the thirty-first 
anniversary of the Club was, according to the newspaper report, held 
in the Saracen's Head Inn, to celebrate the birth of Bums. The 
memory of the bard was introduced by the chairman, whose name is 
not given, in an eloquent speech, in which he made some appropriate 
observations on the nature of poetry and the excellence of poetic 
genius. The healths of the eminent poets of the day were proposed, 
and among the rest, that of Professor Wilson, was drunk with the 
greatest enthusiasm. The memory of Motherwell was not forgotten, 
but was proposed in a speech of much feeling and touching eloquence. 
The health of his friend in the Paisley Advertiser^ Mr. Kennedy, 
author of " Fitful Fancies," was received with loud cheering. On the 
whole, the meeting was conducted in the best manner, and afforded 
the highest gratification to the numerous and respectable party as- 
sembled on the occasion. 

This was the last reported meeting of the Paisley Bums Club, in 
the public press, at this time. No further meetings of the Club were 
held till it was resuscitated in December, 1874. 



George Miller (see page 105), was a native of Paisley, having 
for a long time his place of business as a manufacturer, and 
residence at No. 13 Abbey Street. When the Act of Parliament 
was obtained, in 1823, to manufacture gas for the inhabitants of 
Paisley, the first directors were Ludovic Houstoun of Johnstone, 
Governor ; Robert Farquharson, Deputy Governor ; Messrs. Alex- 
ander Fullarton, James Buchanan, W. Waterston, John Orr, John 
Bell, James Wylie, Joseph Twigg, William Gilmour, James Jackson, 
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and Geoi^e Millar. During the early years of the very important 
undertaking, Mr. George Millar was by his able assistance and advice 
of the greatest benefit to the company. His co-directors were so 
much impressed with this opinion, that after he had given up business 
as a maDufacturer in Paisley, and had commenced a new industry 
in Glasgow, they, on i6th August, 1S33, entertained him at dinner 
for his services rendered in virtue of his experience and skill Dr. 
M'Kenzie, the Governor, was in the chair. This mark of respect was 
not confined (o a dinner, but was accompanied by a more abiding 
testimony. Mr. Miller was presented with a salver and toddy jug of 
massive silver, of elegant workmanship, having on the former the fol- 
lowing inscription : "To George Miller, Esq., from the Paisley Gas 
Light Company, for valuable and distinguished services." What gave 
additional interest to the dinner, was the circumstance that a consider- 
able part of it was cooked by a gas apparatus. Mr. W. Waterston, 
another of the directors, also received at this dinner a presentation of 
a silver salver and two bottle slides. Mr. George Millar was a highly 
accomplished and upright gentleman, and became a successful Glas- 
gow merchant. He died many years ago, and his firm is now repre- 
sented by George Millar & Co., having their works at Ruraford 
Street, Bridgeton, and they are chemists and asphalt manufacturers, 
doing a large business. 

William Chalmers (see p. 105), was Secretary to the Club during 
iStS, was born at Paisley, in ryyo. He carried on the business of a 
Tobacconist and Grocer in the High Street, but a reverse of fortune 
compelled him to resort to other means to obtain a livehhood. When 
many of the feuars raised an action in 1824, in the Court of Session, 
against the Magistrates and Town Council regarding the casualties of 
non entry, payable by the town vassals, Mr, Chalmers' name was the 
first on the hst, and the pursuers were known by the designation of 
"Chalmers and others." He paid great attention to the changes in 
the weather for a period of thirty years, and gave the result of his ob- 
servations in a pamphlet which he published in 1839. It was entitled 
" Observations on the weather in Scotland, what kind of weather the 
various winds are most likely to prevail in each month in the year ; 
also a Garden Calendar adopted for Cottars and others." He was a 
poet of some considerable merit, but his poetry, which was never col- 
lected, appeared only in periodicals and newsjapers. Mr. Chalmers 
was the author of the ■' Lomond Braes," " Sin on Wtilie wi' his wig 
igee," "O Love's Delights," and many others. He died 3rd Novem- 
ber, 1843. 

William Motherwell (see p. 105) was born in Glasgow on i3lh 
October, 1797, where his father carried on the business of an iron- 
Donger. Of a family of six, William was the third. His parents and 
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family removed to Edinburgh in the early part of this century, and in 
1805, William became a pupil of Mr. William Lennie, a private 
teacher. In 1808 he wa5 sent to the High School of Edinburgh, but 
was soon afterwards sent to his uncle, Mr. John Motherwell, iron- 
monger, Paisley. William was afterwards placed in the Paisley 
Grammar School, where he completed his school education, with the 
exception of attending the Latin and Greek classes during a session in 
the University of Glasgow. When filteen years of age, he was placed 
as an apprentice in the Sheriff Clerk's office. Paisley, and from the 
ability he displayed in discharging his duties, he was at the age of 
twenty-one, raised to the important position of Sheriff Clerk Depute 
of Renfrewshire. From his boyhood he devoted his spare hours to 
reading and composition, of which he was very fond, and at an early 
age he showed great taste for poetry. In his fourteenth year he pro- 
duced his first draft of " Jeanie Morrison." In 1818 he was a contri- 
butor to a small periodical in Greenock called the Visitor, The 
Harp of Renfrewshire^ published in Paisley in 181 9, was at first un- 
fortunate in its conductors, and he became the third editor before the 
work was complete, and wrote the introductory essay or preface, along 
with many interesting notes. In 1824, Mr. Motherwell, under the 
nom de plume of " Isaac Brown, late manufacturer in the Plunkin of 
Paisley,*' wrote ** Renfrewshire Characters and Scenery y a Poem of 36s 
Cantos, But only one canto was published. This little publication 
supplies some most able and interesting information. In 1827 he 
published his Minstrelsy^ Ancient and Moderti^ a work of great ex- 
cellence and investigation, which established his fame as an antiquary 
of high standing. In 1828 he started the Paisley Magazine^ and edited 
it during the year it was continued. In 18 18 he succeeded Mr. 
William Kennedy, the poet, as the editor of the Paisley Advertiser 
newspaper. His first paper was published 24th May in that year, and 
his last 9th October, 1830, when he became the editor of the Glasgow 
Courier, Mr. Motherwell had thus resided in Paisley for twenty-two 
years, and the inhabitants of Paisley are entitled to regard him as a 
citizen, and are proud of his great ability and intelligence, and they 
honour his memory accordingly. In 1832, Mr. Andrew Henderson, 
artist (see p. 149), collected and published a volume of Scottish pro- 
verbs, and the preface was written by Mr. Motherwell. In 1832 he 
collected the best of his poetical compositions into one volume and 
published them under the title of " Poems, Narrative and Critical." 
In 1835 ^6 ^^s conjoined with the " Ettrick Shepherd" in superin- 
tending an edition of Burns, and wrote the greater part of the bio- 
graphy. In 1835 ^^ ^^ struck down by apoplexy, and died on 
first November in that year, in the thirty-sixth year of his age. His 
remains were interred in the Glasgow Necropolis, where an elegant 
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rnonument, with a life-size bust by Fillans, has been erected to his 
Daemory. 

Daniel Craig, Senior (see p. 105), was bom at Linne, near Dairy, 
in 1749, and came to live in Paisley in early life. He liTcd in Broom- 
lands, and carried on the trade of a turner, and being besides most 
ingenious and industrious, he produced snuff-boxes, which were much 
admired for their beauty. His son, Daniel Craig, Junr., was equally 
sVilful — to whom I will afterwards refer — and worked along with him. 
The father removed to Johnstone, and died on the nth August, 1831, 
aged 8i years and 9 months. Accompan)'ing the intimation of his 
death in the Paisley Advertiser, there were the following remarks, 
which were very likely the production of Motherwell, who was a mem- 
ber of the Burns Club at the same period : — " Mr. Craig. Senr., was a 
nan remarkable for industry and ingenuity in his calling — of high 
honourable feeling and venerable dignity of appearance and of great 
muscular strength. He preserved to the last a benevolence of dis- 
position, suavity of manner, and a cheerfulness of spirits, rarely found 
in extreme old age ; and he will long be remembered by a numerous 
drcle of acquaintances, as one of the tinest specimens of the strength 
and superiority of a former generation," 

Mr. Daniel Ctaig, Junr., (see p. log) and Lord John Campbell, 
second son of the Duke ol Argyll, when residing at Ardencaple, 
became acquainted with each other, through their mutual tastes in 
mechanical matters. Lord John induced Mr. Craig to reside in 
Helensburgh, and in 1833 got him to make a snuff-box for King 
George IV,, for presentation to His Majesty on his visit to Scotland 
in that year. This presentation is thus described in the historical 
account of His Majesty's visit to Scotland, page 310. " Among the 
various instances ot loyal attachment to His Majesty, which deserve 
to be recorded, there is one which we were in some little danger of 
overlooking. During the King's residence at Dalkeith House, a very 
curious wooden snuff-box was presented to His Majesty by Sir 
Walter Scott, from the ingenious maker, Mr. Daniel Craig, Junr., 
Helensburgh. The body ot the box is made of sycamore tree, with 
an invisible hinge of the kind at present so much admired, and the 
lid of it is inlaid with authenticated specimens ol several varieties of 
wood, most of which are well known in Scotland and celebrated in 
Scottish song. These are so arranged as to shade and relieve each 
other by their beautiful diversity of colour. 

In the centre is a piece of — 
The Cruickstone Yew, mentioned in history as a favourite tree of the 
unlortunate Queen Mary. 
Around are the following — 
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The Torwood Oak, (of Stirlingshire), whose decayed trunk afforded 

shelter from his pursuers to the brave Wallace. 
The Trysting Tree, near Roxburgh Castle, celebrated in the Border 

feuds and mentioned in the novel of Roh Roy, 
The Elderslie Yew, which tradition reports to have been planted by 

Sir William Wallace on his uncle's estate of that name in 

Renfrewshire. 
The bush aboon Traquair. 
Birk of Invermay. 
Thorn aboon the Well. 
Broom of Cowdenknowes. 
Alloway Kirk Oak, with which the admirers of our Scottish poetry 

are familiar. 
Elm of Waterloo, under which the Duke of Wellington stood during 

the battle. 
The Victory^ part of the anchor's stock of Lord Nelson's flag-ship 

of that name. 
The whole of these are surrounded by a border of Black Oak from 
the ship Florida^ which belonged to the Spanish Armada, and was 
wrecked off Tobermory in the Island of Mull, 1588. 

On the bottom of the box, outside, the words and music of " Auld 
Langsyne," are printed in a style of uncommon neatness. 

His Majesty was pleased most graciously to accept this interesting 
cluster of relics, expressing, at the same time, his admiration, both of 
the selection of the woods, and of the elegance of the workmanship ; 
and charging Sir Walter Scott with the thanks to the ingenious 
artificer for so acceptable a present. 

This box is said now to be in the Jewel Room of Windsor Castle. 
Mr. Craig's charge afterwards for making these boxes was ;£8, and he 
executed many orders for them. He removed from Helensburgh to 
reside at Dunfin on the Fruin, in the Parish of Luss, and became a 
manufacturer of. wood charcoal and kerligneous acid. He died 
there in 1846. 

Dr. Joseph M*Leod, (see p. 114), after serving in the Royal Navy 
for several years, commenced to practice medicine in Paisley, his 
native town. His high professional qualifications, and uniform 
amiable, kindly and obliging disposition were intimately known and 
highly appreciated. He was a son of Mr. Joseph M*Leod, Surveyor, 
of Taxes, and died on nth October, 1831, in the prime of life. He 
left a family, and one of his daughters was married to the late Mr. 
Matthew Lochhead, twine and thread manufacturer. New Street, 
Paisley, one of whose sons is at present Sheriff-Clerk of Renfrewshire. 

Mr. Alexander Auld, (see p. 116), was engaged in business in 
Paisley, of which he was a native, as a Yam Merchant and Manufac- 
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turer. He possessed avery kind disposition, no one was better liked 
than he, and his company was therefore much sought after. He told 
£k stor>- well, and had many a one to tetl. He also sang well, and had 
at all times many at his command. Lockhart's famous song, or rather 
legend of Captain Paton, he sang with great effect. Every one at 
public parlies, where it was ficquentiy brought forth, was delighted 
with it. The quaint humour and sentiment in the song itself, com- 
bined with the genial tone and happy face of the singer, always gave 
the greatest satisfaction. I have had frequently the pleasure of 
hearing Mr. Auld sing this song. He died on 9th February, 1854, in 
the 7 2d year of his age. At the Sabbath afternoon service following 
the funeral, the Rev. Mr. Rcnnison of St. George's Parish Church, of 
which Mr. Auld had for many years been a worthy and an efBcient 
ofRce-bearer, made special reference to his social disposition, equable 
temper, great benevolence, and to the loss ihe congregation had 
sustained by his death. The Directors of the Old Weaver's Society 
were present, for he had been one of the oldest and worthiest members 
of this ancient guild. 

Andrew Henderson (see p. 146), was the son of Thomas Hender- 
son, who was brought from England by Lord Chief Commissioner 
Adam, to be gardener at his seat of Blair Adam, near Kinross. Andrew 
was born there in 1783. When at the age of thirteen his father had 
him bound as apprentice lo his brother Thomas, then gardener 10 
General Scott at Bellevue, Edinburgh. On the expiry of Andrew's 
appreniiceship, he was first in the service of the Earl of Kinnoul at 
Dupplin, and afterwards in :he Earl of Hopetoun's gardens. His con- 
stitution not being able to stand the vicissitudes of the weather in 
oufdoor labour, he came to his brother, Mr. Robert Henderson, my 
falhcr-in-law, residing in Paisley, who obtained for him a situation in 
a manufacturing house, and there he remained till his employers gave 
up business, about a year afterwards. At this time his taste for draw- 
ing, which had always from his youth been great, began to develop 
strongly, and he attended a drawing school. He obtained a situation 
in the respectable firm of Messrs. Hepburn & Watt, Paisley, with 
whom he remained about five years. In March 1809, Mr. Henderson 
went to London lo complete his education as an artisl, and there he 
studied at the Royal Academy between three and four years, and 
maintained himself partly by the sale of some of his pictures, but was 
mainly indebted to the generous liberality of his brother, Mr. Robert 
Henderson, Paisley. Mr. Andrew Henderson settled in Glasgow in 
1813, and his talents as an artist were chiefly devoted to portrait 
painting, in which he acquired very considerable fame. His demeanour 
was somewhat eccentric, but in the circle of his acquaintances he was 
much admired for bis sturdy independence, intelligent originality, and 
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great humour. In 1832 he published the best collection the nation 
possesses of Scottish Proverbs, and his intimate friend, Wm. Mother- 
well, contributed the able and learned introduction to the work. His 
two most intimate friends (and three more genuine Scotsmen never 
lived) werp J. D. Carrick and Wm. Motherwell, who, along with him- 
self, were the principal contributors to the work called " The Laird of 
Logan," so well known for its humorous stories. Mr. Henderson was 
attacked with apoplexy on 9th April 1835, ^"^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^<^^ hours 
illness. He was interred in the Glasgow Necropolis, where the re- 
mains of Motherwell were buried, near the same spot, only six months 
thereafter. 

Mr. Gavin Browning (see p. 116) for upwards of half a century was 
an Apothecary, and his shop latterly at the Cross of Paisley, 
was well known to every one in the town. During that long period of 
years, his gentlemanly deportment and affectionate disposition in all 
his relations, public and domestic, earned for him the esteem of all who 
knew him. No death could be more sincerely regretted than Mr. 
Browning's. It took place on 27th May 1828. 

Thomas Boyd (see p. 116) was a native of Paisley. He was a 
warper to trade, and worked for a considerable time to the very re- 
spectable firm of Messrs. Sharp & Co., muslin manufacturers, Shuttle 
Street. In 18 18 he was elected an honorary member of the Paisley 
Bums Club. For upwards of half a century he was a celebrated comic 
singer, and contributed by his social powers to enliven the festivities 
of public and private parties in Paisley, and for many miles around it. 
During the French war, he made himself master of almost all the 
political songs of any merit, which he selected to sing, so as to suit 
the tastes of those before whom he appeared. Among the favourite 
songs he sung, were the fine old song of *' The Golden Days of Good 
Queen Bess," and "Twa Score and Twa " — the 42nd Regiment. He 
was a universal favourite with the public. In 1831 a concert took 
place in his behalf in the Renfrewshire Tontine, when a number of 
amateur singers, in addition to those who had previously tendered 
their services, came forward to assist him. Among them was Mr. John 
Russell, who agreed to give two or three of his best songs in character. 
In November 1833, when Mr. Boyd announced another concert in 
the Saracen's Head Inn, " He hoped the friends of his youth, and 
likewise the friends of his old age would not forget him." On this 
occasion he was agreeably surprised to receive the assistance of the 
Blackball Band, along with help from Mr. Jaap, Mr. Inglis, and 
other popular singers. He was generally present at the election din- 
ners of the Town Council, and received a guinea for entertaining the 
company with his songs. On this occasion he received a much less 
sum as will be seen from the Bums Club minutes. The Paisley news- 
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paper states that he had been the husband of three wives, by whom 
lie had 25 children, 8 of whom and 21 grandchildren survive him. 
His second daughter, aged 55 -^txts, and his youngest daughter undeT 
55 weeks, were at his bedside when he died, 20th January 1S36, in 
the 91st year of his age. 

Dr. George Wylje (see page 126), Dr. Wylie died, after two 
days' illness, at his residence, Oir Square, Paisley, on the fifteenth 
March, 1848, in the sJKtieth year of his age. He possessed profes- 
sional abilities and general intelligence of the highest order, and had 
been in the medical practice in Paisley for about forty years. Besides 
being most generous in his feelings, he was unbending in integrity and 
uprightness of principle. At his death, his loss was deplored by all 
who had the pleasure of knowing him, whether as a medical adviser 
or as a personal friend. His family likewise lost in him a most 
affectionate protector, and his professional brethren, one with whom 
they readily and amicably co-operated. The poor also lost the 
me of their best friends for medical advice. 



Mr. James Peddie (see page 133), first commenced to teach 
an English school in Paisley, at the West Steeple (Wee Steeple) in 
1787, and was, by the Town Council, transferred to the English 
School, then newly erected in 1 788, in the Grammar School Wynd ; 
which (>ost he filled till his death. In January, 1831, his friends and 
old scholars resolved to entertain him at a public dinner as a token of 
resjiect for his private worth, and for his zealous and successful exer- 
tions as a teacher during the long period of fifty years. The dinner 
took place on t ilh February in that year, in the hall of the Renfrew- 
shire Tontine Inn, and the chair was taken by Professor Wilson of 
Edinburgh (Christopher North) an old pupil of .Mr. Peddie's. The 
entertainment was a great success. Mr. Peddie did not long survive 
his jubilee dinner, for he died, after a short illness, on i iih December, 
1832. Shortly after the death of Mr. Peddie, his old scholars erected 
a monumental tablet stone in the north wall of the High Church 
burying ground. Paisley, at the spot where the remains were intencd; 
bearing the following inscription : " As a memorial of de- 
parted worth, this stone is erected near the burial place of Mr. James 
Peddie, teacher in Paisley for the long period of 46 years, by a num- 
ber of friends who enjoyed in youth the advantage of his tuition, and 
in more advanced life the pleasure of his society and intimacy. Died 
13th December. 183a, aged 70 years," Mr. Peddie was born at 
Chapelhill, Logiealmond, Perthshire, his father being land steward on 
(he Ix^ealmond estate. Mr. Peddie remained unmarried all his Hie. 

Ueuienam James Stewart (see page 124), was a native of 
Paisley, and in early life learned the trade of a cooper, and afterwards 
tbu of a handloom weaver. He then, when in his seventeenth year. 
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entered the 26th Regiment of Foot as a private. Within the space of 
three years he was raised to the rank of sergeant In the year follow- 
ing he was appointed drill and pay sergeant, and in three years there- 
after sergeant major. In 1813 he received a commission as ensign, 
and in the following year he was raised to the rank of adjutant. In 
the same year he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant. When 
peace came in 18 16, he was placed on half pay. He then returned 
to Paisley, where afterwards he applied himself to the manufacturing 
of shawls and muslins. In the year 1820, when the West of Scotland 
was in a disturbed state, he was appointed lieutenant in a volunteer 
rifle corps, which was then raised in Paisley. In the same year he 
was promoted to the rank of captain, and took upon himself, gratui- 
tously, the laborious duty of drilling the members of the company. 
In 1837, when the weaving trade in Paisley was in a depressed 
condition, the situation of superintendent of police in Paisley be- 
coming vacant, Captain Stewart was on 28th March in that year 
chosen to fill this important position. He discharged the duties 
connected with this very difficult office in a most creditable 
manner. In private life he was a man of a kindly and genial disposi- 
tion, and could at all times express his thoughts in a correct and 
gentlemanly manner. The death of his son, Mr. Robert B. Stewart, 
a most promising young member of the Faculty of Procurators, 
Paisley, had a most depressing influence on his mind. Captain 
Stewart possessed a strong sense of independence, and this was very 
fully, and many may think imprudently exemplifled, when in 1858 he 
retired from flUing his office, by declining to accept of the pension 
offered to him by the Commissioners of Police. Captain Stewart died 
at Nithsdale Villa, Langside, on the 19th July, 1866, in the 79th year 
of his age. 

Mr. John Dunn, writer. Paisley (see page 126), was bom at 
Barrhead on 21st January, 1798. In early life he went to the office of 
Messrs. J. & J. Wylie, the eminent firm of writers, at that time No. 2 
Lawn Street, Paisley. He remained there till he commenced business 
on his own account in 1824. Mr. Dunn delighted in literature. In 
1823, the Rev. Charles Marshall, then a manufacturer's pattern drawer, 
and Mr. Dunn, when Paisley was without any newspaper, published a 
weekly periodical under the name of the " Moral and Literary 
Observer." Each number consisted of 12 pages i2mo, and the price 
was one penny-halfpenny. The first number appeared on 15th 
February in that year, and the last on 2nd May following. Mr. Dunn, 
besides being a contributor to several periodicals of the day, also 
wrote a number of articles that appeared in the Paisley MagazinCy 
published in 1828. Mr. Dunn was very fond of the fascinating sport 
of river angling, and was a member of **The Edinburgh Angling 
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Club." He died on 6th April, 1869. In the course of his long life 

he filled many important positions and took an active part in all 

public matters relating to the prosperity of the town. He was the 

grand mover in the raising of funds for the erection of the marble 

bust by Fillans, of Professor Wilson (Christopher North) which was 

placed in the Coffee Room, on 26th August, 1848. During his life 

he was a continuous purchaser of books. When these were sold after 

his death, ^2,780 were realized. It was the most extensive and 

valuable library in Paisley. Mr. Dunn, amidst his many avocations, 

successfully wooed the muse, and his lyric pieces appeared in the 

Moral and Literary Observer, Paisley Magazine, and the publications 

by the Edinburgh Angling Club, printed for the members in 1838 

and 1879. 

John Goldie, (see p. 132), the son of a shipmaster, was born at 

Ayr, on 2nd December, 1798. After receiving a good education at 

Ayr Academy, he became, in his 15 th year, assistant to a grocer in 

Paisley. He afterwards was assistant in a stoneware and china shop 

in Glasgow, and in 182 1 he commenced a similar business in Ayr on 

bis own account, but was unsuccessful. From his youth upwards he 

devoted himself to literature, and being well known as a contributor 

both in prose and verse to the newspapers, he became assistant editor 

to the Ayr Courier, and shortly afterwards obtained the whole literary 

management of that newspaper. In 1821 he published a small 

ifolume of verses, and in the following year an enlarged second 

edition entided " Poems and Songs.*' Owing to some change in the 

Proprietorship of the Courier he left that position and went to London 

and started the London Scotstnan, but not being so successful as he 

expected, he accepted the editorship of the Paisley Advertiser, which 

was first published on 9th October, 1824. He remained editor till 

his death on 17th February, 1826, in his 28th year. Under his 

vigorous and intelligent management the newspaper proved very 

successful. Mr. Goldie, as a poet, possessed in an eminent degree 

many of the requisite qualifications. 

William Aitken, (see p. 140), was a native of Paisley, but re- 
moved to Edinburgh, where he kept a tavern at the head of Leith Walk. 
The Rev. Dr. Hamilton in his Memoir of James Wilson of Woodville, 
brother of Professor Wilson, (Christopher North), page 3, published 
in 1859, states that some thirty years ago an English tourist was 
standing on the Castle Rock with a lank, keen-visaged Scotchman for 
interpreter and guide. This was William Aitken, who never lost an 
opportunity of extolling the celebrities of his native town. " Now, my 
good friend," said the Southron, " you have talked quite enough about 
your native town. Pray forget Paisley for a moment and let us look 
at Edinburgh." " It's no that easy to forget Paisley when we look at 

10 
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Embro," replied the offended cicerone, " Seest ou ? " and he pointed 
towards the University buildings; "that's Embro* College, where 
they come frae England and a' pairts, to learn to be doctors and 
chancellors, and members o' Parliament \ and it has the cleverest men 
in the three kingdoms for its professors ; but far the cleverest of them 
a' is ane John Wilson, and h£s a Paisley man. And seest 'ou, point- 
ing to a distant spire ; " Yon's the Steeple o' North Leith. It's the 
best stipend in Scotland, and at the present it*s allowed to have the 
best preacher in Scotland for its minister. Ye must have heard tell 
of the Rev. James Buchanan, but ye may have forgotten that he's a 
Paisley man. And seest 'ou that kirk wi the doam on't ? That's St 
George's, where a' the gentry attend for the sake of the singing, and 
I'se warrant ye'U no hear the like o' the precentor in a' England. 
They ca' him R. A Smith, and he's a Paisley man. And seest 'ou 
where a' the coaches are waiting to start ? That's the Register Office. 
Ye may say it's the key stane o' the Kingdom \ for lairds and lands a' 
hing by it. But though it's the place where dukes and lords keep 
their titles, and the King himself keeps his papers, every day, when 
the clerks gae hame, and the door is steekit, the entire place is left in 
charge of an auld wife, and she's a Paisley woman." 

Dr. James Hamilton, who here relates this unequalled pretty 
panegyric about the natives of Paisley, was himself a native of 
Paisley, as the sequel will explain. His father, the Rev. William 
Hamilton, was born on 4th February, 1780, at Longbridge, in the 
Parish of Stonehaven. After completing his education at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, he was ordained Minister of St. Andrew's Chapel, 
Dundee, in December, 1807. In two years afterwards he accepted a 
presentation to the Parish of Strathblane, where he continued till his 
death in 1835. Soon after his settlement there, he married Jane, 
daughter of William King, of Lonend, Paisley. Mr. King is 
described by Dr. James Hamilton's biographer, the Rev. Mr. Arnot, 
(page 7), as a man "who combined in a high degree, diligence in his 
secular business with fervency of spirit in the service of the Lord, 
and was remarkable for the observance of the Sabbath." " Paisley," 
Rowland Hill has said, *Ms the paradise of Scotland, for there 
Christians love one another." The biographer further spates that 
" Mr. King was a cotton spinner, and he must have been a man of 
enterprise, for his factoiy, according to the statistical account, was the 
first that was erected in Scotland. He seems moreover to have ruled 
his house with as much exactitude and rigour as his mill. His daughter, 
Mrs. Hamilton, was wont to tell her children how two boys, her 
brothers, lost their caps, as boys are apt to do, in a great wind, on 
Saturday night after all the shops were shut, and how on the Sabbath 
morning, which, however, turned out very fine, they were led through 
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the streets to church by their father, one firmly grasped in either hand 

^iRrith bare heads in spite of all their remonstrances. This God-fearing 

Scottish cotton spinner did not see why an idle Sabbath should be 

spent at home because the boys were somewhat ashamed to march to 

«he church bareheaded. This is the sort of stuff of which the men 

^iNrho made Paisley in those days were themselves made. But this 

inan, so resolute where duty was concerned, was tender and liberal 

'when any case of need appeared. When his course was run, and 

they had carried his dust to the grave, a crowd of dependants and 

pensioners were admitted to the house in order to receive some mark 

of kindness in memory of the dead. Among them one poor widow 

was observed with streaming eyes gazing on his portrait that hung on 

the wall. " That,** she said, " that is the very way he looked when he 

gave me the twenty-pound note to buy my laddie back frae the 

soldiers." This to the byestanders was the first intimation of the fact. 

Dr. James Hamilton was bom at Lonend, Paisley, on 28th November, 

1814. It was through the accident of his mother's temporary residence 

in her father's house that Paisley became his birth-place, and in 

March, 18 15, when little more than three months old, he was 

removed to Strathblane. Mr. James Hamilton received his University 

education at Glasgow. After receiving his license to preach, and to 

be a minister of the Gospel, he became an assistant for some time in 

more than one charge, and afterwards was ordained as minister of 

Roxburgh Church, Edinburgh. While there he received and accepted 

a call to fill the pastorate of the National Scottish Church, Regent 

Square, London — where the Rev. Edward Irving was for some time — 

which he filled from 1841 till the period of his death on 24th Nov., 

1867. The Rev. Dr. James Hamilton was the author of several able 

works, and was besides an eminent and pious divine. 

Mr. Peter Henderson (see p. 140), was born 12th March 1803, 
and died 30th June 1868. He was a native of the parish of Inchinnan. 
After receiving his early education at that parish school, he served 
his apprenticeship with Mr. Andrew Millar, writer. Paisley. He after- 
wards went to Edinburgh to complete his professional training for the 
work of his after life. Among his fellow students was Mr. William 
Reid, for many years afterwards his partner, and that of his son, in 
the firm of Reid & Henderson, writers. Paisley. Mr. Henderson at- 
tached himself early in hfe to Conservative politics, and for his faithful 
and energetic services, he was awarded by his party in 1858, the 
highest prize in the profession, the Sheriff-Clerkship of Renfrewshire. 
Prior to that time he held the office of Justice of Peace Fiscal for the 
County. In both of these important public situations he received the 
unanimous approbation of his professional brethren and the public for 
his efi^ent services and genial disposition. The combination of these 
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qualities, indeed, distinguished his whole life. He was at heart as 
a lion, yet tender as a child — he was stout for the battle of life, yet 
soft with human sympathies. These charactenstics belonged to his 
whole nature. Mr. Henderson, when a young man, was a member of 
the Paisley Junior Literary Society, which was instituted in September 
1822. The following is a list of the membership, taken from the 
Minute Book of the Society at the beginning of 1827 : — James Coats, 
Thomas Dunn, Robert Roger, John Glen, Archd. Hodge, William 
Cross, James Wilson, Joseph C. Cunninghame, Donald Macalister, 
Patrick Hutchison, Hugh Baird, James Grahame, John Brown, John 
Anderson, printer, William Hardie, Junr., A. H. Crawford, James 
Kerr, Peter Henderson, David Murray, William Muir, John Young, 
John G. Goudie, James Philips, and Thomas Wright. Mr. Henderson 
was president at several meetings, and I observe that my most par- 
ticular friend, the late Provost Murray, was chosen secretary, on 2nd 
October 1827, to the Society. The record of the minutes at which he 
acted as secretary, is in his own handwriting, so well known for its 
plain and beautifully formed letters, and also signed by him. The 
members read essays at the different meetings, which were after- 
wards discussed. The readers in the minutes were termed " orators." 
The names, and some of these and their subjects were as follows : — 

William Cross. — What author has the best claim to the title of the 
British Homer? 

Donald Macalister. — Whether Atheism or Superstition, if general, is 
most hurtful to Society. 

Joseph C. Cunningham gave an essay on the character of Bonaparte. 

Patrick Hutchison. — Is the Theatre prejudicial to Morals ? 

Hugh Baird. — Whether is Temperance and Moderation in pros- 
perity, or Patience and Resignation in adversity, the greatest virtue ? 

John Young. — Should the Verdict in Juries in Criminal Trials be 
unanimous ? 

David Murray. — Ought Emigration to be accomplished as a remedy 
for distress ? 

William Muir. — Is Duelling in any circumstance justifiable ? 

James Coats. — Is the Married or the Single life the happiest ? 

Thomas Dunn. — Is the practice of Impressing Seamen justifiable ? 

David Murray. — Was Queen Elizabeth justified in her conduct to 
Mary of Scotland ? 

James Philips. — To what is the degraded state of the Irish 
Peasantry to be ascribed ? 

Thomas Wright. — ^Whether does the contemplation of the works of 
Nature or of Art, afford the greatest pleasure ? 

David Murray. — Whether is a retired and secluded village like St. 
Andrews, or a populous and commercial city like Glasgow, the better 
site for a University ? 
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The members, at a meeting held on the 6th February 1S28, agreed 
dissolve the Society in consequence of the want of punctual attend- 

^mce on the part of the members. 

These particulars I obtained from the second volume of the Minute 

3ook of the Society, sixth session, kindly given to me by Professor 
Murray, Montreal, son of the late Provost Murray. 

Mr. Robert Hay (see p. 140) was born in the parish of Kirkintilloch 
on 27th October 1789. His parents bore a most exemplary character^ 
and were muck respected in the district in which they resided. Mr. 
Hay received his early education in the parish school, but he was a 
self-taught man. To gratify his long cherished youthful predilections 
he went to sea, and the scenes and adventures he came through are 
all well and graphically described in the Paisley Magazine^ published 
in 1828, under the nom de plume of Sam Spritsail. On leaving the 
sea he entered the service of the Glasgow, Paisley and Johnstone 
Canal Company, and latterly filled successfully, at Paisley, the impor- 
tant and troublesome position of forwarding clerk. In the course of 
writing his experiences and adventures at sea, in the Paisley Magazine^ 
he became acquainted with Mr. Motherwell, who, observing his 
literary abilities and good sense, appointed him his sub-editor in the 
PaisUy Advertiser^ on 6th March 1830. On Mr. Motherwell going to 
be editor of the Glasgouf Courier^ Mr. Hay became the editor of the 
PaisUy Advertiser^ and his first paper was issued on i6th October 
1830. Mr. Hay was editor and joint proprietor of the printing estab- 
lishment with Mr. Neilson till 1844, when the business was disposed 
of. Mr. Hay conducted the newspaper with great ability, good taste, 
and moderation. For a considerable time before his death, which 
took place on loth June 1887, his health failed greatly, and for about 
a year he was confined to his bedroom. Mr. Hay was a worthy elder 
for several years in St George's Parish Church, and has left behind 
a name and an example well worthy of being imitated. 

Mr. James Caldwell, writer (see p. 140) was a native of Paisley, 
his father being Mr. John Caldwell, clothier. Mr. Caldwell first com- 
menced his professional business in Paisley in 1828, on his own 
account, but his firm afterwards underwent several changes. It was 
altered first to Caldwell, MTherson and Gibb ; after a time to Cald- 
well and Semple, and latterly to Caldwell and Campbell. In January, 
1832, Mr. Caldwell was appointed treasurer, and in a few months 
thereafter, secretary, to the Paisley Burns Club. He continued to fill 
that position till the close of the Club in 1836. Among the many 
excellent charitable institutions which have abounded in Paisley at 
different periods, there was one whose object was the relief of that in- 
teresting and destitute class in society — the Poor Widows and 
Orphans. The society called the Widow and Orphan Society com- 
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menced prior to 1824, and continued for upwards of 20 years there- 
after. Mr. Caldwell acted as secretary to this society for many years, 
and his services were so meritorious that the managers on 6th 
December, 1836, Mr. Thomas Glen in the chair, presented him with 
a handsome silver snuff box, bearing the following inscription : "To 
James Caldwell, Esq., from the Managers of the Widow and Orphan 
Society, for his able and gratuitous services as Secretary. Paisley, 
1836." The income of this excellent society which did so much good, 
consisted of the entry-money of new members to the society and the 
benevolence of friends to the widow and fatherless, along with the 
collections at the yearly evening sermons by popular ministers. I 
find from the published statement by the managers, that during the 
year previous to this 300 persons were supplied with coals, and above 
130 widows, besides orphans, received pecuniary aid. Mr. Caldwell 
died at his dwelling. No. 54 High Street, on loth February, 1849. 

Dr. Samuel Henning (see p. 133) had his place of residence 
along with his sisters, at No. 87 High Street, Paisley. His knowledge, 
both professional and scientific, was of a high order, and his taste for 
the fine arts was classical and chaste. These accomplishments were 
much enhanced by his unwearied and energetic assiduity in perform- 
ing his ardent and laborious professional duties, and by his friendly 
disposition and inflexible integrity. He took, besides, at all times, a 
deep interest in every matter relating to the prosperity of Paisley, of 
which he was a native. Near the end of 1833 a disease began in one 
of his ankles, which increased in severity, and by the end of that year 
he was no longer able to visit his numerous patients on foot, the 
method which was at that period almost invariably pursued by medical 
practitioners. Other parts of his body became subsequently affected, 
and after much suffering, which he endured with patience and resig- 
nation becoming a Christian, he passed away on 23rd May, 1834, at 
the early age of 38 years, at Hawkhead Mills, where he had been 
staying for the benefit of his health. 

Mr. George Gardner, writer (see p. 141) took a very active and 
prominent part in the political reform measures with which the country 
was so much agitated in his day. His extremely able and undefatig- 
able services were therefore of the greatest importance and value to 
the party whose cause he espoused and advocated. While still in the 
prime of life, he died very suddenly on the first of May, 1833. On the 
evening of that day he attended a committee meeting of the Police 
Commissioners, at which he was engaged till eleven o'clock, and after- 
wards retired to bed about midnight. Mrs. Gardner, when she awoke 
at two o'clock, found her husband lying beside her in the most com- 
posed attitude, but the vital spark had fled and the body was cold. 
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Medical aid was immediately called in, but proved of no avail. He 
left a widow and five children to lament over their sudden and lament- 
able bereavement Mr. Gardner was of the rapidly rising and de- 
servedly prominent firm of Messrs. Gardner & McLean, writers, Moss 
Street, Paisley. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TN addition to the Paisley Burns Club, instituted in 1805, to cele- 
^ brate the birth of Burns, and honour his memory — the proceed- 
ings of which, from 1805 till 1836, when it ceased temporarily to act, 
I have endeavoured to narrate — there were in Paisley other clubs 
formed and social meetings organized from time to time, with the 
same objects in view. One of these clubs was called by those who 
instituted it, the " Espedair Bums Club." The promoters of this 
club adopted quite an ancient local name for their association, 
Espedair being the name of a considerable tributary to the River Cart, 
entering it nearly in the centre of the town of Paisley. The word 
Espedair is believed to be derived from espaye^ (British) bursting out ; 
dair^ plural of ^ar (British) an oak wood; Espedair, the stream issuing 
from the oak plantation, or Pasle Foreste. Although no oak trees nor 
small brushwood now adorn the banks of the Espedair rivulet, it is 
known from the Town Council records of loth February, 1668, that 
a number of the inhabitants living in Causeyside district, who had 
been breaking the law, came under an obligation '* not to cut any 
sort of wood at the burn of Espedair, or on the lands of Blackball 
and Sacerhill, under a penalty of ten punds Scots." The name of this 
rivulet is further known to be ancient, from a charter granted by King 
James IV., of 19th August, 1488, and confirmed by a charter granted 
by King James IV., of 19th August, 1488, and confirmed by a charter 
of Abbot Schaw, of 2nd June, 1490, in which in describing the 
boundary of the Burgh of Paisley, this burn is called the torrent of 
Espedair (Torrente de Espedair). The Espedair has its sources in 
the northern slopes of the hilly district of the famous Gleniffer Braes, 
and immediately before entering the River Cart, forming a kind of 
island or peninsula, called the Bladda, bounded by this rivulet on the 
west, by the River Cart on the north, by the passage or road leading 
from the Blackball Road to the ancient ford, called Blackford, in the 
River Cart on the east, and by the Blackball Road on the south. 
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The ground within these boundaries thus described, was called in 
ancient times the " Bladda Zarde," and was the vegetable or kitchen 
garden of the Monastery, and adjoined the orchard on the west, ex- 
tending to about 6| acres, also belonging to the Monastery. Bladie 
or Blaudie, now pronounced Bladda, according to Jamieson, " is ap- 
plied to plants having a number of broad leaves, as Blaudie kail." In 
1878, the Town Council as the Local Authority, acquired the Bladda 
L.ands, extending to i^ acres, and erected thereon an epidemic 
Hospital, with all the necessary conveniences, capable of accommoda- 
ting about 60 patients. On the same grounds is a building to receive 
families in whose midst fever or other infectious disease has broken out, 
3.iid where they can be temporarily kept, while their own dwellings are 
being thoroughly cleaned and disinfected. About 12 families can be 
so accommodated. The Espedair burn, which intervened between the 
^Sladda and Infirmary grounds, was securely covered over with an 
^rch, and thereby the two institutions were united. To pay the cost 
c^f the Bladda hospital and grounds, £13,000, to be repaid at the rate 
CDf 4 J per cent, per annum for 50 years, was borrowed from the 
djovemment. The Infirmary Managers agreed with the Local 
Authority to undertake the management of this hospital. By this 
^irrangement the community were saved the cost and trouble of main- 
'taining a separate hospital staff, while the increased expense to the 
Infirmary was compensated by the obtaining of extra accommodation 
for patients. 

The first meetings of the Espedair Burns Club commenced in 1822, 
in the tavern occupied by Mr. Andrew Smith, situated in the Bladda, 
fronting the road leading to Saucel and Blackball, with a sign board 
above the main entrance, having, it was believed, a "true " representa- 
tion of the sun. The Club meetings, during their existence, began 
and ended in this hospitable and comfortable tavern, under the genial 
management of Mr. Smith. 

Although this Club, as is stated, had existed since the year 1822, 
it was not till 1830 that the members had rules prepared for their 
future guidance. These articles were drawn out in a most business- 
like manner, and the penmanship is so very beautiful and correct, that I 
give a fac simile of the title page. The articles or regulations were 
entered into a small quarto-sized volume, and as will be observed. 
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afterwards follows the names of the members, in their own hand- 
writing, the first fifty being apparently subscribed in this book, when 
these articles to r^ulate the management of the affairs of the Club 
were prepared, those subsequently entered being at the periods stated. 
What is herewith given is all that the book contains, there being no 
record of the different meetings that were held. 



ARTICLES 



FOR THB 



FUTURE REGULATION OF THE MEMBERS 



OF THB 



ESPEDAIR BURNS CLUB, 



1830 



PREAMBLE. 



The present members of the Espedair Burns Club, considering that 
it has existed since the year 1822, and that no written Code of Laws 
has been made out for its regulation, h^ve agreed to continue the Club 
under its present name, but with the following regulations : — 

I. 

The Club shall consist of an indefinite number of members and 
shall meet in the house of Mr. Andrew Smith, vintner, Bladda, Paisley, 
every Saturday evening, at eight o'clock, and shall dismiss at half-past 
eleven o'clock, and any business done after that time, shall be illegal, 
and not binding on the Club. 
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II. 

No person shall be admitted to membership, unless he be proposed 
by one or more of the members and recommended by him or them as 
a person of good character and social habits, and any member, or 
members, who shall give such a recommendation knowing the same 
to be false, shall be punished as the members present shall think 
proper. 

III. 

That when any person is proposed and recommended as above 
mentioned, the proposal and recommendation shall lie over for three 
weeks for consideration, the intending member being bound to attend 
the ordinary Club meetings during that time, and his election shall 
take place at the fourth Club meeting from the night on which he was 
recommended, but he shall not be allowed to attend on the evening 
of election. The mode of voting shall be by black and white balls, 
the black ball being the token of rejection, and the whitle ball of ad- 
mission ; but unless a majority of the members present shall vote to 
admit the proposed member, he shall be declared rejected, and the 
person who recommended him shall inform him of the Club's decision. 

IV. 

Every member shall be entitled to introduce any of his friends to 
the ordinary meetings of the Club, and all persons who shall attend 
any of these meetings shall be bound to spend sixpence on the bever- 
age usually drunk in the Club. 

v. 

The members shall not be bound to attend every ordinary meeting 
of the Club, but whatever business shall be done by the members 
present at any of these meetings shall be binding on the whole of the 
Club, and any member who shall absent himself from the Club meet- 
ings for twelve weeks at a time shall lose his privilege of voting in the 
Club business until he shall have regularly attended two meetings. 

VI. 

A Presses and Collector shall be appointed by a majority of the 
Club, at the last ordinary meeting of each calendar month, and it shall 
be their duty to maintain strict order in the company, and to regulate 
the business of the Club, and hereafter the order and nature of the 
business shall not be altered from what it has hitherto been. 

VII. 

A month previous to any of the anniversaries which the Club shall 
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celebrate, they shall appoint a Committee to make the necessary pre- 
liminary preparations, and shall also elect a Preses and Croupier, and 
settle the amount of the reckonings for all these occasions. 

VIII. 

These articles are declared unalterable, unless by the votes of three- 
fourths of the members present ; and they shall take effect from and 
after the third day of April 1830. And all the present members, and 
any new members who may be admitted shall subscribe the same, and 
by their subscriptions they bind themselves to the observance thereof. 
But if any of the present members shall fail to do so within four 
months from the date last mentioned, they shall not be entitled to the 
privileges of membership, unless regularly re -admitted in the manner 
before mentioned. 

IX. 

That if any alteration is intended to be made on these articles, an 
express and unambiguous written motion to the effect intended, must 
be laid on the table, and shall lie over four weeks for consideration. 

Amendment on Article hi. 

That no person be admitted a member of the Espedair Burns Club 
without a majority of two-thirds of the members present in his favour. 
— October 8th, 183 1. 

Amendment on Article iv. 

That the members shall be bound to spend sixpence in the Club. 
— Voted May 30th, 1835. 

1 Charles Hatrick. 21 Andrew Smith. 

2 James Adam. 22 Michael Bentley. 

3 William Templeton. 23 Willm. Addison. 

4 Peter M^ntosh. 24 David Colquhoun. 

5 James Hart. 25 Hugh Brown. 

6 Alex. Porteous. 26 Robt. Inglis. 

7 Hugh Wilson. 27 Wm. Baird. 

8 David Caldwell. 28 Jos. C. Cunningham. 

9 John Watson. 29 John M*Gregor. 

10 John Hutton. 30 John Campl^ll. 

11 James Erskine. 31 John Hattrick. 

12 Duncan Neilston. 32 Peter MTherson. 

13 George M*Indoe. 33 James Tannahill. 

14 James Lang. 34 John Callander. 

15 Alex. Logan. 35 George Murray. 

16 James Henderson. 36 James Gilmour. 

17 Andrew Shearer. 37 John Colquhoun. 

18 William M<Nair. 38 Matthew Erskine. 

19 William Scott. 39 David Neill. 

20 James Crawford. 40 John Gardner. 
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41 John Wilson. 

42 Robert Taylor. 

43 James TannahilL 

44 David Ronald. 

45 Robert Falton. 

46 Robert Spiers. 

47 John Robertson. 

48 Andrew Peacock. 

49 Claud Lang. 

50 Malcolm L^ve. 

51 James Law, 1831. 

52 Robert Mitchell, 

53 Allan M Tar lane, 

54 Robert Lochhead, 

55 John M*Intyre, 

56 James Allison, 

57 Aaron Benson, 

58 Wm. Douglas, 

59 Wm. Warnock, 

60 John Wood, 

61 Robert Sloan, 

62 James Robertson, 

63 John Bryson, 

64 James Campbell, 18 ji. 

65 Hugh Kerr, 1832. 

66 James Robertson, 

67 Wm. Owen, 

68 John M*Millan, 

69 Alex. Barr, 

70 Walter Macfarlane, 

71 Robert R. Campbell, „ 

72 Ths. Rowan, 

73 Robert Patrick, 

74 George Walker, 

75 James King, 

76 James Lang, 

77 Hugh Kent, 

78 Wm. Tease, Junr., 

79 James Fulton, 1833. 

80 David Stewart, 

81 Henry Hay, 

82 James Hatrick, „ 

83 \Vm. Dobie, „ 



II 



II 



II 



II 

II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 
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II 



II 



II 



II 



II 
II 
II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 
II 



1835. 



II 



II 
II 



II 



II 



II 



84 Wm. Andrew, 1833. 

85 John M*Cowet, 1834. 

86 Ths. Brown, 

87 Alex. Burnet, 
SS James Davidson, 

89 John Craig, 

90 Alex. Kerr, 

91 Peter Kerr, 

92 John Kilpatrick, 

93 George Dickie, 

94 Ths. Mackie, 

95 Wm. Martin, 

96 Robert Cunningham, 

97 William Smith, 

98 Robert Bain, 

99 John M'Briar, 

00 Hagh Kilpatrick, 

01 John Wright, 

02 Wm. Ferguson, 

03 Wm. Thallon, 

04 James M*Lean, 

05 Alex. Mitchell, 

06 Andw. Walker, 

07 James Cochrane, 

08 William Wallace, 

09 John Barr, 1838. 

10 John Smith, 

11 James Campbell, 

12 John Hadden, 

13 John Salt, 

14 Ths. Dick, 

15 John Martin, 

16 John M*Neil, 

17 Ths. Campbell, 

18 James Chalmers, 

19 Robert Barr, 

20 Wm. Ross, 

21 Archd. M'Laren, 

22 Robert Brown, 

23 Alex. PorteoHs, 

24 Robert Bonnar, 

25 Robert Barr, 



II 



II 



•I 



II 



II 



II 
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II 



1837. 



II 
II 



II 



1839. 



II 



II 
II 
II 



II 



II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 



II 



In this Sun Tavern the members of the Espedair Bums Club as- 
sembled at the periods fixed by them to honour the Scottish bard, and 
to enjoy themselves in a genuinely social, intellectual and agreeable 



manner. 



The first meeting of the members of the Espedair Bums Club to 
celebrate the birth of Bums, of which I have been able to obtain any 
accounti was held on the real birthday of the bard, 25th January 
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1828. Mr. William Addison presided, and the croupier's chair was 
filled by Mr. Duncan Neilson, and the last meeting was in January 
1842. After the company partook of an excellent supper, served in 
true Scottish style, the cliairman, in proposing the memory of Robert 
Burns, pointed out the natural scope of the genius of the poet, and 
the circumstances connected with it, which endeared him to all classes 
of his countrymen — the .peer as well as the peasant, the polished 
gentleman and the lowly hind. Several original poetical pieces were 
introduced which were well received ; and afterwards, the song, the 
toast and the sentiment, went merrily round. The instrumental band 
belonging to the Club played at times during the evening a number 
of national airs in an excellent manner. The company did not break 
up till one o'clock in the morning. 

At a special meeting of the Club held on nth October in that year, 
it was stated in the newspapers, that the Club, which consists of up- 
wards of one hundred members, and had met weekly in Mr. Andrew 
Smith's house, Bladda, having long experienced his kindness, atten- 
tion and hospitality, had resolved, some time ago, to present him with 
an elegant cup and quaich, as a lasting testimony of their respect* 



* Mr. Andrew Smith was a native of Paisley, and after having received a fairly 
good education for his station in life, he learned to be a handloom weaver, which 
trade he left and became the tenant of the little hostelry called the "Sun Inn," 
No. I Bladda. He was greatly esteemed by the members of the Espedair Burns 
Club, and by every one who knew him, for his uprightness and sobriety. Mr. 
Smith died in 1855, in the 68th year of his age. His father was also a native of 
Paisley, and was a maltster to trade. The * * Sun " appears to have been a rendezvous 
for those who indulged in the playing on the violin. John Rintoul, a minor 
Paisley poet, who emigrated to Australia in 1852, published in Melbourne, in 
pamphlet form, some of his poetical pieces, and one of them was entitled the 
''Reminiscences of a Paisley Weaver." In describing a visit through apart of 
Paisley, he states : — 

" To the Saucel next I quick did rin ; 
There was the Hamils and the Linn, 
Where, often tired, straight frae the loom, 
In summer nights I used to soom. 
I gazed across at the Seedhills, 
The nest for weavers and thread mills ; 
There stood the building, naoe the waur. 



^^^m^ 
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In order to enhance the value of the present, the members were at 
considerable trouble in procuring for the making of the cup and 
quaich the rare wood of trees, the memories of which would never 
perish. 

This Scotch quaich or becker,* of which an illustration is herewith 
given, is constructed of no less than six different kinds of wood, of 
great local interest and celebrity. It consists of 25 staves of wood, 
having their names of the different kinds of wood marked on each of 
them, and they are as follows : — 



Where I wove shawls for Robert Kerr. 

The miU bells now b^an to toll, 

There was the <*Sun " and Helen Boyle (Mrs. Smith), 

I could not pass, 'twas against my will, 

I steppit in and ca*ed a gill. 

There sat Blin' Davie, Geordie Martin, 

The cat-gut they were freely scartin' ; 

Jock Martin, Thalan, Geordie Wallace — 

Happy as kings in ony palace. 

At length, amidst -the noise and fun, 

I toomed my stoup and left the ' Sun.' 

Round by the Cross I then did steer, 

When plump I cam on Danie Weir.'* 

* The Scotch drinking vessel called the quaich, and sometimes a bicker, is 
generally made of wood, and occasionally of silver, with two ears for handles, 
is said to be derived from the Irish Gaelic cuesh^ which in Scotland is pronounced 
quech, and from which is formed the English word quaff. 

Bicker or biquor, the origin of which name is obscure. Some have supposed that 
it is from Bachus, his image being formed on cups, as ap(>ears from Anacreon. 
Wastler derives it from bark, a small boat. This was the term used to denote the 
cup drunk by the ancient Scandinavians in honour of their deceased heroes. It has 
been of^en mentioned of the frugality of the ancients, and of the simplicity of their 
manners, that they used drinking vessels made of wood. These were often of 
beech. Beckerfu' means as much of anything, whether dry or liquid, as fills a 
becker. ** Its just one degree better than a hand quern — it canna grind a beckerfu* 
of meal in a quarter of an hour." — The Pirate^ I., p. 265. 

*' For they 'a^ has a gued peat-stack, 

I think hae nae great pingle, 

Wi* a brown bickerfu' to quaff 

Before a blazing ingle.'' 

W. BiotUs TaUs, p. 37. • 

* Junieson. 
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4 Staves, Wallace's Elderslie Oak. 

5 Staves, Elderslie Yew. 

4 Staves, Mossgiel Black Oak. 
4 Staves, Wilson Apple Tree. 
4 Staves, Cruickston Yew. 
4 Staves, Tannahill Lilac. 
The staves of the quaich are bound together with hoops made of 
silver, having on two sides, at the top of the quaich, a projecting 
handle also of solid silver, all as shown on the accompanying illus- 
tration. 
The dimensions of the quaich are thus : — 

Breadth at the mouth 3f inches. 
Depth, 2f inches. 
Breadth, at the bottom, 3 inches. 
The cup is made in the same way as the quaich. There are six 
different kinds of pieces of wood in it, obtained from the same 
wonderful and interesting sources. The cup, however, has 24 staves, 
there being 4 staves of the six different kinds of wood the same as the 
quaich. These staves are also bouifd together by three silver hoops, 
the top one having a solid projecting handle from it, as shown in the 
illustration. The dimensions of the cup are thus : — 

Breadth at the top, ... 2\ inches. 

Depth, 2 inches. 

Breadth at bottom, ... if inches. 
Both the quaich and the cup have suitable inscriptions engraved on 
them, and are thus : — 

" A token of respect from the Espedair Bums Club, to Mr. Andrew 
Smith, Landlord, 18 18." 

The presentation of these gifts to Mr. Smith took place in the Club 
Room, Mr. Addison in the chair; who, in putting them into the hands 
of Mr. Smith, expressed the hope that he would live long to enjoy the 
donations. Mr. Smith returned thanks in very appropriate terms. 
The members present afterwards partook of a very excellent supper, 
and the evening was spent in a manner which gave a zest to the en- 
tertainment. 

The Club also possessed a snuff box which lay on the table of the 
Club Room for the use of those members who indulged in taking 




Cup, 
EspEDWB Burns Club. 
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snuff at their meetings. The main body of the box consisted of the 
knot or wart of the root of a tree, of most fantastic and beautiful 
growth, as illustrated by a photograph taken of it, and herewith shown. 
The lid of the box consists of interesting specimens of wood relating 
to celebrated historical local places, rendered famous by songs or 
other well known circumstances. The ingenious maker of this box 
has all these specimens of the different kinds of wood inlaid and 
grouped together in a most pleasant and geometrical manner on its 
lid, according to the accompanying illustration, having in the centre 
of the lid of the box a diamond-shaped piece of wood of the famous 
Cruickston yew, surrounded in well^ blended colours and shaped as 
follows : — 

Wallace's Elderslie Oak, 

The Trysting Tree, 

Elderslie Yew, 

Birks of Invermay, 

Broom of Cowdenknowes, 

Wallace's Apple Tree, 

Tannahill Lilac, 

Birk of Aberfeldy, 

Burns' Yellow Broom, 

Oak of the Paisley Old Abbey Kirk, 

Oak of Alloway Kirk. 
The names marked on these different pieces of indented wood are in 
some of them now becoming somewhat indistinct, but I think they 
are stated correctly. 

The dimensions of the lid of this snuff box are about six inches 
square, havmg the four corners beautifully rounded off. I think this 
box, from the description given of it, is very similar to the snuff box 
presented to His Majesty King George IV., in Dalkeith Palace, when 
on a visit to Scotland, and referred to at page 147 in this work. 

The ingenious and clever maker of the quaicb, cup, and snuff-box, 
was, no doubt, Daniel Craig, Junr., who, along with his father, carried 
on business as turners and shuttle makers, at No 41, now No. 16, 
Broomlands Street, Paisley. Both of the Craigs, the father and son, 
were members of the Paisley Bums Club, and referred to in this work 
at page 147. A daughter of Daniel Craig, Senr., was married to William 

II 
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Porteous, an active member in the Espedair Bums Club.* This rela- 
tionship would obviously lead to the making of these rare gifts, made 
by Daniel Craig, Junr., which were presented to Mr. Smith. 

The quaich and cup are now in the possession of Mrs. Isabella 
Smith or Semple, wife of Mr. James Semple, weaver, 44 Canal Street, 
Paisley. Mrs. Semple is the fourth daughter of the late Mr. Andrew 
Smith of the Sun Inn, Bladda, Paisley, in whose house the Paisley 
Espedair Burns Club held their meetings. Mr. James Semple, his 
only brother Robert, and their father and mother, were long members 
with the choir of the High Parish Church, and were well known as 
the '' singing Semples," a designation popularly applied to distinguish 
them from other families of the same name resident in Paisley. The 
younger branches of the Semples continue to cultivate music success- 
fully. Robert Semple, son of James Semple, is also a poet of no mean 
order, and by combining poetry and music with the cause of temper- 
ance, he has travelled over the greater part of Scotland and the 
north of Ireland in prosecuting the cause of temperance. He has 
also been a few years in Australia fulfilling engagements in the 
same way. In 1884 he collected and published a book con- 
taining Temperance Songs. It extends to 80 pages, and is entitled 
" Semple's Temperance Solos, containing patriotic and cheerful songs, 
humorous and pathetic, suitable for all kinds of Temperance Meetings.'' 

One of Robert Semple's sons, James F. Semple, also fosters a love 
for music, and at the present time is a teacher of music, with class- 
room at 109 High Street, Paisley, and the successful conductor of the 
choir in the important and numerous congregation worshipping in 
the Parish Church, Kilmalcolm, under the able pastorate of the 
Rev. James Murray ; his house is i Norval Place, Kilmalcolm. 

The snuff box is now possessed by Mrs. Margaret Smith or Allan, 
wife of Mr. James Allan, 91 Causeyside Street, Paisley, carter with 
Mr. Robert Lockie, Glasgow and Paisley Carrier. Mrs. Allan is the 
fifth daughter of the late Mr. Andrew Smith, Sun Inn, Bladda, Paisley. 

The members of this Club, having for their object the celebration 
of the birth of Burns, and the honouring of the memory of Scotland's 
greatest lyric poet, continued to hold yearly his natal day till 25th 

* See more at the end of this chapter about the Porteous family. 
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January 1842, when their meetings altogether ceased. The number 
of members connected with the Club amounted to upwards of one 
hundred, but those present at the annual meetings cannot, so far as I 
have learned, have been as many. At one of their anniversary meet- 
ings it is mentioned that sixty sat down to supper. There was the 
single room in the little tavern, sufficiently large to accommodate this 
number, but I have been informed there were two rooms, so situated 
in relation to one another that the wooden partition which separated 
them could be temporarily removed, and thereby the two were con- 
verted into one apartment, quite convenient and suitable for the com- 
pany to meet and sup in — the partition afterwards being replaced and 
the two rooms obtained as before. It would appear that the Saturday 
night meetings of the Club, provided for in the articles regulating their 
proceedings, were private, for I do not find any reference made to 
them in the public press or otherwise. As first business at the impor- 
tant occasions of the anniversary to celebrate the birth of Burns, the 
company was invariably served, according to every account, with a 
supper in a thoroughly Scotch manner, including frequently salt beef 
and greens. The Scotch haggis was also always present to the number 
often of two or three, and at all times described, in honour of the 
opinion of Bums, a 

'* Chieftain of the pudding race." 

At the meeting on 25th January 1832, I even learn they carried out 

the ever ready poetical tendencies of the people of Paisley, described 

by altering the original to — 

'' Twa gaucy chieftains of the pudding race, 
'Mid other cheer, displayed their sonsy face." 

During suitable periods of the evening, an instrumental band, either 
belonging to the Club itself, or to some other Club in the town, was 
in attendance and added to the happiness and enjoyment of the even- 
ing by playing appropriate national airs. 

The chairman, above whom there was always placed a good large 
bust of Burns, after proposing the patriotic toasts, did ample justice to 
the important toast of the evening — Burns — by his sensible address ; 
but as now none of these have been preserved, I am, unfortunately, 
unable to give any of them. This toast was sometimes responded to 
with enthusiastic fervour by the company, and on other occasions in 
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solemn silence, with the company all standing. The understanding 
generally being, at meetings of this kind, was that when the toast was 
the birth of Burns, then the company responded to it with all the 
honours, being with cheers and applause, as in the former case ; but 
when the toast was the memory of Burns, as in the latter case, those 
present responded to it in silence and standing. The chairman after- 
wards, or others present, proposed, in appropriate language, the re- 
maining toasts, which mainly were, to the health or memory of the 
most eminent and distinguished poets of the present and former times, 
who, by their poetical talents, have shed a lustre and a glory on our 
native land, and whose memories are therefore still adored, as in 
Paisley, by the lovers of poetry and song everywhere. Among those 
toasts were always included the toast of the Paisley Poets. The toasts 
were always responded to in a suitable manner. On three occasions 
there was always one, frequently there was two or three, original songs 
or pieces of poetry, applicable to the occasion of their meeting, pro- 
duced by members of the Club, and always most favourably received. 
After all these, the joke, the song and the sentiment, went joyfully 
around, and the evenings were spent with that hilarity, good feeling, 
decorum and intelligence, which always distinguished the social meet- 
ings of the Espedair Bums Club. This continued till they separated, 
generally about one o'clock in the morning. The kindly attention of 
the landlord, Mr. Andrew Smith, and his good arrangements, were 
held in the highest estimation by the members. 

On more than one occasion the Club met specially to celebrate the 
birthday of Robert Tannahill, Alexander Wilson, and Sir Walter Scott. 

At the anniversary meeting in January 1828, the chairman was, as 
already stated, Mr. William Addison, and the other chairmen were as 
follows, as far as I have been able to discover : — 

1829, Alexander Porteous. 

1 83 1, James Tannahill. 

1832, John M*Naught 

1833, 

1834, David Stewart. 

1835, Hugh Hart. 

1836, David Stewart. 
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1837, 

1838, William Kessen, Senr. 

1839. 

1840, John Barr. 

On 6th July, 1832, the anniversary of the birth of Alexander 
Wilson, Paisley, Poet and American Ornithologist, was celebrated in 
Mr. Andrew Smith's, Bladda, by the members of the Espedair Bums 
Qub in a most enthusiastic manner. Mr. Robert Patrick discharged 
the duties of Chairman, and Mr. John M'Naught was Croupier. 
Their large club room was splendidly enriched with flowers, furnished 
by several gentlemen of the neighbourhood, which were beautifully 
arranged by skilful hands into various emblematical devices, producing 
alt(^ether a most brilliant and delightful effect. A large and striking 
likeness of the Bard, one of the happiest productions of the pencil of 
Mr. William Porteous, was suspended above the Chairman, and a 
painting of the cottage in which he was born graced the wall above 
the Croupier's seat. The Chairman introduced the Poet's memory in 
an address of mingled poetry and prose, which had a pleasant effect, 
and was warmly applauded. During the course of the evening several 
original pieces of poetry of considerable merit were rehearsed. The 
memories of Bums, Tannahill, Byron, Ferguson^ and other dis- 
tinguished poets were introduced with appropriate remarks. Nor was the 
healths of Sir Walter Scott, Campbell, Moore, and the constellation of 
living poets and poetesses forgotten, their various merits being all 
duly acknowledged. The night, the report states, was spent in that 
heart-stirring manner, which warms and invigorates the mind, and 
lifts it above the dull cold realities of every-day existence. Some 
excellent songs, and the exertions of their own instmmental band, 
contributed greatly to the pleasures of the night, which was spent as 
becomes the lovers of " divine poetry." 

The Literary and Convivial Association was another club which 
honoured the birth-day of Burns for a long time, by holding special 
meetings for that purpose. This Club, for the sake of brevity, was 
popularly and well known as the L. C. A. It was long understood to 
have been formed about 18 13, but at a meeting of the Association held 
on 3rd February, 1838, it was stated by the Chairman that the Society 
had existed for thirty years, which refer its establishment to the year 
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1808. The Minutes of this Association, so far back as I have been 
able to observe, do not record any addresses or other business done 
on these evenings on which the anniversary of the birth of Bums was 
held. But it is always stated in their Minute-Book, in some form or 
other, that these meetings annually took place. The entries in the 
Minute-Book nearly always run thus: — "Club Room, 22nd January, 
1 83 1. — ^The ordinary business was adjourned to make the necessary 
arrangements for the approaching Bums Anniversary." And the 
Minute that followed is thus: — "29th January, 1831. — No business 
owing to the Anniversary of Burns held on 25th.'' At a meeting held 
in the same month, their Minute states that " owing to unavoidable 
circumstances the reckoning at Burns Anniversary was is. 6d. instead 
of IS. 3d.,'' meaning ot course to each member. From such statements 
in their Minute-Book, I see that the Club invariably held annually the 
birth-day of the Bard. At their meetings held on January, 1838, the 
following account is taken from the Paisley Advertiser newspaper. 

" On Friday week the L.C.A. held their 24th Anniversary in their 
Club Room, Orr Street. Mr. William Kessen, Senr., presided, and 
introduced the leading and other toasts of the evening with very 
appropriate remarks. The company enjoyed themselves with recita- 
tions, songs and sentiments until a late hour. The report states that 
their society has existed for 30 years, though from the unassuming 
character of its members it is but little known. They would wish 
them, however, particularly the youth among them, to congregate for 
similar purposes of rational amusement, rather than doze out their 
Saturday nights amidst the besotted din and dissipation of low tippling 
houses." 

The members of the L.C.A. at this time, (1838), were — John Hill, 
William Thallon, William Stewart, John King, Thomas Dick, James 
Thomson, William Mercer, William King, James Dick, Robert 
Cameron, George Thallon, James Dunlop, Henry Wilson, John King, 
Junr., James Glassford and John Dickie. 

In searching for a full report of the proceedings at an Anniversary 
meeting of the Literary and Convivial Association, when celebrating 
the birth-day of Burns, I have been fortunate in falling in with a very 
exhaustive account of such a meeting held on 26th January, 1855, 
which appeared in ihtPaisl^ Journal newspaper. 
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BURNS' ANNIVERSARY. 

The members of the Paisley Literary and Conviyial Association met 
on Friday night, the 26th ult, in their hall. Abbey Buildings, to 
celebrate for the forty-second time the anniversary of the birth of 
Robert Bums — Mr. Jas. Galbraith in the chair, Mr. John Kerr 
croupier. The hall was well filled by a respectable company, amongst 
whom were several professional musical gentlemen. The Chairman 
opened the business of the evening by giving as a toast " Our Native 
Land," which he prefaced with a highly poetical speech. The toast 
was drunk with all the honours, after which the following songs were 
sung — " Scotland Yet," by Mr. M'Alpine ; " Scotland, dear Scotland,'* 
by Mr. Watt ; " Red, White, and Blue," by Mr. Crooks, jun.— " The 
speedy recognition of the brotherhood of man, irrespective of creed 
or colour," was given by the Croupier, preceded by an appropriate 
speech illustrative of the various conditions of brotherhood, real and 
conventional, which exist among mankind. The toast was responded 
to by repeated acclamations, and followed by the songs — "A man's a 
man for a' that," by Mr. Crooks, sen. ; " Com riggs are bonnie," by 
Mr. Yool, jun. ; and " Dermot M*Fig," by Mr. Perry. — ^The Chairman 
then gave the toast of the evening, "The memory of Scotland's 
greatest bard, the immortal Bums." Bums appeared, he said, like 
some bright planet in the literary firmament, and his illuminating 
power eclipsed the lustre of all his predecessors. His creations, fresh 
from the hand of nature, gained at once a popularity destined to live 
through all time, influence all succeeding generations, and over-spread 
the civilised world. He touched the golden lyre and his countrymen 
became entranced. His harp was nature's, and his music the aspiration 
of the human soul. His intellect, of the highest order, he applied to 
root out the prevalent superstition of the times in which he lived ; 
hypocrisy he detested ; tyranny in every shape, oppression in every 
form, he abhorred and held up to public indignation and scorn. His 
heart, big with humanity, swelled in patriotic ardour for the freedom 
of his country and the liberty of her sons. His songs were distillations 
from the human heart ; he had fanned the patriotic flame, created a 
taste for intellectual pursuits, and shewn the dignity of independent 
toil. Humble and domestic scenes he depicted with a tmthful sim- 
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plicity which can never be surpassed. The originality of his concep- 
tions, the beauty of his similes, his broad humour, his powerful satire, 
his sweetness, pathos, and tenderness, placed him on a level with a 
Homer, a Shakespeare, a Milton, and a Byron. He concluded by 
claiming a bumper to the memory of the immortal Bums. — Mr. 
Erskine then delivered an Ode written by Mr. James Yool, entitled 
" Boy, bring the Harp." Mr. Crooks, sen., sang " Rantin* Rovin' 
Robin." Mr. Callender sang " Rab was a Lad ; " and Messrs. Crooks 
and Watt gave the glee, "Willie brewed a peck o' maut" — Mr. 
Callender proposed the next toast — "The Progress of Liberty, 
Education, and Civilisation." He shewed the connection between 
liberty and education, as the pioneers of civilisation, in highly felicitous 
terms. The toast having been pledged with enthusiasm, the following 
songs were sung — " Blythe Bauldy Buchanan,*' by Mr. M*Alpine ; 
" Kind harmony," by Mr. Andrews ; " Bonnie Jeannie Gray," by Mr. 
Lochead ; " Pat's flight from the Munster Borders to the top of Belfast 
Steeple," by Mr. Perry. — Mr. Erskine, in proposing the memory of 
Professor Wilson, observed that although the night was ostensibly set 
apart to commemorate the birth of Burns, it was in reality a nucleus 
towards which the lovers of science and literature might be attracted 
to express their admiration of superior intellect. The late Professor, 
independent of his claim as a townsman, was certainly entitled to their 
particular respect and veneration as a leader and charmer of the public 
mind. The toast was drunk in solemn silence. The glee party then 
sung, " Hark Apollo," and Mr. Robertson " The Slave Mother."— 
The health of Alexander Smith was given by Mr. James Yool, who re- 
marked that Mr. Smith was well entitled to a place in the foremost 
ranks of the rising poets, being one who took a wide range and roamed 
at will among the sublimities of creation. His " Life Drama," as a 
poem, was studded with gems whose brilliancy dazzled the mind, and 
though, like Byron, he sometimes touched the deep toned strings of 
despair, he did not imitate either him or the ethereal Shelley, but was 
wholly original. The toast was given with all the honours. — Mr. John 
Glassford gave " The memories of Wilson and Tannahill." He had 
known Wilson in early life. At that time he followed the weaving 
trade, but not being of a settled mind he abandoned it and travelled 
with the pack, which was the means of training him, he believed, for 
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the hardships he endured ia his tame career. Mr. Glasilbid a»- 
dttded \x<f a few r e maiks oo tibe beantj of Taimahill's soogs. The 
toast was dmnk in solemn silence ; after whidi tibe folloving songs 
were sung — ** Hogmanajr N^fat,* b^ Mr. Ftey ; glee, ** 3Iar}ory 
MiUer," bj Messrs. Crooks and WatL — Mr. Stewart proposed the 
memory of Sir Walter Scott in a speedi ridilj impregnated with 
humour and interspersed widi gr^ihic anecdotes, iDnstrating the power 
of the great novdist otcr a daas of men previouslr inimical to that 
species of literature. The following soi^ were afterwards sung in 
excellent style— ** The Godeman's Prophecy," by ^Ir. J. Crooks; and 
the '< Black Fhg," by Mr. W. Crooks.— Mr. M'.\lpine proposed the 
** Minor Poets of Scotland," among whom he made honourable men- 
tion of James Ballantyne^ Hugh ^lacdonald, and James YooL — Mr. 
Yool acknowledged the compliment Songs — " Lass, gin ye wud lo'e 
me," by Mr. Jas. Yool, jun. ; " Castles in the Air," by Mr. James 
Galbraith. — Mr. Kesson gave ^ The health of the members in foreign 
lands." He reviewed the workings of the society for the last quarter 
of a century, and mentioned the members now pushing their fortunes 
£ir from their native land. Some, he said, were in the East Indies, 
some in America — in the isx west, some in Australia ; and he had no 
doubt but at that very moment some of them were met for a similar 
purpose with themselves. — ^The Chairman gave *' The friends who had 
£iivoured them with their company," which was acknowledged by Mr. 
Andrew King. The company, before separating, joined in singing 
" Auld Langsyne," led by Messrs. Crooks and Watt Altogether it 
was one of those joyous nights which appear at long intervals like an 
oasis in the existence of man ; and, like the travellers in the wilderness, 
the company were loath to depart from the enjoyment of such an in- 
tellectual and musical treat. — Paisley Journal^ 10 Feb, 1855. 

As far as I have been able to discover, the last meeting taken 
notice of in the public prints, as held by the Literary and Convivial 
Association to celebrate the anniversary of the birthday of Bums, took 
place on Friday, 30th January, 1857, when the members met for the 
43rd time for that purpose. The meeting was held as usual at this 
time in the hall of the association, Abbey Buildings, and the atten- 
dance of the members and their friends was considerable. In the 
course of the evening, besides the standard toasts of ** Our Native 
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Land," and the " Memory of Robert Bums," numerous other toasts 
bearing on literature and literary men, were proposed in appropriate 
speeches and duly honoured. Among those were " The Social and 
Industrial Progress of Man," "The Memory of Hugh Miller," 
" Science, Literature and Art," " The Literature of America," " The 
Memory of Robert Tannahill," " Health of the Members in Foreign 
Lands," " The Minor Poets of Scotland," etc. Songs in great number 
and variety were given between the speeches, and altogether the meet- 
ing was a very characteristic and cheering one. 

The office-bearers of the Literary and Convivial Association con- 
sisted of a president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and steward, 
who were elected quarterly. Its meetings, which were regularly 
recorded in a minute book kept for the purpose, were held on Satur- 
day evenings at eight o'clock, in a room taken for the purpose, but 
never in connection with a public house. Generally no meetings were 
held betwixt May and August. New members were proposed at any 
meeting, and their election took place at a subsequent one, and mem- 
bers were only admitted on having the support of two thirds of those 
present. One or two strangers, or proposed new members, were 
allowed to be present at their meetings. The Club provided their 
own liquor, and the steward took charge of this part of the business. 
At the meeting held on 26th February, 1825, it was agreed "that only 
one round of liquor should be given between the hours of eight and 
ten." It was also agreed " that members coming after nine o'clock 
should forfeit their glass of liquor, and that the steward be account- 
able for any such forfeit." 

The means used for their intellectual improvement consisted of: 
(i) Essays prepared by the members and read at their weekly meet- 
ings ; (2) Questions submitted, which, after being discussed, were 
decided by votings ; (3) Readings. At a meeting held on 26th July, 
1823, it was agreed "That they in rotation produce an essay annually, 
betwixt the Paisley Fair in August and May thereafter, at their con- 
veniency, under the penalties exacted by the articles for default of 
essaying." The penalty exacted varied from one to two shillings. 
The subjects of the essays read were of a diversified character. The 
following may be taken as a specimen : — On the English Stage ; 
Philosophy of Fiction j Our Poetry, with a Sketch of its Rise and 
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Progress; On Traits of Human Character; On the Cause of Infidelity; 
On Civilization ; On the authenticity of Ossian's Poems ; On Or am- 
mar ; On Entomology ; The Propagation of Insects ; On Holidays ; 
On Popular Amusements ; On Trades' Unions ; On Lore ; On the 
Moral Tendency of the Drama ; On the Use of the Globes, The 
readings, of which there were almost one, sometimes more, every night 
that meetings were held by members, were from literary worlw of the 
highest standard, such as Campbell's " Pleasures of Hope; " " V\\\\f>' 
sophical Dictionary ; " " Tales of a Grandfather ; " " The Acts <A the 
Apostles;" A Piece from Scott's "Collection;" "Tristram Shan/Jy;" 
"The World;" "Voyages Round the World;" A Poem; Volncry's 
"Ruins of Empires;" "Aboune the Brave," from I>cwjs; " 35lh 
Chapter of Job ; " Irvine's " Elements ; " Dx, yAiXwm't " Kassclaij ; " 
"Times and Seasons," from M'Culloch's "Course of Rcadingij;" 
" Burial of Sir John Moore ; " Hume's " Sketches on Kcat/^n ; " 
" Spectator," on the " Immortality of the Soul ; " Blair's " Serrnon* ; " 
Gregory on " Eclipses ; " Gregory's Lesson on " Frost;" "f;oId«rnJth ; " 
Gregory on "Planets;" "Addison;" "Citizen of the Wr^rld;" "Mirror;" 
"Lectures on Chemistry;" "Anster Fair." The mernf>cr« of tli« 
Association belonged to the better class of tradesmen, and ll*/; ntJiiibcr 
who attended the meetings varied from 12 to 20. I jx/^sc^s a ^;//py of 
the minutes of this praiseworthy and laudable association from ;t.V'' 
July, 1823, till the end of 1834, which I copied from the original 
minute books. Several things in it are worthy of l>cing note^I, opart 
from what I have already stated On ist January, 1825, they agr<;^d, 
"That being exempted from business, the day was held by the So' icty 
in convivial and social glee, when the utmost hilarity and S'Kj'al joy 
prevailed." On 22nd August, 1829, they agreed " That there be a 
stated periodical reading by a member, instead of one each night, and 
that once in six weeks, regularly, six meml>ers do rea^l from any f>ro 
duction, according to their respective fancies, but no reading to ex- 
ceed ten minutes, and a criticism to follow each reader, and excluding 
every other kind of business on that evening," On 2nd October, 
1830, " They received a letter from James Dunlop, an old member, 
with a present of 50 francs to the Club, to be laid out for the promot- 
ing of laudable purposes." At the following meeting of the Club they 
agreed that this money would be best laid out in the purchase of a 
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pair of globes." On 13 th October, 1833, they "Agreed to meet by 
Hallowe'en to punish the blythesmeat treats and bachelor's fines." 
The songs and poetical pieces by members of the Club were recorded 
in a book by themselves. There were twenty-three of these by John 
King, fourteen by James Yool, two by William Stewart, and one song 
by J. Whitehill, who sings of this Association in the following laudatory 
strain : — 

THE L. C. A. 

" Come up ye wha seek, through a* the week, 

To gar things cleek wi' toil nae sma' ; 
When shay'd and clean on Saturday e*en, 

Step in and see the L. C. A. 
A mine o' variety's L. C. A. 
The pink o' society's L. C. A. 
Howe'er inclined, ye're sure to find 

What suits your mind in L. C. A. 

" If gi'en to pech, to joke, or pun. 

On better gnin* ye couldna fa*. 
Yell meet your fit at strokes o' wit 

Ere lang ye sit in L. C. A. 
The mirth creating L. C. A. 
The dull care-hating L. C. A. 
The wit-inspiring, fancy-firing. 

Laughing, daffing, L. C. A 

" Or, if your mind be so inclined. 

That science deep ye wish to draw, 
Yell maun to soar, or deeply bore 

In learned lore in L. C. A. 
The grave debating L. C. A. 
The investigating L. C. A. 
The essay-inditing, letter-writing. 

Philosophical L. C. A. 

** Your ABC ye*ll need to hae, 

For fear ye may a word misca', 
When you they ask to mount the desk. 

To read your task to L. C. A. 
The watching, catching L. C. A. 
The snapping, trapping L. C. A. 
They'll let you see, what soun* to gie. 

To silent £, the L. C. A. 
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" O something mair than fun or beer 

Ye'll get to share, if here ye ca* ; 
For in the press we keep a gless, 

To drink success to L. C. A, 
The drinking, thinking, L. C. A. 
The joking, smoking, L. C. A. 
The Uughing, quaffing, shouting, spouting, 

Roaring, boring L. C. A. 

" The fools who miss a night like this, 

Their wives should kiss and then misca', 

An hour spent here, is worth a year, 
Wi' siccan cheer in L. C. A. 

The care-destroying L. C. A. 

The life-enjoying L. C. A. 

The toast then join wi' nine times nine. 
Prosperity to the L. C. A." 

During the course of the second quarter of this century there were 
several other meetings held of the admirers of the Ayrshire Bard to 
celebrate the anniversary of his birth, besides those already mentioned. 
A Club, under the name of the "Burns Thistle Club," met in the tavern 
of Mr. Daniel Mitchell, Causeyside Street On 25th January, 1836, 
the birth of Bums was celebrated there with every amount of respect 
and enthusiastic good feeling. Mr. John Pearson presided, and 
Mr. Thomas Hart officiated as Croupier. After the usual substantial 
supper, which included the never absent " Chieftain of the pudding 
race," the Chairman gave in succession, accompanied with appropriate 
remarks, the memory of Burns, Wilson, Tannahill, Motherwell, Scott, 
Byron, Ferguson and others. The toasts of the healths of the most 
distinguished poets of the day were also drunk with all the honours. 
Mr. Dnimmond, the celebrated comic singer was present, and gave a 
few of his best songs, which contributed greatly to the pleasure of the 
evening. Many stirring toasts and sentiments were likewise introduced, 
which added much to the enjoyment of the company. 

On the 25th January, in the following year, 1837, a similar meeting 
was held in the same house. Mr. Joseph Sproul officiated as Chair- 
man, and Mr. Robert Taylor as Croupier, The whele proceedings 
were of the most agreeable kind, and the hilarity of the company was 
kept up to an early hour on the following morning. 
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On 25th January, 184O1 another meeting of the members was held 
in the same house to celebrate the birth of Bums. Mr. James Stewart 
presided, and Mr. David Hutchison, Croupier. The proceedings were 
of the same intellectual and joyous kind, as much so as at any of the 
previous meetings of the Club. 

The love of music and of poetry, and the intense desire to honour 
Paisley's best poets, and indeed the memory of the nation's most 
distinguished poets, was, at this period, and has always been, most 
enthusiastic amongst all classes of the inhabitants of Paisley. In 
January, 1830, the birth of Burns was celebrated in no less than five 
different places in Paisley, viz. — The Paisley Burns Club in the 
Saracen's Head Inn; The Literary and Convivial Association, in 
their hall; The Espedair Burns Club, in Mr. Andrew Smith's, Bladda; 
in Mr. Robert Orr's, Moss Street, and in a school room, Gauze Street, 
by the " New Town Literary Club." In addition to the celebration 
of the birth of the National Bard of Scotland at the meetings of the 
different Clubs I have been referring to, where invariably also the 
memory of our local and national poets were never overlooked, there 
were special social meetings, at different times, devoted entirely to 
the celebration of the births of Robert Tannahill, Professor Wilson, 
(Christopher North), and Alexander Wilson. 

The Thistle Club also celebrated the natal day of Alexander Wilson, 
Poet and Ornithologist, on 6th July, 1835, in Mr. D. Mitchel's. The 
Club Room was highly ornamented for the occasion with branches of 
laurels and evergreens, and a profusion of beautiful flowers. Mr. James 
Stewart officiated as Chairman, and Mr. Alexander Jeffrey and Mr. 
Robert Kessen as Croupiers. After partaking of a sumptuous supper, 
the Chauman gave a brief but spirited sketch of the Poet's life from 
his leaving Paisley, until the final close of his eventful and brilliant 
career in America, and concluded by giving the memory of 
Alexander Wilson, which was drunk in solemn silence. In bringing 
before the company the names of Byron, Scott, Burns, Tannahill, 
Ferguson, Ramsay and many other deceased poets, appropriate 
observations were made as to their splendid talents and the lustre 
they had shed on their native land. During the night the healths of 
Professor Wilson, Campbell, Moore, Hogg, Cunningham, Motherwell, 
Tennant, Vedder, and other eminent living poets were given, and 
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received with every mark of respect, for as it has been justly remarked 
by the latter Poet — 

« Though some may be Whiggish and some be Tory, 
They all have advanced the National glory, 
Be their names and their works everlasting in story, 
And green be their laureb for ever, and O 
May their laurels be green." 

The company were favoured with some excellent songs by Mr. 
Drummond, Paisley, and M'Auley, Johnstone, and a small but 
efficient instrumental band contributed much to the pleasure of the 
party by their heart-stirring national strains. Altogether the meeting 
was a very pleasant one, and the greatest good order and harmony 
prevailed. 

The anniversary of Alexander Wilson was likewise celebrated with 
great eclat on the same evening by "The Free and Easy Club," which 
met in Mr. William Martin's, Smithhills Street. An original piece of 
considerable merit was recited and received with great applause. All 
our eminent deceased poets were duly remembered, and the healths 
of many of the most eminent of the present day were drunk with all 
the honours. Mr. John Andrew ably presided as chairman, and James 
Smith and Walter Robertson were the croupiers. 

It is right also, I should notice, in order further to show the un- 
bounded high and commendable admiration in which the people of 
Paisley have always looked on their gifted poets, the proceedings of a 
meeting that took place in the Saracen's Head Inn. 

The birthday of Alexander Wilson, Poet and American Ornitholo- 
gist, was held with great spirit in the hall of the Saracen's Head Inn, 
on the 6th July, 1833. Two of his earliest friends were called to pre- 
side^ Mr. Thomas Crichton as chairman, and Mr. Robert Lang as 
croupier. The former gave a brief sketch of the poet's early life, and 
stated that he had often the pleasure of seeing the effusions of his 
muse in MSS. He could bear testimony to the innate modesty of his 
manner, his moral worth, and that intellectual genius which burned so 
brightly in the new world, and was destined also to set too soon, but 
not before he had left an imperishable name behind him. We have 
seldom seen, states the reporter of the proceedings, a meeting where 
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the feast of reason and the flow of soul shone more conspicuously. 
The King, the Queen, the Army and Navy, the Poets, who, by their 
poetical talents, have shed a lustre on the land, and the Brave and the 
Free, were given with appropriate remarks from the chair. Peculiar 
honour was paid to Professor Wilson. A gentleman craved a bumper 
to the Duke of Wellington, not on account of his political principles, 
but as the greatest general of the age. This toast was drunk with the 
greatest applause. Another gentleman requested a bumper to the 
memory of William Pitt, as the best financier of the period in which 
he lived. Under his administration the trade in Causeyside flourished 
most prosperously. This toast was received with applause, mingled 
with hisses. The hilarity of the meeting was kept up by songs, toasts, 
and sentiments, and the company, after spending a very agreeable 
night, departed, highly satisfied with the whole proceedings. Several 
gentlemen from Ireland were present and expressed themselves much 
gratified with the pleasures of the night. In the course of the evening 
the health of Mr. David Brodie, teacher in Paisley, was given and 
drunk with the greatest cordiality, as one of the earliest and most 
intimate friend of Wilson, and as one who had prompted and encour- 
aged him in some of his poetical efforts. The growing frailty of Mr. 
Brodie did not permit him to attend the meeting and to witness the 
honour conferred upon him. 

If it is asked why all these social and intellectual associations and 
meetings to which I have referred, disappeared from this town before 
the middle of this century, I certainly would say, it is greatly, if not 
altogether, in consequence of the numerous periodical depressions of 
trade to which the inhabitants of Paisley were subjected, to the great 
injury of its merchants, manufacturers, and working population. The 
principal industry in Paisley, during the latter part of the last century 
and also in the first half of the present century, was hand-loom weav- 
ing, and being a fancy trade, the capricious changes of fashion sub- 
jected it to great fluctuations, and frequently too much depression, 
accompanied with severe distress, notwithstanding the energy of the 
manufacturers and merchants and the taste and skill of the operatives. 
There was a period of bad trade in 181 1, when money had to be raised 
to a considerable amount to support the working classes who could 
not obtain employment In 18 16 stagnation of trade again greatly 
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prevailed, but it was much worse in 1825-6, when the very large sum 
of ;£2o,sis was expended in relieving the distress of the unem- 
ployed operatives.* In 1829, 1831, and 1837, depression of trade in 
Paisley again existed to a very great degree, and during the year last 
mentioned upwards of ;^i 2,000 were expended in supporting the un- 



* The sums subscribed for Renfrewshire unemployed operators in 1826 was as 
follows : — 

King George Fourth, ^500 o o Church Collections. 

London Subscription Fund, 7950 o o 

Edinburgh ,, „ 4500 o o Inchinnan £1^ 5 

Newcastle „ „ 150 9 8 Dr. Scott, Greenock, 4010 

Haddington „ „ 300 o o Gaelic Chapel, „ 12 i 

Greenock „ „ 343 9 4 East „ „ 15 7 

Paisley Town Council, 150 o o West „ ,, 21 o 

Yeomanry Cavalry, one Episcopal, , ,, 910 

day's pay, 60 14 8 Renfrew, 11 10 



Glasgow Theatre, 95 o 

Glasgow Bazaar Sale 300 o 

Proceeds of Ball in Glasgow, 693 17 
Glasgow Ball, Tickets sold 

in Edinburgh, 12 5 

Officers and men 17th 

Regiment, 54 10 

Musical Festival 92 i 

County Gentlemen's Sub- 

sdptlons, 2585 9 

Friends connected with 

County of Renfrew,.... 188 i 

Sir M. S. Stewart, London, 5 5 

Florist Society 9 5 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
6 
o 
o 
o 
o 



o Johnstone, 28 10 

o Baptist, Greenock, 2 7 

o Catholic, „ 4 ' 

Gaelic, „ 2 2 

o West, „ 8 11 

Main St., „ 26 2 

2 Episcopal, Paisley, 5 3 ^ 

6 Rev. Mr. Smart, Paisley, ... 22 10 o 

A strange Episcopal Minis- 

o ter, 3 o 

Houston, 22 9 

6 Town Churches, Paisley, 107 o 

o Abbey 28 8 



o East Relief, 21 o 

Paisley Subscription, 1317 3 3 Port-Glasgow, 30 o 

Fines, etc, etc., 44 17 3 Rev. Mr. Symington, 11 2 

Produce of labour of unem- West Relief, 20 o 

ployed, 99 17 I Inverkip, 20 o 

Rev. Mr. Wade's Lecture,. 12 18 o Kilmalcolm, 5 o 

Received for Clothing, 500 o o Rev. Dr. Ferrier, 8 i 

Rev. Mr. Baird, 6 14 



I9>975 3 5 Port-Glasgow Chapel 013 

539 18 2 



o 

5 
o 

5 
o 

o 

3 
o 

o 

o 

I 

o 

o 



; g2o,5i5 I 7 



^539 18 2 



12 
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employed operatives. But during the three years, 1841-42-43, the 
population was in a worse condition than they had ever experienced 
at any former period, through stagnation of trade. At one time in 
that period, the number of persons receiving relief was about 15,000. 
All classes in the town suffered greatly. Of 1 1 2 manufacturing firms 
altogether in Paisley at that period, 67 suspended payments, with 
liabilities amounting to upwards of ;^75o,ooo. At the end of last 
century the number of hand-looms in Paisley was 3,600, and in 
1 841, before the commencement of the bad trade, the number was 
close upon 8,000. When all these circumstances are considered, it 
need not therefore be matter of surprise that the former buoyant 
spirits of the inhabitants should have become much depressed and 
almost completely subdued; and that the social and intellectual 
gatherings I have attempted to describe should have been discontinued. 
Most happily all these misfortunes and difficulties from which our 
good old town suffered, arising from the depression of trade and the 
inability of the working hand-loom weaving population to find 
employment, have passed away, and are now considered only as 
things of the past. The industries in the town are now great, 
extensive and varied, and these have taken the place of the numerous 
hand-looms formerly used, which I believe, do not, at the present time, 
exceed 500 in number. 

The population of the town, which in 1831 was 46,199, continued 
about the same till 187 1, a period of forty years, but at the census of 
1 89 1 it had increased to 66,407, and it is still advancing. 

The annual rental of the property in the town, which is a good 
criterion of its prosperity, was ;^98,oo6 in 186 1, only thirty years ago, 
but is now no less than ;^266,988, and is still rapidly increasing. 
Deplorable was the condition of Paisley in the first half of this century, 
but phoenix-like, new industries have arisen from the ashes of the old ; 
and I may look forward to the close of the century with hope, and 
even with confidence. 

The admirers of the National Bard in the West of Scotland resolved 
to hold a great festival on the Banks of Doon, at the " Auld Brig,*' 
near Alloway Kirk, on 6th August, 1844, in honour of Burns and his 
three sons, two of whom. Colonel and Major Bums, had just 
returned to this country after being absent for thirty years in the East 
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India Company's service. The committee who had the charge of this 
festival also resolved that a procession, with bands of music and 
banners, should take place ion that day, from the town of Ayr to 
Bums' Monument, and invited public bodies, societies and others to 
join this demonstration. 

Many of the people of Paisley, who were admirers of the poetry 
of Bums, were in favour of this proposed procession and banquet at 
this most interesting place. The Paisley committee who took an 
interest in this Bums' Festival called a meeting on 9th July, 1844, to 
nominate Stewards and to make arrangements for this interesting 
occasion. When this meeting took place on that evening, the 
following gentlemen were nominated to be Stewards for Paisley and 
its neighbourhood — 



Mr. Hastie, M.P. 
Bailie Smith. 
Bailie Paton. 
Sheriff Campbell. 
James Orr, Crofthead. 
W. Hamilton, Lounsdale. 



John Hart, Sheriff Clerk. 
John Scott, Banker. 
William Barr of Dmms. 
William Martin, of Davieland. 
Robert M*Arthur, Gallowhill. 
Thomas Gilmour, Prospecthill. 



A sutxommittee was also appointed at this meeting, with the able 
and energetic Mr. Robert Wilson, Town Clerk, as convener, to make 
the necessary preliminary arrangements. From the feeling expressed 
at the meeting, there could be no doubt but the people of Paisley 
would join in this great national festival, in a worthy and spirited 
manner — honouring the memory of Burns, and at the same time 
paying respect to their distinguished townsman, Professor Wilson 
(Christopher North) who was so appropriately appointed to fill the 
important position of croupier at the banquet. 

At this great festival, which was held in a substantial and elegant 
pavilion, erected for the event, near the Auld Brig of Doon, the Earl 
of Eglinton presided, and was supported on the right by Robert 
Bums, late of the Stamps and Taxes Office, Somerset House, 
London, eldest son of the poet ; Major Burns, youngest son of the 
poet ; Miss Begg, niece of the poet ; Henry Glassford Bell, Sheriff- 
Substitute of Lanarkshire; Mr. Robert Burns Begg, teacher, Kinross, 
nephew of the poet, and father of the present Sheriff-Clerk of Kinross- 
shire ] Miss Begg, the youngest niece of the poet ; Mr. and Mrs. Thom- 
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son of Dumfries (Jessie Lewars of the bard) ; on the left by Colonel 
Burns, second son of the poet ; Mrs. Begg, sister of the poet, etc. 
The croupier, Professor Wilson of Edinburgh, was supported on the 
right by Archibald Allison, Esq., Sheriflf of Lanarkshire; Colonel 
Mure of Caldwell, and others. The joyous proceedings at this ban- 
quet truly exhibited the feast of reason and the flow of soul, the 
most brilliant and appropriate orator at this great national banquet 
being a native of our town, Professor Wilson. 

The procession, which was numerously attended, was formed in 
Wellington Square, Ayr, three deep. It extended to a mile in length, 
and with its many bands of music, Highland pipers playing, flags and 
banners with devices, in passing along the road to the place of rendez- 
vouz at Alloway, had a grand and imposing appearance. 

Immediately after the procession was over, the crowd was astonished 
by the sudden appearance of Tam o' Shanter, " weel mounted on his 
grey mare Meg," and a flight of witches in full pursuit of him. Tam 
approached from the plantation near the cottage, and jogging along 
the road, put spurs upon his "noble Maggie" opposite the "auld 
haunted kirk,'' when out the "hellish legion sallied." Maggie of 
course reached the key-stone of the brig in safety, but there left be- 
hind her " ain grey tail." The enactment of this characteristic inter- 
lude created much merriment to the assembled crowd. 

The great success of this day's proceedings, showed most satis- 
factorily another instance of the unparalelled posthumous fame of 
Burns. 

The Porteous family in Paisley, referred to at page 170, took a con- 
siderable interest in the Burns Espedair Club. The first of that name 
in Paisley was William Porteous, who came from Cockpen in the end 
of the last century to be a handloom weaver, and after acquiring that 
trade, he learned to be a pattern designer in connection with the 
making of shawls. He married, as already explained, a daughter of 
Daniel Craig, senior, who lived in Broomlands, and carried on the 
trade of a turner, and being most ingenious and persevering, he made 
snuff boxes, which were greatly admired for their elegance. Daniel 
Craig's son of the same name was equally skilful, and made the famous 
snuflf box which was presented to King George IV. on His Majesty's 
visit to Scotland in 182 1, as previously narrated. There is no doubt 
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therefore that the Craigs were the makers of these ingenious and 
beautiful productions, and also of the snuff box for the table of the 
Qub, formed of the knot of wood from the Sycamore tree. 

The sons of William Porteous were mostly pattern designers like 
their father. Alexander, one of the sons, presided at the anniversary 
meeting of the Club in 1829 to celebrate the birthday of Bums. At 
the celebration, by the same Club, of the birthday of Alexander 
Wilson, in July, 1832, there was exhibited a much admired portrait of 
the poet and ornithologist, from the pencil of William Porteous, 
another son. 

Dundas S. Porteous, another of the sons of William Porteous, who 
was bom in Paisley in 18 16, also learned to be a pattern designer, but 
was embued with the mechanical ideas, derived no doubt from his 
mother's side of the family, but he gratfied his prevailing inclinations 
and left the fancy employment he commenced and began, at the age 
of nineteen, to be a mechanical engineer. At that time he, along with 
a son of Citizen John Kennedy, teacher, similarly inclined, commenced 
business as engineer, under the firm of Porteous & Kennedy, engineers 
and machine makers. No. 20 Causeyside. After being about two years 
in business, Mr. Kennedy accepted a situation in England, leaving 
Mr. Porteous to continue the business, which gradually increased so 
much that he removed to more extensive premises in Cumberland 
Court, where he remained till the building was destroyed by fire in 
1847. ^c ^^^ "fitnX to still more extensive premises in Back Sneddon 
Street, where he became famed in the making of thread machines and 
machinery used in the pottery works in England. In these and other 
engineering articles he was very successful, which enabled him to in- 
dulge his taste in the acquiring of a valuable collection of pictures, 
engravings, medals, coins, etc. After several years his health failed, 
and he became so seriously unwell as to be confined to his room for 
nearly two years previous to his death, which took place on 19th May 
1876. Six years before his death he had a piece of ground which he 
had acquired at the cemetery, excavated to the necessary size and 
converted into an iron vault of about ten feet square. Above the 
same is a monument having a square base of white granite about six 
feet high, with a round shaft of red granite about twenty feet high, 
surmounted with some figures, including an anchor, all being of the 
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Ionic order. While the column was being raised to its position by 
means of a crane, the chain broke, and the shaft, falling to the ground, 
was broken in two. This fracture was afterwards secured by having 
an iron shield to cover the broken parts. On the south side of the 
base are the words, " Erected by Dundas S. Porteous, Paisley," on the 
west side, the words, '* I bide my time," and on the north and east 
sides, the names of the members of his family whose remains have 
been placed inside the iron vault. The remains of Mr. Porteous 
are placed in a separate iron mortsafe inside of the iron vault I 
remember having been in the workshop of Mr. Porteous about 
some business matters when his mortsafe had just been finished. 
It was a hollow casting of about six feet long and two feet square 
inside, having a door on the one side. Mr. Porteous explained 
to me how carefully the door and the mortsafe had been most 
minutely finished and fitted together — the great object aimed at, 
being to have the atmospheric air entirely excluded from the 
inside when the door was locked. In this condition, he said, the de- 
composition of the body inside could not take place. He had tested, 
he said, this so far that he found a lighted candle would not burn 
inside from the want of air. Mr. Porteous described everything about 
this mortsafe to me, in a most cool and business-like manner, as if it 
had been a piece of ordinary machinery, and without the least feeling 
or awe in relation to its ultimate destination, and his own remains 
filling it. But I left the workshop, with my own feelings thoughtfully 
depressed at the sight I had witnessed. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE celebration of the centenary birth-day of Robert Bums in 
Paisley, on 25th January, 1859, was an important event con- 
nected with Scotland's national bard, which is well worthy of being 
told in this work. I have shown that the poetical works of Burns 
were impressed so deeply in the hearts of the people of Paisley, that 
almost every year since the poet's death they honoured his birth-day 
in a most enthusiastic and devoted manner. Whenever it was hinted 
in the public press that a special festival in celebration of the hun- 
dredth birth-day of Burns would be most appropriate, the suggestion 
was at once most heartily approved of by all classes of the inhabitants 
of Paisley, and entered into and adopted in a most enthusiastic 
manner. It could not have been otherwise, for Paisley, where the 
memory of Burns had always been particularly revered, at once be- 
came impressed with the determination to be in the foremost rank in 
celebrating the centenary of the poet's birth. An active committee, 
with Mr. Robert Kirkland as convener, and Mr. James Caldwell as 
secretary, was organized to carry out the arrangements for a grand 
banquet on the occasion, in the Exchange Rooms. In consequence of 
my holding, at this period, the high and honourable position of Chief 
Magistrate, or Provost of Paisley, I was appointed to fill the very im- 
portant office of chairman at the festival. It was soon evident, however, 
that this gathering would not be sufficient to satisfy all parties, and a 
committee of the working classes made arrangements for another large 
assembly in the Abercorn Rooms. Besides these there were, ulti- 
mately, arrangements made for no fewer than ten similar social parties, 
and it is not too much to say, that in proportion to the population of 
Paisley, there were more people who engaged in celebrating the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth-day of Burns on the 25th January, 
1859, than in any other town in the kingdom. Some proposals were 
made for giving a holiday on the occasion, but that was very properly 
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abandoned, as it would have led to the working classes losing a day's 
wages. The booksellers, however, and some other shopkeepers, shut 
their places of business at three o'clock. 

At the Exchange Rooms, where the principal assembly was held, 
arrangements were made to dine about 270 gentlemen, and to admit 
about 100 ladies to the gallery at the conclusion of the dinner. From 
the hurried way in which the arrangement was entered into about the 
admission of the ladies, they were not so well accommodated as they 
might have been, and this was the only point in regard to which there 
might have been some improvement. The ladies present, however, 
seemed either to enjoy themselves, or to take an interest in the 
proceedings, for very few of them left till a late hour. In the two 
centre windows of the large hall there were two beautiful transparencies, 
the one containing a medallion portrait of the Poet, with the date of 
his birth and death, and the other a representation of the genius of 
Coila crowning the Bard, with the descriptive stanza lettered above, 
and a view of Tam o' Shanter crossing the Brig of Doon, and his mare's 
tail in the clutch of the vindictive witch. There was likewise a 
beautiful transparency in one of the windows of the Renfrew County 
Kilwinning Lodge, and a string of flags stretching across from another 
window of the Lodge to the opposite side of High Street The 
transparencies were executed by the firm of Messrs. Murray & Son. 

The dinner hour was five o'clock, and a few minutes before that 
hour the members of the St. Mirin's Lodge, and of the Renfi-ew 
County Kilwinning Lodge, to the number of about sixty, left the St. 
Mirin's Lodge in New Street, in full masonic costume, and walked in 
procession to the Exchange Rooms ; and by ten minutes past five 
o'clock the whole company were comfortably seated in the large hall, 
which had been newly painted and cleaned for the occasion. The 
number of Freemasons present altogether was about ninety — ^John 
Carswell, Esq., R. W. M. being at the head of the St. Mirin's, and 
William Murray, Esq., R. W. M., being at the head [of the Renfrew 
County Kilwinning Lodge. 

Provost Robert Brown occupied the chair, and amongst the gentle- 
men on and around the platform supporting the Chairman, we noticed 
the Rev. Andrew Wilson ; the Rev. Mr. Rennison ; H. E. Crum 
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While the Company assemble, the Band will Play ** Overture to Alloway Kirk.** 

The Queen, Chairman. ; Her Majesty's Ministers, Chairman. 



Band^ • God Save the Queen, 

Prince Albert, Prince ok Wales, \ ruAfu\.Av 
AND the Royal Family, i *-hair.man. 

Bandy - Princt AU»erfs March, 

The Army and Navy, Chair.man. 

Bandy • British Grenadiers and Rule Britannia, 



Chairman. 



Songy 



Band^ . luiiochgorum. 

The Lord Lieutenant ok the ) 

County, \ 

Bandf - 7 he fine Old Country Gentleman. 

The Member kor Paisley Chairman. 

Band^ • Weel may the Keel Roiv, 

The Member kor the County, Chairman. 

Bandf ' Royal Charlie, 

3B XJ 3R XX S , Chairman. 

Bamiy - Selection of Airs to Burns* Songs. 
There was a Lad was born in Kyle^ - Mr. R. Stewart. 



Shakespeare, Bailie Lamb. 

Bandy Where the Bee sucks (from " The Tempest *'J. 
Glee, - The Cloud- Capped Towers, 

Scott, Mr. D. Murray. 

Ba$u/f • Air /torn 7 he Lady of the Lake. 
Song, Jock o* Hazeldeen, Mr. R. Watfrston. 

Tennyson AND THE English » *»« t tt«„, «. ^ 
PQg.j.g • Mr. j . Henderson. 

Batuiy - ' Twos merry in the Hall, 
Song. 

Irish Poetry and Moore,. ..Mr. A. R. Pollock. 

Bandy - The Minstrel Boy. 
Song. 

^""itww^'!':"!! .*;?.. ^.°'!':: j ^k. mtherson. 

Bandy - Yankee Dooiile. 
Song, - Afton Waler, - Mr. Gii.moir. 

The Poets of Scotland,... Mr. P. C. M'Gregor. 

Bandy - Blue Bells of .Scotland, 
Song, - - Corn Rigs, - Mr. Fisher. 

The Provost and Magis.Ix|„ i, v n vw.v. 
tratrsof Paisley S ^^^' "• ^* ^' '^^^'^^•• 

Bandy - Jenny Dang the Weaver, 

The Memory OF Tan. N ah ILL, Mr. Ferrie. 

Bandy • Loudon's Bonnie Woods and Bfaes. 
Song, • Jessie the Flower o' Dunblane, 

Mr. Cunningham. 

The Peasantry ok Scotland, Rev. Mr. Straiian. 

Bandy - Scots IVha Hae! 

Soiigt A Man's a Man for a* that, Mr. Car^well. 

The Clekcy, Mr, xMacke^vn. 

^am^ - O/ti //amired. 



Scottish Literatu re, Mr. Mair. 

Band^ Our Ain Fireside, 

Song, Hame Cam our Gudcman at E'en, 

Mr. P. Livingstone. 

The Memory of Prokessor 

Wilson / 

Bandf - The Flowers o the Forest, 

The Biographers and^ 
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I Mr John Crawford. 



nd) 
other Memorialists > Mr. R. L. Heni 



of Burns, 
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\ 



The Mason^s Apron, 
Song. 



Our Local Celebrities in ^ ., .. MniiRAv 
Literature and Art,... \ ->iR. u. murra\. 

Bandy ' Auld Langsyne. 
Song. 

The Descendants of I •,.. rr,,^.,., r^. *.«..„. . 
1^ j Mr. Thomas Campbell. 

Bandy • C>' a the Aiits the Win' can Blaw. 
Glee, - - Willie Brewed a Peck o' Maul. 

The Pkk.ss, Mr. D. Campbell. 

Band, • Freedom of Opinion. 

The Ladies, Mr. MacRobert. 

Bandy ' Green Gro7v tlu Bashes, O. 
Song, Green Grow the Rashes, O, Mr.Waterston. 

The Chairman, Mr. Kirkland. 

Band, ' He's a Right Gooti Fellow, 

The Croupier, Mr. A. Brown. 

Band, • Willie Braved a Peck o' Maut, 

The Stewards and theSecretary,... Chairman. 
Bandy - All Good Fello-ws, 

Good ^igut, .Cwkwskxs 

Bandy . Good Nij>ht, ami Joy bt \oW\ Vou AW 



H.B.'-TBE TOASTS ARE TO BE GIVEH VTITH KU- TliE YLW^>ai&* 
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Swing, Esq., M.P.* ; Bailie Alex. Pollock, Jun. ; Bailie Hamilton ; 
William Hodge, Esq., Town Clerk ; John Minnes, Esq. ; Mr. 
Treasurer Craig ; James Caldwell, Esq. ; Matthew Scott, Esq. ; Angus 
Macpherson, Esq. ; Richard Watson, Esq. ; Robert .Walker, Esq. ; 
and G. Mackenzie, Esq. 

The Croupiers were Robert Kirkland, Esq., David Murray, Esq., 
Bailie Lamb, and William MacKean, Esq. Amongst the gentlemen 
supporting the Croupiers we observed John Crawford, Esq., James 
Ferrie, Esq., Peter Niven, Esq., James Forbes, Esq., J. Yuill, Esq., 
William M'Arthur, Esq., and P. C. Macgregor, Esq. 

In other parts of the hall we observed ex-Provost Macfarlane, Peter 
Henderson, Esq., John Affleck, Esq., Jas. Miller, Esq., Jas. Clark, 
Esq., T. H. Macfarlane, Esq., J. Morgan, Esq., John Hutcheson, Esq., 
A Brown, Esq., David Campbell, Esq., James Arthur, Esq., Alexander 
Cattanach, Esq., Thomas Campbell, Esq., A R. Pollock, Esq., 
Robert Boyd, Esq., William Gibson, Esq., R, L. Henderson, Esq., 
Tho. MacRobert, Esq., F. M*Fadyen, Esq., James Henderson, Esq., 
John Lorimer, Esq., Dr. Taylor, George Boyd, Esq., Renfrew; 
Stewart Clark, Esq., John Cattanach, Esq., James M*Arthur, Esq., 
George Findlay, Esq., John M*Gown, Esq., William Barbour, Esq., 
Adam M'Lellan, Esq., Patrick Macgregor, Esq., James Macgregor, 
Esq., Neil Stewart, Esq. of Annet, Rannach, J. S. Crawford, Esq. 

While the company were assembling, an efficient band, under the 
leadership of Mr. Dobson, played the " Overture to Alloway Kirk.*' 

The Rev. Mr. Rennison said grace, and after the company had 
partaken of an excellent dinner, well served, the Rev. Mr. Wilson 
returned thanks. 

The Chairman, who was greeted with loud applause, then said — 
That before proceeding with the farther business connected with the 
Festival, he wished to suggest that, as it was entirely of a local and 
social kind, he trusted every one present would therefore feel it to be 
his duty, to lay aside all reserve, and every thing approaching to dry 



* Mr. Ewing succeeded Mr. Archibald Hastie as M.P. for Pauley in 1857. 
A Memoir is given of Mr. Hastie, along with some interesting particulars connected 
with the Punch Bowl that belonged to Boms, at the end of Chapter, page 256. 
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formality, and join heartily and cordially in carrying out and promot- 
ing the grand object of this meeting. With these remarks, he begged 
to ask them, as good loyal subjects, to join him in dedicating the first 
toast on that occasion to Her Majesty Queen Victoria. Their Queen 
was well entitled to every mark of respect and esteem from them, for 
she was not only an upright Ruler, but in every way set a good 
example before them all. He believed the Queen in selecting Scot- 
land wherein to erect her own rural palace at her own expense, was as 
much influenced in doing so by the poetry and literature of their coun- 
try as by the grandeur of its scenery. (Loud applause). The toast 
was drunk with all the honours. 

The Chairman next gave in succession, "Prince Albert, the Prince 
of Wales, and other members of the Royal Family;" "The Army and 
Navy,'* which was spiritedly acknowledged by Quarter-master Barr ; 
and "Her Majesty's Ministers," proposing each toast with appropriate 
remarks. 

The Chairman said the next toast which he had the honour of pro- 
posing was the " Lord Lieutenant of the County." The Earl of Glas- 
gow they well knew as being one of their most kind and benevolent 
neighbours. His Lordship's goodness of heart, and generous warmth 
of feeling had frequently been experienced by the inhabitants of this 
town. (Cheers.) The good health of the Earl of Glasgow was then 
drunk with all the honours. 

The Chairman, in giving the toast of the " Member for Paisley," 
said that Mr. Ewing had not as yet represented them for any length 
of time in Parliament, but he was sure they had all seen enough of 
him, to satisfy them that he would make a good representative for the 
town. In his official capacity he had many opportunities of meeting 
and communicating with Mr. Ewing, and he must say that he never 
met with any one who was more anxious to discharge his public duties, 
and more willing to attend to the interests of the town. Such had 
been his experience of Mr. Ewing, and he was glad that he had that 
opportunity of stating so in such a public manner. He need scarcely 
state also that he was sure every one among them was glad to see Mr. 
Ewing present at that Festival. (Applause). The toast was warmly 
received. 

Mr. Ewing, in acknowledging the toast, expressed the deep sense 
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which he entertained of the kindness of the people of Paisley, and the 
high gratification which he felt in being present on such an interesting 
and important occasion. 

The CHAiRifAN next gave *' The Member for the County," which 
was duly honoured 

The Chairman said he had now come to the principal toast, and 
the one which was the cause of their meeting there that evening. 
(Cheers.) Precisely one hundred years ago was the birth-day of Robert 
Bums, who had truly been the greatest poet that Scotland ever pro- 
duced. They could boast and be proud of having many eminent 
poets in Scotland, but none of them had equalled Robert Burns, the 
centenary of whose birth they had that day met to celebrate. Bom 
of poor parents, but of excellent moral worth, their bard was nursed 
and brought up in the lap of adversity. And although compelled, 
when a mere youth, to follow the plough, and to work at agricultural 
labour to earn his daily bread, yet, such was the strength of his mind, 
and such was the force of his genius, as to produce poetry and songs 
which have secured him a name and a fame which will never perish. 
A Scottish peasant himself, he gloried in the class to which he be- 
longed, and his knowledge of their rural life gave him an opportunity 
of understanding their character and feelings; and well have they 
all been described by him. (Applause). It was not to be won- 
dered, then, that his poetry should be held in high estimation by the 
rural population, and by the working classes in all parts of the 
country, and that he should have awakened in their minds a love of 
poetry and of song, and of sterling national feeling, which he hoped 
would never die. Although their bard had, by his poetry, in many 
instances hallowed and brought into notice places that would other- 
wise have remained in obscurity, yet he had little connection with this 
town, and so far as remembered by him, there was only one piece of 
poetry relating to it, which began with the words, ** Where Cart rins 
rowin' to the sea." If, however, he had no intimate acquaintance in 
Paisley or its neighbourhood, they knew that the great poet visited 
this town, and traversed their own streets. This information he had 
himself from Alexander Wark, an old friend of his own, now no more, 
who told him that, one day when he was looking out of the window of 
the house which he lived in, at the head of New Street, he saw a man 
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on horseback on the street, who he thought was like the portraits he 
had seen of the Ayrshire poet. Impressed with this conviction, he 
hurried to the street, introduced himself, and had the pleasure and 
satisfaction of shaking Robert Burns by the hand.* He gave this as 
one instance of the poet having been in this town, but there may have 
been many more. In another way this town had been associated with 
the name of the poet, for they knew that when Jean Armour, his 
future wife, was under the displeasure of her parents, she found in the 
house of one of their townsmen here, shelter and a home. Notwith- 
standing all the heart-stirring poetry that had emanated from Burns, 
it was melancholy to think, at the same time, that we could not look 
into the history of his life without being intensely grieved. (Hear, 
hear.) Who could read the immortal verses which his fertile and 
correct genius had produced, without lamenting that a man of his 
noble mind should, through nearly his whole life, be fighting with 
poverty and misfortunes? and no one could contemplate the degraded 
position in which this extraordinary man was latterly placed, without 
mourning that thereby his life was ei^ibittered, his spirits broken, and 
that he was hurried to a premature grave. Undoubtedly, it must at 
the same time be admitted that Burns had many faults, but as no one 
could pretend to be without any, he thought they should, like 



« This must be the same visit by Burns to Paisley, referred to at page 32, when 
Burns went to Paisley, as described by him, under the name of Sylvander, to 
Clarinda (Mrs. M*Lehose) on 22nd February, 1788, it must also be the visit as men- 
tioned at page 32. He states : "I wrote to you, my dear madam, the moment I 
alighted in Glasgow, since then I have had no opportunity ; for in Paisley, where 
I arrived the next day, my worthy wise friend, Mr. Pattison, did not allow me a 
moment's respite. I was there ten hours, during which time I was introduced to 
nine men worth six thousand pounds, five more worth ten thousand ; his brother, 
richly worth twenty thousand ; and a young weaver, who will have thirty thousand 
good when his father, who has no more children than the said weaver, and a Whig 
— ^kirk dies. Mr. P., bred a zealous Antiburgher, but during his widowhood he has 
found their strictness incompatible with certain compromises he is often obliged to 
make with those powers of darkness — the devil, the world and the flesh," (Corres- 
pondence between Burns and Clarinda, edited by W. C. M*Lehose, Eklinburgh, 
1843, page 228. Letter, No. xlviii.) Although all this is very smart writing, yet 
it is unreliable joking, and only suitable for a love-letter. 
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Christians, take a charitable view of them, and throw a veil over them, 
and ascribe them more to the education he received, the position in 
which he was placed, and the age in which he lived. (Loud cheers.) 
One great characteristic of the poetry of Burns, is that it is expressed 
in simple yet vigorous and glowing language, and that it is full of 
imagery at once the most beautiful and Correct. And all his descrip- 
tions, too, were strictly according to Ufe, and everything founded upon 
nature. His poetry is also distinguished by a fine noble spirit of 
independence — exposing and throwing aside alike the cloak of the 
hypocrite, and holding up to view all that was good and generous. 
Possessing such talents and such a genius, it cannot be matter of 
astonishment that his "Cottar's Saturday Night," his **Tam o' 
Shanter," and indeed almost all his poetry and songs, should strike a 
chord in the heart and bosom of every one, and convey a charm that 
is inexpressible. (Applause.) As Scotsmen, also, they might well 
be proud of their bard and their countryman, for he had made Scot- 
land and her hills, and her glens, and her scenery, and her people be 
known and be sung of in every part of the habitable globe where the 
English language was understood. Such, too, was the admiration in 
which the memory and the poetry of Burns were held, that at the 
present moment his hundredth natal day was not only being 
commemorated in every village and town and city in his native 
country, but likewise with a fervour and enthusiasm equally intense 
in every quarter of the world, from the banks of the Mississippi 
in the West to the banks of the Ganges in the East. (Renewed 
applause.) He thought he was correct also when he stated that in no 
place in this country had the poetry and genius of Bums been more 
— and, indeed, he might say as much — appreciated as in this town. 
Among all classes and among all ages here his poetry had since its 
publication been familiar, and his songs had been sung in every 
company and on all appropriate occasions. Native genius and talent 
had also been awakened by the influence of his poetry — (hear, hear)^ 
and they thereby had in this town writers of lyric poetry of great and 
undoubted ability, and whose works would be handed down to 
posterity. (Cheers.) In this town also, the memory of Burns had 
always been revered, and in no place had his recurring birth-day been 
more r^ularly commemorated He was proud to have it in his 
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power to say all this of his townsmen, for it was creditable to their 
good sense and their intelligence. He rejoiced also to see there that 
evening such a great assembly to hold the centenary festival of the 
birth of this great poet, and he had now to ask them to unite their 
cheers and applause with that mighty multitude who were at that 
moment similarly engaged in all parts of the world, and to join him in 
drinking, with all the honours, to the memory of Robert Burns, their 
great national poet. (Loud applause.) The toast was received and 
acknowledged with the most enthusiastic applause. 

The band then played a beautiful selection of Scottish airs, and 
Mr. Robert Stewart sang with much spirit " There was a lad was bom 
in Kyle." 

Bailie Lamb, who was received with cheers, proposed the next 
toast. " Provost and Gentlemen," he said — " When the committee 
did me the honour to ask that I should propose the toast next on the 
programme, I felt considerably perplexed as to how the subject should 
be treated at this gathering, considering its great importance and our 
limited time. Indeed to avoid this perplexity, I began to hesitate 
whether I might not request the committee to place the toast in more 
competent hands. But seeing that there was a very hearty resolve on 
the part of each member of committee, to work, as my good friend 
Mr. Lorimer says, in his excellent Crimean song " Shouther to 
Shouther ; " and conceiving that it was the duty of every Paisley man, 
to assist, as he best might, in this Paisley celebration of the hundredth 
birth-day of our great National Poet, I could not hesitate long in 
obeying the call of the committee. But in speaking of this marvellous, 
many-sided man, Shakespeare, how shall we begin, and how close, on 
such an inexhaustible subject. Shall we begin with his birth, in that 
fine old town in woody Warwickshire, where he first opened his hazel 
eyes on a world, which, in the after-time he was to leave so much the 
richer — and speak of his life, and death. For all that has been written 
on the subject, down to the elaborations of Halliwell, Dyce, and 
Collier, or to the interesting biographical romance of Charles Knight 
Stevens, although he somewhat exaggerates, is very near the truth 
when he says — '' All that is known, with any degree of certainty, 
concerning Shakespeare is — ^that he was born at Stratford-on-Avon — 
married and had children there — went to London where he commenced 
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actor, and wrote poems and plays — returned to Stratford, made his 
will, died, and was buried." But what a wonderful series of creations 
did his great brain produce, within the short time of his leaving 
Warwickshu-e, and the April day that saw him die there. Wonderful 
creations ! — like visions, or fancies of dream-land, for variety ; but at 
the same time, possessing the definite interest of reality, as they range 
in all the wideness which an unlimited individuality presents. The 
crimes and ambitions of regal Macbeth — the true-love which did not 
run smooth of the gentle Juliet — the subtleties of inconsistent 
Hamlet with his abstract intellect and his method of madness — the 
high, bold joyousness of Beatrice — the hard remorseless villainies of 
Richard — the pleadings of Portia with her beautiful little sermon on 
the Quality of Mercy — the artlessness, the gladsomeness, the misfor- 
tunes of poor Ophelia — the nobleness, and gallant bearing of Othello, 
with his one dreadful weakness — the fancies and frolics of the tricksy 
spirits of the Tempest and the Midsummer Night's Dream — the rich, 
fat, sensual humours of Falstaff — the sufferings of old Lear. Most 
marvellous creations I And, as he realises to us, the characters he has 
drawn, so that we have a human liking for the good — a heart hatred 
for the bad — a warm sympathy with the unfortunate; so, by the magic 
of his genius, he transports us, with a rub of Aladdin's lamp, to the 
scenes where they live, and move, and have their being. We roam 
with Rosalind through the gladsome glades of Arden — breathe, with 
the Danish Soldiers, " the bitter cold " air of the platform at Elsinore 
— walk with Miranda over the flowers and shells of her own enchanted 
isle — visit the ** Antres vast, and deserts wild " of the Moor's captivity 
— meet the magnificoes of the court of Justice in beautiful Venice— or 
enter the very charnel house with Juliet's sweet Romeo, as he 



<i 



shakes the yoke of inauspicious stars 



From his world- wearied flesh." (Cheers.) 

It is right that Shakespeare should be recognised at this meeting, and 
that, very prominently ; for the Rose of England, and the Thistle of 
Scotland, grow in the same garden of poesy. Doubtless, Shakespeare 
and Bums differ widely in many respects. The English poet — a very 
prosperous man in life, and dying one of the richest men in Stratford, 
in that fine New Place of his, presents a strong contrast, in a worldly 
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point of view, to the Scottish Bard, with his life struggles with " poor- 
tith cauld," and his last miserable hour in that melancholy house in 
Dumfries. But, in many others they are alike. They have the same 
great-heartedness, directness, and unaffected character; the same 
healthy, vigorous pulse of poetic beatings ; the same fine Christian 
charity ; the same warm love to human kind. How searchingly they 
both look into the deep recesses of the human heart, with its strange 
mixture of good and evil : how much do they both understand of the 
power and of the weakness that belong to man. How fully they both 
appreciate man's natural nobility of soul ; and in the hands of each 
how fair and loveable is woman in all her purity. How often, with 
both, is a moral of the best kind, drawn from incidents and situations. 
How much does the same sympathy beat in the hearts of both for the 
hapless fates of the lower creation, whether it is the " poor beetle '' of 
Shakespeare, or the 

" Wee, sleekit, cowrin*, tim'rous beastie," 

of Robert Bums. How like are both in their love of Nature, animate 
or inanimate, whether illustrated in Shakespeare's 

" bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 

Where oxslips, and the nodding violet grows," 

or in Burns' 

" hollow, broom bowers, 

Where the blue-bell and gowan lurk lowly unseen—" 

whether in the English poet's 

** ^lark, that at Heaven's gate sings 

When Phoebus *gins arise," 

or that of Bums' ** companion meet " as it is of the " Mountain 

Daisy," 

** bending it 'mang the dewy weet 

Wi' speckled breast, 
When upward — springing, blythe, to greet 
The purpling east." (Applause). 

In any comparison one makes of Shakespeare and Bums, we may not 
compare them as song writers : it would be the extremest affectation 
to do so. But I cannot help here remarking how much identity there 
is in the fine figure of fancy, introduced in a song in " Love's Labour 
Lost," and that in one of Bums' finest lyrics. Here is Shakespeart 
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'• On a day — alack the day ! — 
Love, whose month is ever May, 
Spied a blossom, passing fair, 
Hanging, in the wanton air : 
Through the velvet leaves, the wind. 
All unseen 'gan passage find ; 
That the lover, sick to death, 
Wished himself the Heaven's breath—" 

and here is Bums — 

** O that my love were yon red rose, 
That grows upon the castle wa', 
And I myser a drap o' dew, 
Into her bonny breast to fa'." (Cheers.) 

Let me notice how much Shakespeare and Burns resemble in one point. 
Shakespeare unbosoms himself to the world in his sonnets, Burns sings 
out the inmost thoughts of his heart in many of his songs. And if the 
Scottish poet never wrote a tragedy as Shakespeare did, his whole life 
was an enactment of one, and that of the deepest. (Applause.) The 
toast I propose needs no eulogy in a meeting of intelligent men. It 
only requires the proposer to state, in any way he likes, the verdict 
unanimously given on the character and genius of Shakespeare. And 
yet this verdict is an universal eulogy. He has been likened, more 
than any man ever was, to Homer, for the ease and truthfulness with 
which he has sounded the depths of the human heart. But Homer is 
a myth, and Shakespeare is a man — a man of the greatest originality, of 
richest imagination, " dipped in the orient hues of Heaven," of most 
delicate fancy, of finest wit, of sound, clear judgment Free from 
vanity, or cant, or affectation — the least of a coxcomb, perhaps, of any 
that ever lived. Of most catholic heart, embracing, within its pulsa- 
tions, a wide humanity. A man of singularly well-balanced mind — 
truly cheerful and genial too — with great intelligence and insight ; in- 
deed, a very wise man. The Rev. George Gilfillan says, " that the 
Proverbs of Shakespeare, were they selected " — and they are selected 
DOW — " would be only inferior to the Proverbs of Solomon." (Ap- 
plause.) It is the memory of a great man we have to drink — a great 
poet of humanity — no god, nor demi-god, nor hero, but the very 
beau-ideal of a man. Who shall estimate the influences which this 
master-mind bears on the intelligences of the world from his day till 

13 
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ours. There is scarcely a station in life that finds not instruction — 
there is scarcely a thought that stirs the mind that finds not utterance in 
the writings of Shakespeare. We find ourselves thinking Shakespeare's 
thoughts and saying Shakespeare's sayings, almost intuitively, so much 
have they permeated humanity. The poetry and letters of the day 
reflect his genius — science and religion find appropriate illustrations 
from him — his very sayings are familiar in the mouth as household 
words. It has been well said by a great thinker : " What point of 
morals, of manners, of economy, of philosophy, of religion, of taste, of 
the conduct of life, has he not settled ? What mystery has he not 
signified his knowledge of ? What office, or function, or district of 
man's work, has he not remembered ? What King has he not taught 
state ? What maiden has not found him finer than her delicacy ? 
What lover has he not outloved ? What sage has he not outseen ? 
What gentleman has he not instructed in the rudeness of his be- 
haviour?" (Cheers.) There is sublimity in the position which 
Shakespeare occupies. Generations of men and women — great names, 
little names — come upon this earth : how many of them, like Mac- 
beth's vision, coming like shadows and so departing, or like the poor 
player 

" That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more — " 

but Shakespeare stands in the vigour of perpetual power. Again, and 
again, in an age, men come into notoriety — the star of their fame, 
glimmering out of darkness, waxes from its negative light into 
brilliancy — only to wane — and then comes night for them again ; but 
Shakespeare shines for ever a bright particular star. Amidst the jar- 
rings of discord and strife, of wars and rumours of wars, the Swan of 
Avon sings serenely, sweetly, divinely. Kingdoms may decay — demo- 
cracies and oligarchies rise and fall — the despotisms of the day may 
endeavour, for their brief hour of Heaven's permission, to crush out 
at once liberty, and literature, and life itself; but this man of men, 
this representative man of England, as Robert Bums is of Scotland, 
remains unchanged, immutable, the glory of his age and ours. 

" O I shaping brain ! O 1 flashing fancy's hues I 
O I boundless heart, kept fresh by pity's dews ! 
O 1 wit humane and blythe ! O I sense sublime, 
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For each dim oracle of mantled time ! 
Transcendent form of Man ! in whom we read 
Mankind's whole tale of Impulse, Thought, and Deed ! 

(Cheers.) Gentlemen, I now propose the toast with Ben Jonson's 
words, " I love the man, and do honour to his memory, on this side 
idolatry.** With all the honours, "Shakespeare.** — The toast was drunk 
with applause. 

Band — "Where the bee sucks." "The cloud cap't towers,*' by 
Glee Party.*' 

Mr. Murray, in proposing the next toast said — You have already, 
Mr. Chairman, done honour to the memory of the great man whose 
name stands out in bold relief in the page of history, and the towering 
weight of whose genius will be conspicuous for all time. And I have 
now the privilege to ask you to pledge another toast to one who is 
most worthy to occupy a similar position. Among all the gifted sons 
of genius, there is not one who has carved out for himself a deeper 
niche in the Temple of Fame than our immortal countryman, Sir 
Walter Scott. Inferior he may be to both Burns and our Tannahill in 
lyrical sweetness and simplicity — inferior to Burns, he undoubtedly is 
in pathos, and in those touches of nature which distinguish Scotia's 
Peasant Bard above all others ; but in glow of colouring, in energy of 
narrative, and aptitude of description he has no equal. Scott however 
was not great merely in one department of literature, his ballad and 
song poetry. The higher flights of his minstrelsy, and those marvel- 
lous prose works of his creative imagination, are each and all radiant 
with his genius. Bailie Lamb has with great truth styled Shakespeare 
the Homer of England. With equal truth and propriety may Scott be 
called the Scottish Homer. (Applause.) Myth though he be. Homer 
still lives in the literature of Greece, in connection with his pictures of 
the life and manners of that remote age. Shakespeare too, will ever 
survive in those creations of his fertile mind which so abundantly 
illustrate the life and character of his countrymen. And to whom will 
the world in future ages be indebted for a knowledge of Scottish 
scenery, and Scottish life of every historic period, and of every grade 
of character from the monarch to the peasant ? Undoubtedly to the 
genius and works of our great countryman Scott. Like Shakespeare 
he is distinguished for his truth to nature, his thorough knowledge of 
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the human heart, and for his deep sympathy with humanity. When 
we think of the life-like pictures — those creations of his prolific im- 
agination, which he produced with such marvellous rapidity as the 
" Great Unknown," we feel that with the exception of Shakespeare, 
there is no writer of the English language to be for a moment com- 
pared to him. (Loud cheers.) Nursed and reared among the scenes 
of Border Minstrelsy he was early inspired with a love of ballad lore, 
and mixing with all classes of his countrymen he was thoroughly con- 
versant with the traditions, habits, and feelings of the people, and 
hence that intense nationality which characterises all his productions. 
(Cheers.) The toast was drunk with applause. 

Song — " Jock o' Hazeldean,'* in fine style by Mr. R. Waterston. 

Mr. J. S. Henderson, in proposing the next toast, said — Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, — That we are here to-night, in commemora- 
tion of our National Bard, is sufficient evidence of the high rank to 
which we exalt poets. It shows that we consider their vocation to be 
a lofty one — that we indeed believe that their " thoughts enrich the 
blood of the world." For though they may be out of what appears to 
be an immediately casual connection with national movements, yet 
does their influence mould the thought and emotion — reaching down 
to the inmost heart of a nation. (Applause.) Our English poets who 
are past form a glorious cycle. The literary firmament wherein they 
sparkle is a luminous one. Suns, and stars, and planets, each with its 
varied lustre are there, shining through the past, and lighting up the 
present with radiant beauty. But glorious as they are and brightly 
as they shine they do not complete the cycle. In our own days, 
living in our midst, we have a noble host, who not only, moonlike, 
reflect the glories of the past, but who also ray forth a splendour all 
their own. The health of these, gentlemen, is the toast which has 
been committed to me to-night, and chief among them is one brilliant 
name, that of Alfred Tennyson, and, therefore, our toast runs, 
"Alfred Tennyson, and the English poets." (Cheers.) The place 
which Tennyson occupies in our poetical firmament, and that, not be- 
cause alone he is poet laureate, but from his historical position, his 
intrinsic worth, and his practical influence, is truly a lofty one. Con- 
nected on one side in the past with the Wordsworthian school, and on 
the other, in the present, with all the deepest thoughts of our age, he 
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has worthily fulfilled his office. Previous to Wordsworth's days the 
Pope school of poets — icebound in frozen apathy and dead skeleton 
frames — the dry bones of mere correct composition had usurped the 
field. Their supremacy had received from the gentle Cowper, and 
from nature's high priest, our own Robert Burns, a deadly blow. 
Wordsworth next brought to bear his whole influence against them, 
and he, dwelling in the inner sanctum of beauty's chambers, and 
gazing with a rapt eye on her tranquil face, able to touch with a 
master's hand the keys of the human spirit, looking below the surface 
of things down to the spiritual underlying these, created another and 
a higher school — with this is Tennyson connected, and its excellences 
does he display while superadding others all his own. For not only 
has he gazed on " things of beauty " till his heart was surcharged with 
joy, not only has he entered into man's varied toned emotions, not 
only has he looked into nature and discerned that she is the '' true 
vesture of the eternal," he has also, besides doing all these, given ex- 
pression to the deepest longings, and thoughts, and difficulties, that 
perplex the heart of humanity in our day, and thus he is par excellence 
the poet of the present. He has meditated in the court of the Queen 
Gloriana, of whom, in days of yore, Edmund Spenser sweetly sang. 
He has tarried in beauty's inner shrines till his own countenance was 
radiant with her glory, and he has expressed, in words of musical 
might, whatever, by our age, is cherished most profoundly and most 
fondly. And all this he has done with such artistic grace as has rarely, 
if ever been rivalled. The English language in his hands is thoroughly 
plastic. His correctness of expression is equal to that of Pope, his 
imagery is more delicate and graceful. He unites the simplicity of 
Wordsworth with the supreme naturalness of Burns, while over these 
he rays a beauty, an atmosphere of sunlit loveliness wherein he basks. 
Into deep wells of feeling, bathed in this rich and radiant atmosphere 
of beauty does he penetrate. Skilled in the chords of the human 
heart he can enter into its inner penetralia, and educe a music soft 
and low, effluent with melody, sometimes causing in us feelings almost 
too deep for tears. Then with that exquisite grace does he, by a 
simple touch, suggest a scene of nature ? His pictures have in them 
an inexhaustibility, so that one discerns afresh at every perusal new 
splendours and delicacies. In "In Memoriam" we have a lofty 
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spiritualism brooded over by a human sadness, and beautified by the 
delicate touches of poetical fancy. In '*Maud" we have expressed the 
hopes and joys, the fears and sorrows of the tenderest of passions circled 
in words of music. " In Memoriam *' is a casket of brilliant gems, each 
one of priceless value. " Maud " is a flower garden apparently at first 
sight more irregular, but really not so — running off in twines of fragrant 
roses — whose walks and thickets are redolent of sweetest perfumes. 
In these and in our poet's other writings the great feature is their 
artistic unity, one idea or principle underlies all the developments of 
his poems and links each to each in one perfect harmony. (Applavse.) 
I need not dwell further on this, — his minor pieces, with which you 
are familiar, display similar features ; delicacy, grace, ability to mould 
language to his will ; deep-toned emotion, ear-reaching thought, power, 
subtleness of conception, and glorious musical harmony are all found 
there. I need but refer, as illustrations, to the soft, dreamy voluptuous- 
ness of the " Lotus-eaters," to the sad desolation and solitariness of 
woe of " Oriana,'* to the deep tender feeling of " Tears, idle tears," in 
" The Princess," and to the sweet swelling music of the garden song 
in " Maud." A glorious king of poets stands Alfred Tennyson, and 
nobly does he fill the laureate's office. He is throned in the hearts of 
men, over their spirits extends his sway, over their emotion, their love 
for the beautiful and their intellectual strings. His crown is gemmed 
with stones richer than those of " Golconda or of Ind." His works 
are a treasure better and brighter than jewels of earth, and from us 
may he claim, and to him will we pay the homage of willing tribute, 
as he incites us by his muse to press on in the noble strife that we 
may grasp the true, the beautiful, and the good. (Cheers.) Mr. 
Chairman, I have dwelt so long on Tennyson that I can say little 
about our other poets ; many there are among us who are worthy of 
honour^, and whom we must esteem and love. We have P. J. Bailey, 
we have Mr. and Mrs. Browning, we have Gerald Massey, we have 
Miss Proctor, the gifted daughter of Barry Cornwall, we have Bulwer 
Lytton, we have Arthur Helps, we have Coventry Patmore and others. 
On their claims I enter not. But there is one feature characteristic of 
our present school of poetry which, before sitting down, I must notice. 
This feature is its spirituality. It does not certainly manifest the 
sublimities of the authors of some former periods. We have not the 
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grand epic simplicity of Homer, nor the solemn organ-toned majesty 
of Milton. But throughout all runs the thought of the nothingness of 
the material in itself, and the all-pervading influence of the spiritual. 
And there is besides a rich and varied development of the sensuous, 
grand by elegance of fancy, by chaste and refined diction, and by 
sweetness of rhythm. Under such influences as these do we now 
exist, and for that man so nobly gifted, and thus living to elevate us to 
loftier views and thoughts and feeling shall we not be grateful ? Yes, 
verily 1 And let it be our part to recognise the jewels which are cast 
with queen-like indifference from Nature's hands ere it be too late to 
do them honour, and let us learn to venerate every one in whose heart 
resides some tone of the " Eternal Melodies." And to-night I ask you 
to pay this tribute, in drinking to the health, and extended influence 
of " Alfred Tennyson and the present English Poets." The toast was 
drunk with all the honours. 

Band, " 'Twas Merry in the Hall." 

Mr. a. R. Pollock, in proposing the next toast, spoke to the 
following effect : — " The Emerald Isle has long and justly been called 
the land of saints. Its traditions are rich in martyr story, and its 
romantic spots are consecrated to holy men's memories ; but it may 
well also be called a land of poetry. The history of a conquered but 
not submissive people — a people cruelly wronged, yet ever and anon 
taking a wild revenge— oppressed and misunderstood, yet by their 
mad struggles after freedom seeming to justify the conquerors' harsh- 
ness — such a history is one peculiarly fitted to rouse the wild and 
mournful strains of national bards. (Applause.) The national 

• 

character, with its impulsive nature, at once loving and passionate, its 
romantic sympathies, its fond acceptance of wild traditionary lore, and 
its genuine sparkling love of wit and merriment, calls forth specially 
poetic elements, and forbids any wonder being felt that Irish story and 
feelings have been fully bodied forth in the poet's verse, whether that 
be gentle Goldsmith's soft muse or Swift's bitter burning sarcasms. 
Rightly indeed, while the shamrock with its supposed type of the 
Divine mystery forms the badge of the isle of saints, does the golden 
harp from Tara's halls burn on the shield of a land of poetry and 
romance. (Cheers.) But to-night we are dealing with representative 
men, and from amid the gallery of genius that adorns Ireland the name 
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of Thomas Moore has wisely been chosen for this toast as the repre- 
sentative man of Irish poetry. (Applause.) In some points Moore 
and Bums were akin : both specially national in their sympathies ; 
both fascinated by the attentions of the great ; both writing many 
things they fain would afterwards have blotted out ; and both possess- 
ing a wide range, from the lightest lay to the most stirring appeal to 
national sympathy or withering denunciations of hypocrisy and fraud. 
Moore wanting in the power of Burns, never reached the proud position 
the Ayrshire ploughman achieved by his own unaided genius. His 
was a happier if a less lofty sweep — he rose not to the storm-clouds, 
though he ranged far in the genial sunshine ; and one grand means of 
Moore's safety was his genuine home affections. The young student, 
when beginning his brilliant London career, never allowed the glitter- 
ing saloons he so much loved to frequent to encroach on the time for 
writing to his beloved mother ; and in later years his wife and family 
not merely held the first place in his affections, but ever proved to him 
the most attractive society — and thus alike, when oppressed with debt, 
or when associating with the great in the land, or immersed in the all- 
engrossing turmoil of politics, Moore went on unscathed where stronger 
men had been engulphed, and his mind remained unpolluted through- 
out, because filled with home affections, it left no place for demoralising 
influences to penetrate, and so pollute its essences. Brilliant and gay as 
Moore's career was — light and sparkling as many of his lays are — he was 
no mere butterfly floating from flower to flower in the bright sunbeam. 
The poet was a hard student, and laboured as steadily at his literary 
duties as the merest drudge does for daily bread ; he brought a 
thorough classical training to bear on his life's task most effectively, 
and the results do honour alike to the college where he was trained 
and to his own self-denial and energy in thus making good use of the 
weapons in early life put into his hands. Moore's eastern poetry is a 
magnificent triumph. Who has not luxuriated in the gorgeous pictures 
of Lalla Rookh, with its dream-like beauty and romantic imagery ; 
and it is no mere opium vision by the son of the Dublin attorney, for 
80 correct and descriptive is its imagery that long since it has been 
translated into eastern language ; and a traveller relates that his ear 
was once greeted in the streets of a Persian city with its melodious 
songs being sung in the native tongue. But Moore has a special 
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merit as a national poet. Called by companionship and engagements 
to reside in England his love for his own country kept strong and 
lively to the last, and never did he strike his IjH'e with greater pleasure 
than when he was celebrating some cherished spot in his own beautiful 
island ; and doubtless, many a song of sweetest sound owes its charms 
to the poet's patriotic feelings rousing his genius to its fullest power. 
(Cheers.) Moore had one great merit. Endowed with a most musical 
ear, he found many a national air wedded to words that dragged the 
angel music down to the lowest associations. Moore, by his genius, 
pronounced a divorce of this unhallowed union, and, uniting the music 
to words that the purest could love and speak with joy, he thus 
brought the music back to the service of innocence, and made these 
airs serve their rightful purpose in speaking to the loving heart without 
calling a blush to the cheek or a frown to the brow of the right-minded. 
Moore was a warm-hearted man, loving his country, his family, and 
his friends. He did good service for his country's fame ; and as our 
spirits lighten with the muse of his lync effusions, our feelings become 
soothed by the soft beauty of his eastern poems, our sympathies for 
his lovely land kindle before his beauteous songs, we feel better and 
happier for associating with the genius of Moore, and care not to 
remember that there may be some tiny flaws in this bright Irish 
diamond, rather feeling that such heighten the beauty by causing, as 
it were, a lovely rainbow tint to pervade the etherial light with an even 
richer charm. Then, gentlemen, let me call on you to honour the 
memory of little, sparkling, patriotic, warm-hearted, muse-loving " Tom 
Moore,'* coupling most suitably with his name ** Irish Poetry." (Loud 
applause.) The toast was drunk with all the honours. 

Band—" The Minstrel Boy." 

Mr. Angus MacPherson in proposing the next toast said — The 
toast which I have to propose for your acceptance at this grand feast 
of poetical associations is " The Poetry of America, with Longfellow 
as its living representative." The poet of America to be named in 
the same breath with Robert Bums has yet to proclaim himself. The 
greatest poet she has produced, Edgar Allan Poe, is not long dead, 
but though he was a genius of a magnificent imagination, he possessed 
not the manly soul indispensable to the composition of a bard poet. 
Peace to his ashes ! — May his spirit now be lifted up from the dark 
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evil shadow that floated around it on earth ! His genius flashes upon 
us all the more brilliantly from the dark back-ground of his humanity. 
One first-rate position however we shall demand for him — that of being 
a most consummate artist in moulding the English language into 
powerful and beautiful forms. Bryant still sings with a genuine native 
inspiration realising with the vividness of nature herself the splendid 
solitudes of his country. The minor groves of the American Parnassus 
too are thronged with tuneful songsters gifting it with an atmosphere 
of poesy inferior to few literary countries. (Applause.) Italy has had 
her Dante, France her Moliere, England her Shakespeare, and Scotland 
her Bums, but America has yet to produce her national poet, par 
excellence. The splendid conditions in which its genius will find itself 
placed augur a lofty reach of attainment, if the true and the great be 
coincident with the beautiful and the sublime. (Cheers.) Till the 
great king of American song shall come with his divine prerogative, 
Longfellow is likely, by virtue of extent of poetical dominion and 
popular liking to sway the royal sceptre. In his own country Bryant 
may hold divided empire, but on this side of the Atlantic Longfellow 
undoubtedly engrosses the public eye. His " Voices " breathe into our 
souls thoughts that generate voices in their turn which proclaim 
emancipation from the thraldom of some old and chartered conven- 
tionalities which " stir us up against our kind, and worse, against 
ourselves." With what fine fancy has he delineated the life-long woe 
of the gentle Evangeline — how picturesquely the primitive courtship 
of the primitive Puritan maiden ; and how artistically has he knit 
together those magnificent Indian legends, inweaving a wild dramatic 
interest through a wild elastic measure. (Cheers.) But there is one 
poem of his which the world has adopted as a veritable banner of 
progress, the device upon which is happily now becoming less strange 
now than formeriy — Excelsior. What is it but progress in the divine 
life, not to be arrested even by death, for you remember that, though 
the youth's corpse was found half-buried in the snow on the Alpine 

summit, yet — 

" from the sky serene and far 

A voice fell like a falling star, 

Excelsior. 

A first-rate critic of that literature to which these poets belong in 
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descanting upon the genius of our National Bard affirms, and we shall 
not detract from the eulogium, that Bums was a " priest of humanity, 
whose oracles send forth an echo even from the chambers of death/' 
(Applause.) Think of the demonstrations held in honour of his 
memory this day, and you will cordially subscribe what the bold 
American critic has written. Toast me, then, as an earnest of sympathy, 
and also as an act of courtesy towards a younger literature generated 
from our own, " The Poetry of America, with Longfellow as its living 
representative." (Loud cheers.) — The toast was drunk amidst loud 
applause. 

Band — " Yankee Doodle." Song, " Afton Water," beautifully sung 
by Mr. Gilmour. 

Mr. P. C. Macgregor was received with loud cheers, and spoke to 
the following effect : — ^The gentlemen around me have indulged in 
free comments upon the arrangements of this evening, and they con- 
sider themselves entitled to be very critical, seeing that most of the 
thunder has come from this end of the room. (Laughter.) Why 
is it, they ask, that so marked a difference is made in the printed 
programme, with a copy of which we have all been favoured, between 
the toast which I have the honour to propose, and the three 
immediately preceding it. The poets of England have been very ably 
eulogised, in the fine essay which Mr. Henderson has delivered, and 
we all joined in the cheers that followed ; but those cheers had a 
rallying point, inasmuch as they were specially concentrated 
on Tennyson the laureate. (Cheers.) We have listened with 
delight to the sparkling words of Mr. Russell Pollock, who 
seems quite at home when speaking of Ireland and its poetry; 
(laughter and cheers,) but his toast has been coupled with Moore, 
the poet of his own high-souled country, through whose harp the com- 
mon breezes of Ireland is changed into articulate melody, a harp 
which Mr. Pollock has shown will never be allowed to hang mute on 
Tara's walls. ^Cheers.) Mr. Macpherson has charmed us by his 
scholarly disquisition on American literature, but he also had selected 
for him a representative man, his toast having been coupled with the 
accomplished author of " Excelsior,*' of " Evangeline," and of " Hia- 
watha \ " why is it that " The Poets of Scotland " have had no great 
name connected with them? Is it that we have no names great 
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enough to cope with those adduced as the representative men of other 
lands ? Have the stories of our school-boy days, that Scotland was a 
land dear to poets, been but fables ? Notwithstanding her stormy 
history, her enchanting legends, her eery tales of witchcraft and fairy- 
land, her wild and headlong chivalry, and tragic lore, are we her sons 
nevertheless necessitated to exclaim with AppoUodorus, 

" Pythian Apollo ! 
Hear me, O hear I Towards the firmament 
I gaze with longing eyes ; and, in the name 
Of millions thirsting for poetic draughts, 
I do beseech thee, send a poet down." 

I think I feel the pulse of this assembly beat high at such a supposi- 
tion, as one and all indignantly exclaim ** perish the thought ! " Oh 
no, the absence of any connecting name in the programme with 
" The Poets of Scotland," must be accounted for on other and far 
different grounds than these. Mr. Pollock has said that Ireland pos- 
sesses one black diamond in Tom Moore ; we in Scotland have been 
more highly favoured, for we have such a large collection of black 
diamonds, of the first water too, that to individuate became an impos- 
sibility, and the committee I daresay, gave the matter up in despair, 
so that the toast stands in its present state " The Poets of Scotland." 
But here I must be cautious, for Scotchmen are sometimes blamed 
for harbouring a little egotism on these matters. Surely the proceed- 
ings of this evening show, that we can appreciate the great of other 
lands as well as of our own ; and I am sure there is not one here who 
is not proud to look on Spenser, and Shakespeare, and Milton, and 
Wordsworth, as leaders in that band of glorious Englishmen who have 
imperishably illumined the literature of their country. Still we admit 
the soft impeachment, that as Scotchmen, we love Scotland above any 
other spot on the face of the earth, embalmed as it is in our memory, 
as our infant home, and our father's house. (Cheers.) If any one ex- 
pects from me an elaborate or even a systematic speech on the poets 
of Scotland, I beg to say at once that he will be disappointed. For I 
don't look upon this as a meeting whose main object is to hear certain 
gentlemen deliver themselves of a number of toasts printed on paper ; 
I regard it rather as the enthusiastic gathering of an appreciating 
people, desirous to pay homage at the shrine of that mighty genius, 
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whose fame has congregated similar meetings this day in every land 
in which the English tongue has found a place, and I look upon this 
as peculiarly an evening on which one feels inclined to indulge in that 
delightful unbending of soul to which nothing is more inimical than a 
precise set speech. A systematic disquisition on the poets of Scotland, 
might be a fit theme for the fashionable audiences that assemble in 
the Old Low Church of a Monday evening, but I fear it would be re- 
garded as a most unhsLppy post prandia/ speech. (Cheers.) I will not 
alarm you therefore by taking you to the byepast ages of our poesy, 
to tell you of the exploits of Fingal's far famed son, although in the 
authenticity of his poems I firmly believe ; neither will I drag you 
from thence through centuries to the days of the hymning chroniclers, 
when Barbour and Blind Harry sang of the Wallace and the Bruce : 
— I will scarcely even ask you to pause at the grave of Allan Ramsay, 
although his " Gentle Shepherd " alone would have given him a last- 
ing popularity ; but rather crave your indulgence, while I present to 
you a few off-hand and somewhat random recollections of our modern 
Scottish poets. (Cheers.) Provost Murray has spoken of our Scot- 
tish Shakespeare, Su: Walter Scott, and you wil bear with me while I 
adduce two other great names that may well be associated with the 
author of Waverley, I mean Byron and Campbell, two of the far famed 
successors of Burns, who drank deep of his inspiration, and are no un- 
worthy wearers of his mantle ; and Scotland claims them both as her 
own. For if the Tweed has been immortalised by the grave of Scott, 
the Clyde boasts the birthplace of Campbell, and the mountains of 
the Dee first inspired the muse of Byron. Indeed the whole of Dee- 
side has been transmuted by his genius into classic ground, and many 
a tourist visits with emotion the farmhouse of Ballatrich, where Byron 
dwelt, " rude as the rocks where his infancy grew." Much of his early 
youth was spent near Lochnagar, and who that has bent his steps 
thither, and after a forenoon of toilsome climbing has stood high up 
towards heaven at the margin of that cold inky lake, but has repeated 
with rapture Byron's beautiful stanzas in which he ** sighs for the 
valley of dark Lochnagar." (Cheers.) I know not what effect such 
poetry may have had upon our gracious Queen, but whatever the 
cause, we know she has planted her Highland home in the midst of 
these scenes, and it pleased me to notice when spending a few days 
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among these grand old hills, that the apartments of our future King 
look out upon a pastoral and romantic scene, " where every tuft of 
grass gives life " to the poet's muse. (Cheers.) Who can tell but that 
our sagacious monarch had all these things in view when negotiating 
the purchase of the estate of Balmoral, and emulous mayhap of some- 
thing more than mere hereditary honour for her family, feeling pos- 
sibly that **the rank is but the guinea stamp," she may have indulged 
a mother's fond hope (and royal mothers have human hearts and 
household hopes like our own), that bringing her children in contact 
with scenes like these, the mantle of Byron might fall on one of them, 
and develop a poet prince in the land, in whom the chivalry of our 
glorious annals might find a second Tyrtaeus — (cheers) — and the world 
a proof that " Caledonia, stern and wild," is " meet nurse for a poetic 
child." (Great cheering.) And sure I am, that as Her Majesty returns 
year after year to that romantic home, free for a time from the cares 
of statecraft and the intrigues of cabinets, she will feel, as she rusti- 
cates among these romantic hills, how true are the sentiments conveyed 
in the lines with which Byron concludes the immortal stanzas to which 
I have abready alluded — 

" England ! thy beauties are tame and domestic, 
To one who has roved o*er the mountains afar : 
Oh for the crags that are wild and majestic ! 
The steep frowning glories of dark Lochnagar ! " 

• 

I mentioned Campbell in connection with Byron, for the voice of the 
world has spoken and given these two the highest place with Burns in 
lyric poetry. There is a noble moral purpose runs through all that 
Campbell wrote, and it is apparent that he never loses sight of man's 
best interests. His muse has ever a moral purpose. And then his 
diction is so pure, and his style so vigorous, that one never tires in his 
company, discovering new beauties every perusal. What wonderful 
creations are his battle songs, and his little poem of " The Rainbow " 
is, perhaps, one of the finest things in the language. (Cheers). I can- 
not omit to notice one who often sat at the feet of the great magician, 
one whose memory is yet green amongst us, reared like Burns in the 
peasant's lowly cot, and pursuing like him the pathway to honourable 
renown with a brave heart, facing every difi&culty and discouragement; 
and like Bums, the author of poetry that will never die ; need I name 
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him ? — ^the Ettrick Shepherd. (Cheers.) Methinks I see him on the 
banks of his own romantic Yarrow, or in one of June's brightest days 
seated by the margin of St. Mary's brook, speaking out in his brave 
manly voice some old heroic ballad of the Douglas or the Graeme. 
Not long since I bent over his grave in the lonely kirkyard of Ettrick, 
and as my thoughts dwelt on the wonderful man whose mortal remains 
lay buried beneath me — a man so true hearted, so brave, so generous, 
and so sincere, " who lived amongst his native hills the blameless life 
of the shepherd and the poet " — my heart beat high, and my Scottish 
blood thrilled through my veins, as I felt that while men like this were 
produced among her peasants, my country's prestige had not departed 
from her, nor the star of her glory grown pale. (Great cheering.) Much 
that I have said of Hogg applies to Allan Cunningham — (cheers) — to 
blyth Allan, who shines conspicuous as the poet of youth, and love, and 
beauty — the poet (and when Hook to the gallery and see the fair occupants 
who now adorn it) — (great cheering) — I must speak with reverence when 
I say, of better things than even beauty ; of exquisite thoughts and tender 
sympathies, of noble aspirations, fitted to enhance the halo of the twilight 
hour, to throw an additional glow around our household fires, and add 
lustre to ''The Land of Burns." (Cheers.) Other names of the departed 
great rise on my memory, but when I look to the programme I am 
cautioned to forbear, lest I encroach upon ground not allotted to me. 
But 'tis not only to the illustrious dead we have to look — our wonted 
fires do not live altogether in their ashes — the men of to-day are no 
unworthy followers of those of yesterday. But I feel I am approaching 
territory where one needs to walk with careful step and wary tread. 
On our living Scottish poets mankind has not yet very distinctly pro- 
nounced. But since I have generally hitherto strung our poets to- 
gether in pairs, I have no hesitation, and specially so before a Paisley 
audience, in naming Professor Aytoun and Alexander Smith as two 
representative men among our living Scottish poets. (Cheers.) In 
Aytoun's rushing Jacobite verse we recognise the true poetic ring, and 
as an ironical poet of the highest class he has recently very greatly 
distinguished, himself by his inimitable poem of " Firmilian." The 
" Life Drama " of Smith is an exquisite production, full of the finest 
images, the most radiant descriptions, the most beautiful similes, the 
most poetic glow ; and I have yet to learn that the man who could 
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produce such a work is not destined to higher feats still. (Applause.) 
I am quite aware that in hazarding these remarks about Aytoun and 
Smith, I do not find quite a unanimous response from the public, and 
specially from the great republic of letters. Smith, in particular, has 
been subjected to the most unfair and villainous criticism from a 
quarter which hates everything Scottish, the Athenaeum ; but thanks to 
Punchy who, though sometimes a little anti-Scottish himself, has a true 
English instinct for fair play, he came to the rescue, and, in his own 
unanswerable style, demolished the poor neglected Irishman whose 
own poetry the public would neither buy nor read, and who found in 
the Athencmm a willing medium to enable him to squirt his venom at 
his successful rival. Smith. Yes, I believe, the right stuff is in both 
Aytoun and Smith, and that they are yet in the morning of their 
career. I don't think they are so entirely appreciated by the masses 
as they ought. It may be that the lofty poetic development has much 
that is obscure to every inferior intelligence ; it may be that many 
minds are naturally wedded exclusively to that positive philosophy 
of which Mr. Slack so eloquently spoke the other evening in the Old 
Low Church, so that the vast ideal expanse can only be but dimly 
visible ; it may be that the clouds of intense splendour from the altar 
may veil, from common eyes, some portion of the Temple they per- 
fume ; nevertheless, I pity the man who can turn coldly from the 
edifice reared by the creative genius of these men, for there he will 
find " sermons in stones, books in the running brooks, and good in 
everything." (Great cheering.) Gentlemen, we will never again be 
at another such meeting \ the youngest here, the child carolling in 
innocence and beauty, the infant at its mother's breast, all will have 
crossed their final bourne ere the next centenary meeting of Burns 
comes round. Let us then come down from our ordinary business 
attitude, let us unlock the fountains of our souls, and, with rapturous 
hearts, do enthusiastic honours to " The Poets of Scotland." (Great 
cheering.) This toast will be responded to in many lands — let our 
acclaim be none of the weakest, — let the world know that the associa- 
tions of our dear old country have inspired us, and that we cling with 
true poetic ardour to the rocks and the mountains amidst which we 
were nursed. There is a strange conception towards the end of 
Charlotte Bronte's tale of " Jane Eyre," worked out in the last inter- 
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Jane had with St. John, and the subsequent one with Fairfax 
^Kochester. All save St. John and Jane had retired to rest, the candle 
^vras dying out, and the soldier of the cross was pressing his suit 
Jane's heart beat fast and thick as she inwardly asked Heaven to 
.£;uide her steps, when suddenly a well-known voice screamed *' Jane 1 
Jane ! Jane ! " And one's mind becomes eery, and a superstitious 
siwe gathers around the heart as the powerfully drawn tale discloses, 
ithat precisely at the time when Jane heard the cry, Rochester was 
seated at an open window in Ferndean Manor house, hundreds of 
miles away over mountain and moor, that he did utter that cry, and 
there was heard by him, as if borne on the night winds with a hill 
sent echo, the exact response made by Jane, as she ushered oulf to 
the garden, to see what this " Voice of the night '* wanted. I too de- 
sire to invoke "the Voices of the night," and with a poet's license for 
anachronism, to call forth the men who, a hundred years hence will 
hold the second centenary meeting in honour of Burns. Let your 
acclaim be loud enough that it also will be borne by the night breezes 
of time and carried to the verge of another centenary ; and when the 
Watchman on the tower of Time shall ask " what do you want ? " 
Our answer shall be, " we want to put ourselves right by anticipation, 
with our successors, the men of the twentieth century — we want to 
tell them, that despite of bigots' howl, our town turned bravely out in 
honour of Scotia's Bard. (Great cheering.) And if still asked by 
these men of the next centenary " What do you want ? " We answer, 
" We want to tell them that the intelligence of Paisley has discovered 
that true religion is a grand reality, permeating and ennobling living 
hearts, and not the grim phantasmal form some men would make it 
(Cheers.) We want to tell them that we have learned the truth too 
long hid from Scotland's eyes — a truth, I prophesy, which will be well 
understood by the men we are invoking that 

*' A daw's not reckon'd a religious bird 
Because it keeps a-cawing from a steeple." 

(Loud laughter and continued applause.) We want to preach to them 
a Lay Sermon; we want to tell them that on this auspicious day 
Paisley maintained her ancient character for independent thought We 
want to wipe out the foul blot attempted to be fastened on her 

14 
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escutcheon. (Cheers.) We want to show, by the very unanimity 
and strength of our acclaim, that we love our poets as we love our 
fatherland, that we have felt their power to hallow in our minds the 
memorials of our early love and our country's ancient independence 
— (cheers) — transmuting all creation into a " living hymn, every sound 
of which is a praise " — a poem, every syllable of which is a star — a 
portrait, every touch of which is wisdom, beneficence, and love ! 
(Loud cheering.) 

Mr. Crum Ewing proposed the "Provost and Magistrates of 
Paisley," in a few complimentary remarks. The toast was drunk 
amidst great applause. 

The Chairman acknowledged the compliment. 

Mr. Ferrie, who was called upon to propose the next toast, then 
spoke as follows: — It has been said, by one of our most notable living 
Scotsmen — that no nobler feeling inhabits the heart of man than the 
admiration we feel for great men. And it might even be said that the 
measure of our admiration for great men, and of our sympathy with 
them, is also the measure of how much of high and noble lives, and is 
awake within us. The occasion on which we and thousands else- 
where are now met is one of the noblest tributes ever paid to genius, 
and manifests a feeling — a sense of the divineness of human worth — 
whose awakening throb, echoed through the high festivities of this 
day, shall yet heave the general heart of humanity and lift it to higher 
achievement and diviner aspiration. (Applause.) After all due de- 
ductions for what of the spirit of mere fashion may have entered into 
this day's wide spread demonstrations, it is still a proud day for 
Scotland, and Scotland's not now peasant but kingly bard. To me 
it has a higher significance than an occasion of mere honour-giving 
to our country's most illustrious Son of Song. It tells of some- 
thing nobler and mightier in this world than the external dignities 
of rank and riches — ^and which the heart of man must and will 
venerate. It proclaims with somewhat of a sublime emphasis, the 
deathless dominion of thought, and the more than crowned sovereignty 
of genius and worth. (Great applause.) While we are thus met to do 
honour to the memory of this kingly spirit of our literature — who has 
dignified by his genius the humble life which some of us are destined 
to lead — and whose achievements have made the name of Robert 
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Sums — a name at which every true Scottish heart takes a tone of 
loftier triumph and delight — (loud cheers) — while we are thus met, I 
say, in honour of this prince of our country's bards, it is meet that we 
should not forget, those lowlier, yet genuine Poet-Souls who have 
followed him, though at a distance, on his melodious way to 
immortality. Not the least distinguished of these, but perhaps next 
to Bums himself in the rank of Scottish song-writers is one whose 
history and works are intimately associated with our town, and whose 
memory I feel honoured in commending to your regards — the gentle- 
hearted Tannahill. (Loud cheers.) Though no poet of lofty genius 
or vast attainment, Tannahill has yet good claims to the remembrance 
and regard of his country, and especially in the town where he lived, 
pursued his gentle handicraft, and sang those sweet songs of his which 
have made his name familiar to the lips, and dear to the heart of every 
lover of Scottish song. (Renewed cheers.) Small and comparatively 
unimportant as may seem the works which Tannahill has left to the 
world, they contain elements which are likely to give them an existence, 
before performances more ponderous, and ambitious in their character, 
but with less of that tmth and nature in them which, make Tannahill's 
simple song accord with the hidden melodies, and dim unuttered 
poetry of many a heart. (Cheers.) Since those stormy old days when 
Allan Ramsay — the first recorded poet who struck with any notable 
skill the lyrical strings of the Scottish Lyre — down to the present 
time, we have had no Bard — Burns out of view — who has touched the 
harp of Scottish song to so sweet, melodious, tender tones, and mingled 
with his strains such simple fidelity of natural description as our own 
gentle Tannahill. Many poets we have had of a higher order of 
genius, and who have left behind them works of richer and more 
varied excellence, in other departments of poetry — but in the sphere 
of the song he stands unapproached by any of these for simplicity, 
tenderness, and truth. We would not indulge in a too fond partiality, 
and be unjust to the merits of others of our singers, who may be held 
to outstrip Tannahill in general poetic faculty. We cannot forget the 
aerial music and the fairy visions of Hogg — the gleeful lilts and fresh 
sparkling strains of honest Allan Cunningham — the witching tender- 
ness and graceful sweetness of Motherwell — or the graphic force and 
living Uruthfiilness of description of our own Alexander Wilson. But 
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we may be permitted the partiality we have for Tannahill as a song 
writer when his merit — ^as it undoubtedly does — sanctions the 
preference. TannahilVs chief merit as a poet will be found to consist, 
as I have said, in his natural simplicity, tenderness and truth. These 
form at once the leading features of his character and of his poetry. 
A gentle, quiet, kindly spirit, his breast is a haunt for the gentlest 
influences of nature and humanity. His heart delights itself in the 
mild loving moods of nature, and, in his artless effusions, her divine 
features steal out in many lovely varieties of expression, glorifying the 
verse which reflects them so faithfully. (Cheers.) The gladsome 
countenance of morning when " laverocks fan the snaw-white clouds " 
— the dusky beauty of the twilight when " the plantin* taps are tinged 
wi' goud " — the calm breathing of the fields when day is dead ; and 
nature's solitude and stillness at the evening hour " by yon burnside,*' 
— on these he gazed with loving joy, till their mild spirit passed into 
his being, transfusing itself through his thoughts, and he stands before 
us, like a tender vision of some calm summer day that returns upon 
the heart with glimpses of the flowery braes and bright rejoicing 
streams, and woods all motionless and dream-wrapt in the deep bliss 
of nature. (Great applause.) He loves to brood, too, on the greater 
and more pleasing emotions of the soul, and on the simpler and fairer 
phases of life as they present themselves around him. And he has 
given to many of the simple aflfections of the heart, a tongue of tender 
and melodious truthfulness whose subduing strains will not soon pass 
away ; but shall flow in sparkling freshness through the memory of his 
country, like a summer brook on the glad, green hill side. (Cheers.) 
To us, as his townsmen, should his memory be specially dear, and if 
a too fond partiality mingles with our estimate of him, we may at 
least be excused for the spirit which prompts it. Here it was in this 
town of ours where he first saw the light of this world, which an inner 
trouble so much darkened to him, in his brief way through life. — 
Here it was that he spent his quiet days of lowly toil, and loosed from 
his simple lyre those lovely strains in which his name still lives. Here 
it was too that on that mournful night in May, some fifty years ago, 
his gentle spirit, chased by a despondency it could not conquer, 
hurried wildly away from this tearful track of breath, into the stillness 
of that land, where despair disturbs not, and the fiercest of earth's 
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sorrows can oppress no more. Around us are the scenes he has 
hallowed by his song. "The bonny wood of Craigielea," near which 
the gentle poet "spent life's early day " — the "dewy dell of Gleniffer," 
where the " crawflower's early bell " still sounds in the ear of memory 
with the name of the departed bard — the pleasant scenes of " Stanely 
greenshaw " — the romantic solitudes of " the dusky glen by yon burn- 
side " where a music sweeter than the sound of its waters is still heard 
to linger. (Loud cheers.) Though he who has lent to these scenes 
a loveliness above their own has become as a dream, they yet remain 
to us with influences from his tuneful spirit to teach the purest and 
tenderest chords of our nature and evoke its slumbering sympathies to 
things fair and good. And as we now recall the spell of elevating 
pleasure, and refined sentiment from his hallowing song, which has 
held us amid these spots, let us give to the gentle bard the tenderest 
pledge of the regard which is due to his memory. I beg now to call 
for a bumper to the " Memory of Tannahill.'* — The toast was received 
with enthusiastic applause. 

Band — "Loudon's Bonnie Woods and Braes." Song — "Jessie the 
Flower of Dunblane," with fine effect, by Mr. Cunningham. 

The Rev. Mr. Rennison, in proposing " The Peasantry of Scot- 
land," said — For my presence here to-night no apology or justification 
is necessary to this large and respectable company. It cannot be 
concealed, however, that there is a difference of opinion out of doors 
as to the propriety of clergymen taking part in this celebration. Some 
persons indeed are very unreasonable. They think that ministers 
should live in monasteries, and that their food and drink should con- 
sist exclusively of dry peas and cold water. They remind me of a 
a decent half-cracked woman who, on hearing of a minister being at 
a party, and of the male servant of the Manse taking part in the 
musical performance, exclaimed, " Hech ! sirs, what is the world 
comin' to ! the minister at the dancin' and the minister's man playin' 
the fiddle ! " (Cheers and laughter.) To more rational objectors, my 
answer may be given in a line of Terence : — 



*' Homo sum ; ei nihil kumani a me alienum puto. 



n 



Or I might reply, if English be preferred, in the words of the last 
stanza of the Prize Poem of the Crystal Palace : — 
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" For doth not Song, 

To the whole world belong ? 
Is it not given wherever teaxs can fall, 
Wherever hearts can melt, or blushes glow, 
Or mirth and sadness mingle as they flow, 

A heritage to all? " 

But I must explain — and probably my speech will be all preface to- 
gether — why I am charged with the duty which had been assigned to 
my friend, the Rev. Mr. Strachan, who would have done ample justice 
to the toast. It appears that Mr. Strachan is laid up with influenza, 
and I am sure that he is a man of such strong mind as to forbid the 
suspicion that he has caught the malady in Canal Street. And now 
permit me to state why I propose with all cordiality " The Peasantry 
of Scotland." I do so, because the peasantry, with the corresponding 
classes in towns, constitute the substratum of society, and we must 
wish well to them, if we wish well to ourselves. If there be serious 
defects in the basis, the whole social fabric will be endangered. It is 
gratifying to know that the rural population have long been distin- 
guished by a large amount of piety, and by sober and industrious 
habits. The labouring people of the country are therefore worthy of 
kindly recognition by all good citizens. Nor could the toast come 
more appropriately from any than from one of my profession — a pro- 
fession indebted not a little to the class in question for talents and at- 
tainments and zeal, which have shed lustre on the clerical office, and 
conferred immense benefits on our land. Now, from the same source 
have sprung numerous highly gifted men whose lot it has been to pur- 
sue an upward course till they reached the most conspicuous place of 
honour in Church and State. Last of all, I am sure of a hearty 
response to my toast, on the ground that Burns belonged to the 
Peasantry of Scotland. To this I ascribe much of his excellence as a 
poet. The sphere in which he moved was most favourable to the de- 
velopment of his genius. He there conversed with nature face to face, 
and was able therefore more graphically to describe her beauties. He 
had opportunities of observing the human heart in its naked simplicity, 
without concealment by affectation, or by the conventionalisms of 
polished lips ; hence he could tune his harp to melodies which touch 
a chord in every breast. If he had been nursed in the lap of luxury, — 
if he had received a superior education, he might indeed have pro- 
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duced works of taste and elegance, but I make bold to say, we should 
not have had the songs of Robert Bums. (Great applause.) The 
toast was warmly received. 

Band — "Scots wha hae." Song — "A Man's a Man for a' that," by 
Mr. Carswell. 

Mr. William Mackean, in proposing " The Clergy,'* showed from 
Bums' correspondence that he was not the irreligious man which some 
people called him, and therefore that it was not inappropriate to toast 
" The Clergy " on this occasion. The toast was received with loud 
applause. 

Band—" Old Hundred." 

The Rev. Mr. Wilson, who was received with applause, in replying 
to the last toast, said — I am much obliged to the company assembled 
before me on this very remarkable occasion for the mark of respect 
they have paid to the order, which at this moment I have the honour 
of representing. Certainly the clergy sometimes came under the lash 
of Bums' pen, but they should harbour no animosity on this ground ; 
for the other learned professions, the lawyers and the confreres of Dr. 
Hornbook, did not altogether escape Scot free. (Applause.) The 
clergy, however, it is evident, as a body are keeping aloof from the 
honours paid to-day to the memory of Burns. Now to what is this 
circumstance to be ascribed ? It merits observation on a variety of 
grounds ; for to mention only one of them — it is not pleasant to see 
the laity of a nation, and its religious instructors exhibiting a marked 
diversity of opinion on so important a matter as the honour due to 
one who has been styled — and in many respects most justly styled — 
our National Bard, as if they had no sympathies in common, but held 
different mles of morality, or theories of literary merit It is quite 
childish and foolish to suppose that the clergy resent the liberties 
which Burns took with their order. They have more good sense — 
more nobleness, and generosity of mind than that would imply. Their 
keeping aloof from such meetings as this is rather to be regarded as 
proceeding from a dread of being thought to countenance or extenuate 
by their presence those sins against morality which were only too 
evident in the life and writings of this extraordinary man. (Cheers.) 
But surely we may discriminate between the genius of a man, and his 
errors (loud cheers), and do homage to one who, by his writings, has 
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thrown an imperishable renown around the peasantry, and the litera- 
ture of Scotland without thereby being supposed to approve of, or to 
palliate those sins against virtue and propriety of which it is idle to 
deny, and would be shameful to conceal, he was often guilty — which 
he himself in his calmer moments bewailed — and of which he not less, 
nay, almost more, than other men, reaped, as the closing years of his 
life testify, the natural and bitter fruits. To take a parallel case. In 
celebrating the battles of Trafalgar and the Nile — surely we may do 
homage to the splendid heroism of the most renowned and brilliant of 
our great naval commanders without thereby laying ourselves open to 
the charge of extenuating, or not condemning his domestic errors, or 
his Neapolitan scandals. (Cheers.) There are not two rules of duty. 
The possession of high genius cannot absolve a man from the eternal 
obligations of morality. And yet it is not true that in our public esti- 
mate of such men we attend less to those errors which they in common 
with many other men commit, and for which they have passed to the 
judgment of a higher tribunal — than to those properties — those pro- 
ductions and achievements — through which they enjoy a proud pre- 
eminence over other men — are formed into a separate and higher class, 
and become landmarks in the progress of society, and the lasting bene- 
factors of the race. (Loud cheers.) What claims, then, has Burns to 
belong to this class ? His claims, I think, were manifold, and irre- 
sistible. I admit with pain that a portion of his amatory and bac- 
chanalian songs, whatever admiration they may have excited, as 
literary productions, merit, both from their tendency, and, I fear, their 
effect, our gravest censure, and are justly, therefore, to be considered 
as blemishes upon his fame. I admit, moreover, that there is a dash 
of profaneness sometimes in his allusions to matters of religion ; and 
yet is he not the author of " Mary in Heaven " and " The Cottar's 
Saturday Night ! " poems which can only perish with the language. 
And with respect to the ridicule in which he indulges in some of his 
other productions surely we ought in all fairness to acknowledge that 
his design was to level it, not all religion itself, but at its blasphemous 
perversion and abuse. (Great cheering.) But setting this class of 
compositions aside, what is the tendency and spirit of his writings 
generally ? Do they embody sentiment of a demoralising or degrading 
character ? Quite the reverse. They breathe and inculcate with in- 
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imitable force and beauty many of the noblest and tenderest passions 
of the human mind ; friendship, gratitude, patriotism, the love of in- 
dependence, the hatred of oppression or wrong. (Cheers.) This is 
the prevailing character of his poetry, and of the man himself, and 
hence in part it is that he has done so much to mould the character 
and enthrone himself in the love and admiration of his countrymen. 
(Applause.) It is the peculiar office of poets to delight mankind. The 
philosopher enlightens — the orator persuades ; — it is the office of the 
poet to amuse us, through the charms of his versification, and the 
witchery of his creative pen. Now, to some this may seem rather a 
low definition of the functions of the poet — in reality, however, it is 
not so^if we are even to judge by the marvellous fewness of those 
who have succeeded in doing it — and the fact of Burns occupying a 
prominent place among the gifted few, gives him a just claim upon 
our gratitude. (Cheers.) Man lives not by bread alone — he lives 
not merely in the outward prosaic world of sense, and of cold material 
realities — but also in an inner world of fancy and imagination ; and 
the poet, by lighting up this inner world — animating, peopling it with 
vivid and brilliant imagery — not only opens up to us an exquisite and 
constant source of mental enjoyment, but benefits us morally by leav- 
ing us less dependent for happiness on the coarse gratifications of sense. 
Consider, then, what a mighty contribution to the intellectual enjoyment 
of mankind generally, and of his own countrymen in particular, has been 
made by this modern Theocritus — this Scottish Beranger — who, though 
not regularly trained to his art, nor deeply learned m its technicalities — 
shows always surprising originality, wit, fire, passion, tenderness, and now 
and then reaches the magnificent and the sublime. But Burns is a bene- 
factor to his country in many ways. He has helped not a little to give 
Scotland a high standing intellectually among the great community of 
nations. We form a small but not an obscure nation — not a people men- 
tally mean and contemptible — a rapid succession of brilliant thinkers 
and writers — of whom Burns is not the least — has rendered us illustrious 
and famous. (Loud cheers.) Is this nothing ? Let your own exultant 
feeling at this remark— the feeling that cannot but rise in your breast 
while I speak — answer. It raises our self respect as a people ; and 
whatever legitimately fosters our national pride — is morally beneficial 
— is an element of our national happiness, and a source of our national 
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greatness ; for by awaking the consciousness of vast capacities it ex- 
cites corresponding efforts and aspirations. Consider, too, what Bums 
has done to develop and perpetuate our nationality. The name and 
the works of Burns form a warm and powerful bond of union between 
Scotchmen all over the world. To him, indeed, and to four other 
men — first to Wallace and Bruce, whose fame and his are now, and 
for all future time, inseparable, for has he not entwined his own laurel 
wreath with theirs, in his immortal ode, " Scots wha hae," and then to 
Knox and Scott — to these four men more than to all other men com- 
bined, are we indebted for the individuality of the Scottish people. 
These are the representative men of the nation. Blot these names out 
of existence — undo their work — and what have we as a people to ex- 
cite our common sympathies, or to bind us into a national unity. 
These are the secret causes, perhaps more felt than understood by the 
people of Scotland generally, which lie at the root of that enthusiasm 
with which they are laying to-day the homage at the feet of their great 
National Poet. I wish I had had time to unfold them with greater 
elegance and precision, but it was only last night that I could finally 
arrange to be present on this occasion ; but being present, I thought 
it due to myself, and due to you, to state and vindicate the grounds 
on which I could join with my fellow townsmen in paying the tribute 
of my admiration to the genius of Burns. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. John Crawford, in proposing the next toast, said Mr. Chair- 
man, croupiers, and gentlemen, I count it an honour to have been 
called on to take part in the proceedings of this evening, yet I feel 
difBdent, as well I may, in undertaking the duty which the committee 
have assigned to me of proposing the next toast on the list, namely, 
"The Memory of our distinguished Townsman, Professor Wilson.*' 
(Cheers.) It has been said that he who would write the history of a 
poet ought himself to be a poet ; and in like manner, I would say, 
that he who would pourtray, in their broad features and finer linea- 
ments, the genius and character of Professor Wilson ought to be a 
man of the same varied and transcendent powers. For myself, know- 
ing my own inability, I do not presume to be able to pronounce a 
fitting eulogium on his merits, or to pay an adequate tribute to his 
memory. Not a full length, highly finished, artistic portrait, but only 
a humble desultory off-hand sketch is what I have to offer. (Cheers.) 
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Twenty-two years ago the friends and admirers of Professor Wilson 
marked their sense of the honour he reflected on his native town, by 
the high literary eminence he had attained, by giving him a public 
dinner. Sheriff Campbell presided on the occasion. And among the 
guests — friends of the Professor — ^who were present, was our country- 
man the author of " The Pleasures of Hope." Not " The Bard of 
Hope " only, but of " Freedom " as well. Campbell honoured Wilson 
by attending the dinner. But he honoured Paisley, also, by joining in 
the tribute she was paying to her illustrious son. What requital he 
met with from certain "Paisley bodies," "dressed in a little brief 
authority,** who ruled in the council of the town at the time — Liberals 
too forsooth, as they called themselves — I shall not desecrate this 
sacred occasion by making mention of, or further reference to. Party 
has its limits and both Wilson and Campbell showed that no mere 
party difference weakened or could sunder the bond which united 
them in friendship, as brother poets, as scholars, and gentlemen ; and 
as common lovers of their country and their fellowmen. (Loud cheers.) 
And in that noble work of native genius, the beautiful bust of Wilson 
by our lamented townsman, Fillans, the gentlemen of Paisley again, 
and in a more enduring from, declared their appreciation of his lofty 
genius and proud pre-eminence in the literature of his country. This 
bust is every way a tasteful, highly classical, and appropriate memorial 
of Wilson, by his townsmen. With Fillans, it was a work of love, and 
it is his masterpiece. And, our friend, the Poet Park, has well 
celebrated both the bust and its antetype in his fine sonnet : — 

" How like a Lion, in quiescent might 
The noble souled old Christopher appears : 
The mental glory of internal light 
Smiles beautiful amid his ripening years. 
No petty meanness, no flesh-shapen fears, 
0*er-cast the manly firmness of his face, 
His brow, a dome of thought, majestic rears ; 
His eye, a thousand fancies seems to trace ; 
His flowing locks swim o*er a neck of grace ; 
And all the aspect of his Form is Power. 
A manliness that time cannot displace ; 
Fresh, and unbending as in youth's gay hour ; 
The Heathens had their gods ; and Scotland ! thou 
May'st have as proud a form in living Wilson, now." 
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(Great cheers.) It is right that on this occasion we should honour 
Wilson. He was a great man ; and, like all truly great men, a good 
man. How many Paisley youths could tell how kind and encouraging 
he was to them as students, simply, because, like himself, they hailed 
from Seestu — how much he was beloved by the students, and how 
delighted they were to listen to his eloquent lectures delivered in that 
rich, deep sonorous voice, whose tones dwell in my ear, even now, 
reminding one of the sounding sea, as when, in long waves, it rolls in, 
and rears and curls its foamy crest, and then falls, and breaks, with 
dying moan, on the lonely shore. (Cheers.) Wilson was of all the 
Professors the most popular. He was no formal strait-laced solemn 
pendant, nor an ascetic. He was a great man, — great physically and 
morally, as well as intellectually. He was no fractional man. He 
did not sink the man in the Professor, but like one of Homer's heroes 
he stood out in bold relief a whole man. Ipse agmen in himself a host, 
totus terres atque rotundus. He could walk, and run, and leap, and 
dance, and box, and wrestle, and row, and shoot, and fish, and ride, 
and hunt, — aye, hunt wild bulls by moonlight on the Cumberland 
hills ; and like " a great glad being, with life instinct," sing and rejoice 
with his fellow-men, of all ranks and degrees, in humble cot or lordly 
hall, the very " king o' guid fallows and wale o' auld men." And in 
all as great as when discoursing from his chair on moral philosophy, 
on all the various sects, schools and systems, from the time of 
Pythagoras down to his own day. Yes, Christopher, in his shooting- 
jacket, with rod or gun, awa* in the Hielans amang the mist-covered 
mountains he loved, and has described so well, was as great as 
Christopher in his sanctum, wielding his Crutch, and as the Champion 
of Protestantism, and bold and intrepid defender of the British Crown 
and Constitution, felling to the ground, with tremendous power, some 
political assailant ; or flaying alive some literary scribbler or ignorant 
pretender from the realms of Cockneydom. (Immense applause.) 
And when affliction came he was great in his grief as in his joy, — his 
soul weighed down with heavy sorrow, he refused to be comforted. 
You have all read his " Isle of Palms," and " City of the Plague," and 
" Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life." And his Nodes Ambrosiana 
— the imperishable Nodes ! which stamped " Maga " with the 
ineffiaceable impress of originality and power, and placed it first and 
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foremost in the ranks of the periodical literature of our country, and 
extended its fame, and made the names of Christopher North and the 
Ettrick Shepherd household words over all the earth wherever English- 
men, Scotchmen, and Irishmen are to be found The mingled humour 
and pathos, fun and philosophy, and learned and eloquent 
philosophical criticisms on men and things in general, and contem- 
poraneous events, literature and politics of those inimitable papers, 
make them the finest productions ever written ; and they were, and 
still are, and ever will be, the delight and admiration of every educated 
and intelligent reader. (Cheers.) But it is, as the author of the 
celebrated essay on the genius and character of our great national 
poet, whom we honour to-night, we are called on to remember 
Wilson. Of all the memoirs of Bums — numerous as they are — 
Wilson's is incomparably the best. It is truly a masterly production, 
— written in a fine Catholic spirit, with noble eloquence, and with a 
thorough knowledge and appreciation of the genius and character of 
the poet From the calumnies with which " the unco guid and rigid 
righteous " would fain have darkened the name of Bums, he vindicates 
him and sets him entirely free. His fine criticisms evolve new beauties 
in the songs and poems of the bard And as a patriotic Scotchman, 
he glories in the exalted type which Bums* life and works fumish of 
the intelligent and independent character of the people of Scotland — 
especially the peasant class — from which the poet sprang. As the 
author of this essay, the name of Wilson — the Paisley man and Edin- 
burgh Professor — will ever be associated with that of Bums— the 
Ayrshire ploughman, and poet of Scotland. (Cheers.) But I will 
leave it to my young friend, Mr. Henderson, to discourse more at 
large on this glorious essay, as it falls more particularly under the 
toast with which he is to follow, — namely, "The Biographers of 
Bums." (Cheers.) Our noble countryman. Lord Eglinton, was 
appropriately chairman at the great demonstration in honour of Bums, 
at Ayr, in 1844; and just as appropriately was Professor Wilson 
croupier. AVho that was present on that occasion does not recollect 
his Lordship's and the Professor's magnificent speeches ; and the 
Professor's appearance as he stood in front of the pbtform — the most 
noble and king-like of them all — the eyes of thousands straining to get 
a sight of him, for the first time, as one of whom they had often heard 
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but never seen — or the enthusiastic shout which rose to the skies, and 
with which he was greeted by the mighty gathering of *' honest men 
and bonny lasses," from all parts of Scotland, when he grasped the 
thistle and clasped it — " Scotia's emblem dear " — with fervour to his 
heart. (Immense cheering.) Twenty-five or twenty-six years ago, 
probably more, one summer Sunday afternoon, two gentlemen passed 
on horseback up the Cross of Paisley. They were Professor Wilson, 
and his eldest son, John. They were on their way to visit the Rev. 
Dr. M*Latchie of Mearns — the Professor's old Preceptor. They 
stopped to dine at the Saracen's Head While dinner was being 
prepared, they walked to the Townhead ; and I, as an old student 
under the Professor, had the pleasure of accompanying them. 
The Professor pointed out to his son his grandfather's house — the 
house in which Mr. John Dunn, writer, now lives. He showed him, 
also, the house adjoining on the east, next the street, as the house in 
which he said he believed he himself was bom. We then returned down 
High Street — crossed the bridge — and entered the Abbey Churchyard. 
Then the Professor walked silently amongst the graves for some time, 
and at last stood still, and said, " I think this is the spot. I was but 
a boy. I have but a dim recollection. Yes, hereabouts, must be my 
father's grave ; " and he stood uncovered, musing or meditating for 
some minutes. (Cheers.) Two or three years ago, when several 
gentlemen of our guid toon went to Edinburgh regarding a certain 
public affair called the "Burgh Bill," my friend. Councillor McGregor 
and I walked to the Dean Cemetery. The Councillor wished to see 
the tomb of Jeffrey. I wished to see the last resting-place of Wilson. 
We saw Jeffrey's grave alongside of that of his friend, Rutherford. 
Both graves covered with marble monuments. We afterwards had 
pointed out to us the grave of Wilson. No "storied urn or animated 
bust," or cold icy monument marked the spot But flowers — beautiful 
flowers — planted by the hand of affection — filling all the air with their 
fragrance, bloomed over his grave, fit emblems, I thought, of the 
poetic genius, and large, warm, generous, human heart that lies buried 
there. And, now, Mr. Chairman, how is it we delight to honour our 
great men ? Why are we now assembled to celebrate the centenary 
of Bums — awarding him an ovation greater than was even given to 
mortal man on earth — ^an apotheosis in short ? — canonizing another 
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tutelary saint for Scotland — for this day over all Scotland, in city, 
town, village, and clachan ; and in England in Crystal Palace ; and in 
the United States of America, and in Canada and Australia ; and on 
sea as well as on land, in ocean steamers as well as on board of noble 
emigrant ships; Scotchmen, Englishmen, and Irishmen, and the 
descendants of Scotchmen, Englishmen, and Irishmen, are singing the 
songs of the ploughman bard of Scotland, and pouring out libations in 
his honour and praise, and drinking to his immortal memory. (Inter- 
ruption.) How is it we love thus to honour Bums and our other 
great men ? How is it, if not because in them we see more perfect 
types of our common humanity ? Because there is incarnated in them 
a larger emanation of the Mens Divinior; and because they feel, and 
perceive, and express more keenly, clearly, and forcibly, emotions and 
thoughts, or ideas, which men, ordinarily endowed, but feebly and 
dimly feel and see, but which are all clearly revealed to them in the 
words and works of their more gifted brethren — (cheers) — and which 
words and works belonging to no exclusive class or section, or par- 
ticular time, but to all classes and all time, they desire accordingly to 
make permanent and enduring, and to cause the authors as the poets, 
prophets, priests, and kings of humanity to live for ever. And whence 
docs all this spring, but from "the pleasing hope — the fond desire — 
the longing after immortality " implanted in the hearts of every one of 
us ; and, also, with those aspirations for the true, the beautiful, and 
the good; or divine ideal of human excellence, or state of being, 
brighter, better, purer, holier, and happier than is or has been, which 
we all more or less feel, and with more or less success, strive to realise, 
though how often alas ! in vain ? (Cheers.) Life is a great weltering 
sea on which we are all tossed tumultuously betwixt those two poles, 
the real, actual, or positive, as it is sometimes called, on the one hand, 
and the ideal on the other ; betwixt man's animal or lower nature, and 
his spiritual or higher being — in short, betwixt passion and principle. 
Video meliora proboque — deteriora sequor. And the reconcilement of 
the two universal principles of good and evil, of free will and necessity 
—constantly warring with one another — is the mighty mystery that 
has perplexed metaphysicians and divines and philosophers from the 
beginning of the world. How on earth we shall marry the actual to 
the ideal — unite earth and heaven — bring our practical into corres- 
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pondence with our spiritual life, or convert human life, with all its 
earthly conditions of ignorance, sin, and suffering, and sore mischance 
of every kind, into a heavenly or angelic state of existence. If on this 
great cross sea, many — even with the cry of " excelsior " ringing in 
their ears — 

" Misled by Fancy's meteor ray 
By Passion driven " — 

have foundered and gone down ; and many have been shattered and 
beaten back by the storm, then let us not put on Pecksniffian airs, or 
affect the " rigid righteous," but with humility remember the great 
lesson of Christian charity and forgiveness inculcated by Bums, and 
which never was better preached from any pulpit : — (Loud Cheers.) 

" Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman ; 
Though they may gang a kennin wrang — 
To step aside is human. 

One point must still be greatly dark — 

The motive why they do it ; 
And just as lamely can ye mark 

How far, perhaps they rue it. 

Who made the heart? — 'tis He alone 

Decidedly can try Us : 
He knows each chord — ^its various tones — 

Each spring — its various bias. 

Then at the balance let's be mute, 

We never can adjust it — 
What's done we partly may compute ; 

But never what's resisted." 

(Great cheering.) Mr. Crawford concluded by proposing the *' Memory 
of Professor Wilson," which was drunk amidst great applause. 

Band— "The Flowers of the Forest" 

Mr. R. L. Henderson, in proposing the next toast said — The toast 
which I have the honour to propose, aided by your kind indulgence, 
is the " Biographers and other Memorialists of Burns.'' I am sure 
that it will meet with a warm response, as it involves a tribute to those 
men whose strong admiration of the Bard has constrained them to 
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employ their talents in reflecting and exalting his genius as a poet ; 
if that were possible — and if not so — at all events in a generous en- 
deavour to maintain the integrity of his character as a man. Though 
a great man develops himself with unerring fidelity in his pages, and 
these bear the impress of truth and candour, yet the human mind is 
curious after a knowledge of those secret impulses which moved his 
being and of all the associations which surrounded his private, social 
and domestic condition. The feeling is akin to that which we ex- 
perience in the thoughtful contemplation of some beautiful object in 
nature which she seems to have cherished with a kindlier and more 
perfect hand, when we yearn after the impossible knowledge of those 
great and unseen influences which have nourished and developed this 
" thing of beauty." Whatever, then, biographers may have done for 
Burns, it is true that no poet ever stamped the impress of the living 
consciousness of the man more truthfully and independently in his 
writing than he — these are his best and most vivid memorials. And 
yet there is perhaps none in whose praise more poean songs have been 
sung; the tiniest spark of inspiration has been kindled, and the 
fullest has burnt out its glory in the magnificence of the theme. 
(Applause.) And to take a darker side, there have been a few whose 
writings and character have been more exposed to the breath of 
calumny and reproach, and yet, standing on his own merits, and 
pleading in his own pages, he has outlived all that ever tarnished his 
name, and he now lives to be the fullness of joy to every peasant 
heart and home. (Cheers.) Of his earlier biographers we cannot 
omit the name of the able and learned Dr. Currie, whose fine mind 
and classical attainments were so well fitted to discover and elaborate 
the beauties of his subject. His effort was more critical than other- 
wise, and he has analysed the writings of the Bard with great artistic 
skill and acuteness. He speaks of him as one of the few poets who 
have at once excelled in humour, tenderness, and sublimity, "a praise 
unknown to the ancients, and which in modern times is due only to 
Ariosto, Shakespeare, and Voltaire." The Doctor was a large-hearted 
roan, as well as a great critic, and he thus apostrophises the frailties of 
this great poetic high priest : — " But who would wish to reprove the 
failings of him who has consecrated them with such lively touches of 
nature, and where is the rugged moralist who will persuade us so far 
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to chill the genial current of the soul, as to regret that Ovid ever 
celebrated his Corinna, or that Anacreon sung beneath his vine." 
(Cheers.) We have an earlier record from the Rev. Hamilton Paul, a 
divine of the Church of Scotland. When the character of the poet 
was being assailed by the envious and malicious, and the tone of his 
poetry decried as dangerous and immoral — at a time this, when 
Calvinism, misunderstood, was bound up in affliction, and religion was 
descending to a matter of rigid, external etiquette — this minister stood 
forth as the advocate of the bard. Notwithstanding the obloquy he 
incurred, he yet yielded to the promptings of a generous heart, and 
defended the memory of the poet with a power and earnestness before 
which the envious and fastidious must have quailed. This act of de- 
votion is truly worthy of our enduring regard. Nor can we forget the 
record of the immortal Ettrick Shepherd — a man who had many 
things in common with Burns himself — who was reared as humbly, 
and whose path was strewn with many a thorn besides — whose genius 
is consecrated in song and poetry replete with tenderness and beauty, 
and whose star not even the meridian splendour of Burns can pale. 
True, his lustre may not dazzle, but it will continue to burn with a 
soft and tranquil light in that brilliant tiara which encircles the brow 
of Scottish minstrelsy — in him the poet has an ardent and warm- 
hearted admirer. His picture is amiable and generous — it represents 
him with unaffected enthusiasm in all his strength and beauty, while 
his faults are shaded with the delicacy and sensibility of a poet's heart. 
We have another tribute from the heart of Allan Cunningham — the 
leal-hearted and kindly Allan — also one of the sweet singers of our 
land — whose intensified admiration of Burns is evoked in this one 
terse eulogy, " that he was the truest and best of Scottish poets." Of 
Lockhart, to whom I should have referred before, I need only men- 
tion the name : his literary claims, as well as his family associations, 
have endeared him to us all. His biography is perhaps the most 
popular and characteristic. In the words of Thomas Carlyle, it ex- 
hibits the whole man as he looked and lived among his fellows, and 
gives more insight into the true character of Burns than any prior 
biography. Among the more precious memorials of Burns we have 
an imperishable one from the majestic soul of Thomas Carlyle him- 
self. One of the most beautiful and yet one of the most pensive that 
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greets his memory. A dirge-like pathos pervades his essay. One 
cotild almost fancy that in his feelings, were exquisitely blended the 
touching misfortunes of the man with the sublimities of the poet, and 
that sitting by the tomb of the departed shade he was sprinkling his 
ashes with garlands of cypress and myrtle — (cheers) — so solemn and 
yet so splendid is the offering of this the greatest of living spirits to 
the august spirit that is fled " There is no poet," he says, '* of any 
age or nation more graphic than Burns: the characteristic features 
disclose themselves at a glance : three lines from his hand and we 
have a likeness." Of his songs he thus beautifully speaks : ** Though 
they do not affect to be set to music they are actually and in them- 
selves music : they have received their life, and fashioned themselves 
together in the medium of harmony as Venus rose from the bosom of 
the sea." Of the innumerable memorials that remain we can only 
now allude to the name of Professor Wilson, in whose splendid 
memorial is enshrined the homage of a poet's devotion. A man he 
whose great heart never failed to yield up its tributes of sweetest 
incense to the poet's memory. It was on occasions such as this that 
his mighty eloquence gushed forth with the fervour of the poet. It 
was on such occasions he declared nationality to be a virtue. " For 
what else," said he, " is the memory of Burns, but the memory of all 
that dignifies and adorns the nation that gave him birth ? " And are 
we not all here this evening with the memorials of grateful hearts and 
patriotic feelings, mingling the devotions of sacred duty with the in- 
spiration of a social hour; and do we not realise, in the tranquil 
adoration of this moment, the words of rare Ben Jonson on Shakes- 
speare : — 

'* He was not of an age, but for all time.*' (Cheers.) 

I, therefore, claim a bumper to the " Biographers and Memorialists of 
the Bard." — Ehrunk with all the honours. 

Mr. D. Murray, who was received with applause, then said — Mr. 
Chairman, I believe that it is very generally considered that there is 
nothing more offensive to good taste or more opposed to our notions 
of propriety than a display of egotism. When rising therefore to 
propose our " Local Celebrities in Literature and Art," I have a feel- 
ing that I may be tempted to perpetrate an offence not much 
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removed from egotism. Still I find no word in the English language 
to express that offence, and I am at least disposed to agree with Mr. 
Ferrie, and think it is permissible to claim for one's native town its 
fair place in the world of letters, and also to feel and to express a just 
pride in belonging to a community that has produced so many 
eminent men in Literature and Art. (Loud applause.) We have 
already had ample justice done to Professor Wilson, and Robert 
Tannahill, in the beautiful addresses of Mr. Crawford and Mr. Ferrie. 
Were there nothing else, there is some ground of boasting in the fact 
of having given birth to such men. Have we not also Alex. Wilson, 
a compeer of Burns, whose ballad of " Watty and Meg " — published 
anonymously — was ascribed by the public to the author of ** Tam o* 
Shanter." Although inferior to both Burns and Tannahill as a poet, 
his fame is not less wide as the author of " American Ornithology," a 
work which, whether we consider his enormous labours in traversing 
the boundless forests of America to obtain a knowledge of its natural 
history, the literary task of its descriptions, or the artistic beauty of its 
illustrations, is the finest specimen of heroic struggling with difficulties 
to be met with in the whole range of biography. (Applause.) Let 
me also glance at the two Pickens, one a poet and the other the author 
of " Tales of the West of Scotland," and the " Dominie's Legacy ; " 
Robert Hendry, the author of " Wilford," a tale on the model of 
M*Kenzie*s " Man of Feeling," besides song and poetry. Neither 
must I forget my old and highly respected friend, Mr. Cross, whose 
tale of the " Disruption '* is an admirable picture of Scottish life. 
Mr. Cross is also favourably known as the writer of several very pretty 
pieces in verse. You may, Mr. Chairman, form some conception of 
the extent to which the people of our good town has worshipped the 
muses when I tell you that I have before me a list of more than one 
hundred names of those who published in verse since the days of 
Burns. Many of these productions are of a high order, and the songs 
have obtained great popularity. Among generations now passed away, 
we have not only produced Christopher North, but we have furnished 
the genius and artistic skill of Fillans to perpetuate his memory in 
that noble head, so beautifully chiselled, which now adorns our Coflfee 
Room. The highest compliment was paid to that work by the late 
Sir William Allan, when he declared it to be the greatest bust of 
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modem times. But I would demur to the justice of his criticism 
when he adds that Fillans would never produce another like it. In 
speaking of our artistic celebrities it would be unpardonable to omit 
ray old friend, John Henning, who, in his own peculiar sphere of art, 
is still without a rival. We also recollect the adage Poet nascitur 
iUis; and were I disposed to assert the same doctrine in reference to 
artistic talent I could find no happier illustration of it than John 
Henning. Born in comparatively humble life, he was bred to his 
father's occupation as a house carpenter, but by the force of his native 
genius he rose to eminence as an artist. How mournful to think of 
that old man devoting twelve years of his life to his copies and restora- 
tions of the famous Elgin Marbles. What a boon to the people of 
this country to render them familiar with those beautiful models of 
ancient art, and yet, for want of law of copyright, he was robbed of 
his property here, by a foreign pirate, taking casts of his works. Mr. 
Crawford has treated you to some pleasing reminiscences of Professor 
Wilson. Henning and he were acquainted in youth, and well do I 
recollect, when John Henning returned to visit his native town and 
was entertained to a public dinner by his townsmen, at which I had 
the honour of presiding, that I asked the Professor to come down to 
attend it. With that cordiality and frankness which ever distinguished 
him, he at once acceded to my request, and those who were present 
will never forget the poetry he discoursed that evening — worthy as it 
was of the Nodes Ambrosiana, (Loud applause.) The toast was 
drunk with applause. 

Band — " Auld Langsyne." 

Mr. Thomas Campbell, in proposing the next toast, said — Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, I have the honour of proposing the health 
of the " Descendants of Burns " — those few in whose bosoms, on this 
great commemoration-day, a thrill of filial pride mingles with the 
patriotic homage of millions — themselves, if not sons of Genius, 
certainly her grandsons. And who can regard but with feelings of 
deepest interest the children of the mighty Bard? His immortal 
genius has shed a never-fading halo over every footstep of his life- 
journey, and men now pilgrimage to the "Land of Burns" as to 
hallowed ground, there fondly to muse on the spot where his large 
warm heart melted o'er th( 
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** Wee sleekit cowrin' tim'rous beastie 
O' its wee bit housie in the ruin." 

or where, in sensitive sympathy with Nature, he wept for th( 

** Wee modest crimson-tippit flower 
That he maun crush amang the stoure." 

And if every spot of earth on which his genius, love, and sympathy 
alighted has so been hallowed to our hearts, shall we consecrate with 
less affection the few living memorials of his warmest love and 
tenderestr sympathies? No, surely; and while we now claim the 
memory of the peasant-bard as the nation's property, let us not forget 
those who first received the sacred treasure in sad exchange for a 
father's life and love. Long life and happiness to the children of our 
immortal Burns. (Loud applause.) The toast was drunk amidst 
loud applause. 

Band—" O' 2! the airts the wind can blaw." Glee party—" Willie 
brewed a peck o* maut.'* 

Mr. David Campbell, in proposing the next toast, said — The toast 
I have the pleasure of proposing is "The Press " — one now stereotyped 
on the programmes of festive meetings, but peculiarly appropriate at 
a time when the centenary of Scotland's immortal Bard is being 
celebrated by his admiring countrymen. (Cheers.) Newspapers and 
other periodical publications are frequently the medium through 
which the young poet ventures to launch his cherished productions 
into the field of literature ; and it is certainly matter for congratulation 
that the considerate criticism which now distinguishes our reviews 
encourages many a modest and true son of genius, on his difficult 
path, to honour and fame. These periodicals are now vehicles for 
communicating all kinds of thought and intelligence. Generally their 
contents are worthy of credence, although occasionally we are 
reminded, as we were the other day by the erroneous report of the demise 
of the notorious King of Naples, that they might appropriately assume 
the significant title which one of our early Books of Neias^ as news- 
papers were called upwards of two centuries ago, took for itself 
"Public occurrences truly stated, with allowances." (Laughter). 
The profundity of the knowledge and the versatility of the talent 
engaged and evinced in the conduct of our periodical publications are 
truly wonderful, and, in speaking of the press of the present day, we 
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may well apply the forcible language which our great poet used when 
describing the Sfar, a London evening paper, of which he was a 
reader, and to which he occasionally contributed articles. " It exhibits 
such a brilliancy of point, such an elegance of paragraph, and such a 
variety of intelligence, that I can hardly conceive it possible to con- 
tinue a daily paper in such a degree of excellence." Burns had a 
correct appreciation of the position, duty, and necessities of news- 
papers. The readers of his life know that the proprietors of the 
Morning Chronicle^ a London publication, made him a handsome offer 
of an annual salary for the exercise of his talents in their newspaper ; 
but he, from prudence or characteristic disinterestedness declined the 
offer, promising however, to send contributions, and the sole reward 
he stipulated for, was to be treated with the paper, which he termed a 
high treat indeed. (Applause.) When he ordered the Gazetteer^ a 
a paper started in Edinburgh in 1792, for the purpose of enunciating 
opinions by no means so popular then as now, he stated to the Editor 
that one department of the proper mission of a true paper was " to lay 
bare with undaunted heart and steady hand that horrid mass of 
corruption called politics and state-craft.*' He knew that newspapers 
required more substantial support than favour or applause, and, 
therefore, he desired the editor of the Gazetteer to point out his own 
way of settling payments — a way which the honest poet strictly 
walked, and in which all editors and proprietors of the Press sincerely 
wish all his admirers to be faithful followers of him. The lateness of 
the evening induces me not to occupy more of your time, and I, 
therefore, conclude by coupling, with the toast of the Press, the health 
of Mr. Watson, the worthy and able editor of the Paisley Herald, 
The toast was drunk amidst loud applause. 

Band — " Freedom of opinion." 

Mr. Watson, in replying, spoke to the following effect : — Mr. Chair- 
man, Croupiers, and Gentlemen, I rise with most unfeigned pleasure 
to return you my warmest thanks for the cordial manner in which you 
have toasted the Press, and for the kind way in which my name has 
been associated with that toast. It would ill become such an occasion 
as the present were I to say much of the Press. In the aggregate we 
all know it is a mighty power, and although sometimes almost sneer- 
ingly alluded to as the Fourth Estate, there is not the slightest doubt 
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but that it informs and guides and controls all the rest. In asserting 
this high position for the Press, of course I do not mean it to be un- 
derstood that it is the editors, sub-editors, and reporters of the news- 
papers who possess this great power. No. The power is that of the 
educated and intelligent public, and the Press is the organ through 
which it finds expression — sometimes in the whisperings of a still small 
voice, and sometimes in such thunderings as to appal the mightiest 
and to overthrow even the thrones of monarchs amidst the ruins of 
worn out systems of government, and the venerable abuses by which 
they have been surrounded. (Cheers.) But it is not only in political 
matters that the press is nearly all powerful; it is equally potent on all 
public questions ; it not only directs in the framing of the laws, but it 
presides at their administration ; the minor arrangements of society 
are modelled by its influence ; it not only punishes where the law has 
no power, or fails to strike, but it rewards, which the law never does ; 
and upon the whole, although there may be some trifling exceptions, 
it is undeniably the bulwark of freedom, the enemy of tyranny and 
oppression, and the unchangeable friend of human progress. In the 
time of Burns this giant power was only in its infancy. Like the infant 
Hercules, it had strangled a few serpents in its cradle, but since the 
days of the Poet its strength has been immensely developed — the 
hydra-headed genius of misgovernment has been met and conquered, 
and the accumulated corruptions of generations have been swept away. 
But still the work of the Press is not complete, and had Burns come 
into the world half a century later than he did, it is interesting to 
imagine both what he might have done for it, and what it might have 
done for him. That he was capable of being one of its brightest orna- 
ments there is no doubt, and although as a politician, he was what we 
cannot help regarding now-a-days as a strange compound of the 
Jacobite and the Jacobin, that was attributable to the time in which 
he lived, and not to any singular perversity in his views. But in our 
times he would, I have no doubt, have been, as he was then, a man of 
large hearted sympathies — a man of the people — and one who would 
have added to the liberality, and dignity, and independence of the 
Press. And if he had lived and written fifty years later what would 
the Press have done for him ? At the very least it would have taken 
care that his merits were duly estimated, and that he was placed in 
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circumstances in which his genius would have free scope, and be un- 
cramped by the harrassing cares of poverty — 

" That hardest task alive, 
To make three guineas do the work of five '* — 

or by the terrible idea to a sensitive and independent mind, of actual 
want. Although he could comfort another lowly worshipper of the 
muses by telling him that he could beg if all else failed, want, and the 
fear of it, must have had almost unimagined horrors to his mind ; for 
although he dared to be poor, and was poor, amidst all the tempta- 
tions to which he yielded and all the temptations which he resisted, it 
must have been a principle of no ordinary kind which enabled him so 
to husband his paltry pay as an exciseman, after providing for the 
wants of his wife and family, that he died out of debt, and with money 
in the house for the immediate necessities of those he left behind him. 
That Bums did so much in the circumstances in which he was placed, 
proves that, had he been less borne down and depressed with the cares 
of poverty and other earthborn things, his poetic flights would have 
been more frequent, as well as higher and better sustained. No doubt, 
had it been otherwise than it was, we might have wanted some of his 
most touching compositions, but the strains which flow from human 
suffering would still have been sung by Burns with inimitable pathos, 
although they had not been wrung from his own bosom. But whether 
we would have lost or gained. Burns would have been a happier and 
belter man if he had been surrounded with better circumstances ; and 
had his lot been cast half a century later, the Press would have done 
a thousand times more for him (if he had not been in a position to do 
it for himself), than all those whom he was so generous as to dignify 
with the name of patrons. Would that the Press had the opportunity 
now of showing its power on behalf of a poet of equal genius. Speak- 
ing of Burns's patrons, I must say they seem to have been a very 
paltry class of people, from the Earl of Glencairn downwards, and the 
poet seems to have entertained very extravagant notions of their kind- 
ness. Two of them managed to get him made an exciseman, and he 
rewarded them with immortality, and still appeared to think himself 
immensely their debtor, while the balance of gratitude was all due on 
the other side. In fact, those who did something for Burns were only 
a little less contemptible in their kindness than those who admired his 
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genius and had the power to serve him, and did nothing. In conclu- 
sion, I have only further to say, that I trust Burns*s best sentiments 
will henceforth be so acted on, as well as admired, that long before 
the next centenary of his birth, " man to man the world o'er " will 
have become brothers (although there is no appearance of it at present), 
and then all who have taken part in the proceedings of this ever-to-be 
remembered day will be able to exclaim with pride, in a figurative, if 
not in a literal sense, 

** And I have stood beside the pile, 
The monument that tells to heaven, 
The homage of earth's proudest isle, 
To that Bard-peasant given/' (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Tho. MacRobert, in proposing the next toast, said — Chair- 
man, croupiers, and gentlemen, has it not been truly said, 

** What signifies the life o* man 
An' 'twere na for the lasses O !" (Applause.) 

Well, then, I feel very much honoured in being invited on this great 
occasion to propose the toast of " The Ladies," and however imper- 
fectly I may do it, I assure you, I do it most heartily. I am sure you 
will also as heartily respond to it, for you must admit, 

** The sweetest hours that e'er j/^ spend 
Are spent amang the lasses O ! " 

This is not to be wondered at — 

** The wisest man the warl* e'er saw, 
He dearly lov*d the lasses O ! " 

On such a night as this, when the united voice of the nation is gener- 
ously revelling in the fame of her greatest national poet, I think the 
committee might, in compliment to the great bard, have asked a toast 
to the memory of his famous lasses, and then an opportunity might 
have been presented of descanting on his loves, on whom he has hung 
the richest garlands of his poetry — his " Highland Mary " — " Dear 
departed shade " — " The Bonnie Lass o* Ballochmyle " — " Bonnie 
Jean*' — or "Lucy dear" — " The fairest dame in yon Town." And 
then we might also have had a little merriment at "Jenny, poor body, 
coming through the rye," and so on. (Laughter.) The committee, 
however, have no doubt thought such a toast superfluous, considering 
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those lovely heroines are so nobly enshrined in the immortal verse of 
the poet But, gentlemen, I am here to speak of the ladies, among 
whom we have the pleasure to live and move — those who, in our 
happy moments, double all our joys, and who, when cares and dis- 
appointments press upon us, uphold and console us with their deep 
and tender sympathy. More I need not say, but as it is the custom 
to say a few words, perhaps I may be excused in giving a few reasons 
why my toast should be very acceptable to you. First, then, I may 
say, as has often been said, the ladies are the fairest of the works of 
creation ; and if you believe what our talented townsman, Mr. A. J. 
Symington, has so beautifully and neatly said, that " All the world 
worships beauty," you will not refuse a very gracious reception to my 
toast. Then the ladies are the best and kindliest part of our race. 
Look to that noble instance, the great-hearted Florence Nightingale — 
(loud cheers) — whose mighty sympathies were brought to light by a 
great public opportunity and necessity. And, gentlemen, believe me 
there are many such ladies in our land who, though " born to blush 
unseen," only require the circumstances to draw out the greatness of 
their hearts ; and though they may never have the chance of being 
famous in the great world's history, they are not the less renowned for 
the comfort and happiness with which they illumine the sweet privacy 
of domestic life. 

Their ** smile's a gift frae *boon the lift 
That maks us mair that Princes." 

And though I ask you to drink to the ladies because they are the most 
beautiful, the best, and the kindliest portion of society, I have a reason 
stronger — much stronger, — nay, irresistible, why you should give them 
all honour this evening. And it is because it was they who inspired 
and " called forth into life and action ** the genius of the great poet 
whose birth you are now met to commemorate. Aye, " the very tones 
of their voice made his heart-strings thrill like an iEolian harp ; '* and 
their inspiring influence caused his great soul to burst into a flood of 
impassioned, undying poetry and song. (Applause.) The ** Graces" 
were not, however, restricted to the age of Burns, for beauty and 
virtue shine in our midst. Paisley has long been famed for bonnie 
lassies; and we have not, you will confess, lost our claim to that truth- 
ful compliment I understand from a gallant young friend of mine 
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that we are honoured by a goodly selection of ladies in the gallery, 
which amply proves my assertion ; and I regret exceedingly that from 
where I stand, I cannot see them, so as to draw inspiration from their 
cheerful smiles and sparkling eyes. Thus I am not so privileged as 
the gentlemen in the other end of the hall who have had the eye of 
beauty beaming upon them all night Believe me, gentlemen, we are 
not without our " Bonnie lass o' Ballochmyle," our " Highland Mary," 
or our " Lucy Dear,** and it only requires some ardent and inspirable 
youth to sing them into fame. (Loud cheers.) I am sure I speak 
your sentiments when I earnestly hope that the ladies will never cease 
to have an improving and refining effect on our sex ; that their 
bewitching influence may long continue to awaken and inspire genius, 
and that their many graces and virtues may ever be a noble and a true 
theme for genius all over the world. (Applause.) But, gentlemen, I 
will not detain you farther as I notice the married gentleman are be- 
coming very anxious, at this very late hour, to get home to their dearly 
beloved wives and families, and I come now to what is usually called 
the peroration which, I must admit, has been written for me, and you 
can say how nobly the task has been done. 

** Auld nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes O ! 
Her 'prentice han' she try'd on man, 
An' then she made the lasses O ! " (Cheers.) 

Without more preface, gentlemen, I ask you to give a flowing bumper 
to the health and happiness of the ladies — wishing to the married all 
matrimonial felicity, and to the lasses the lads they lo*e best. (Great 
Applause.) The toast was drunk amidst enthusiastic cheers. 

Band — " Green Grow the Rashes, O." Song — " Green Grow the 
Rashes, O," by Mr. R. Waterston. 

The Chairman proposed "The Health of Mr. Kirkland, Chairman 
of the Committee," which was received with all the honours, and was 
briefly responded to by Mr. Kirkland. 

Mr. A. Brown, in a few remarks, proposed "The Croupiers,'* 
which was drunk with all the honours, and acknowledged by Mr. 
Murray. 

The Chairman, in proposing the toast of the *' Stewards and the 
Secretary,*' referred to the great labour which had fallen upon the act- 
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ing committee and their indefatigible convener, Mr. Kirkland — to the 
excellent manner in which the Stewards had performed their duties, 
and in addition to all these, he said, there was also their excellent and 
able secretary, Mr. Caldwell to whom they were all greatly indebted 
for his labours and exertions in connection with this festival (Applause.) 
The toast was loudly applauded. 

Mr. Caldwell, in reply, expressed the high satisfaction which it 
afforded him to have been in any way instrumental in getting up such 
a splendid demonstration of respect to the memory of their great 
national poet. 

The Chairman in giving the last toast of " Good Night," briefly 
thanked them for the support given to himself as their chairman, and 
to the croupiers, and congratulated them upon the successful termina- 
tion of the proceedings connected with the centenary festival held 
in honour of their great National Bard — Robert Bums. (Applause). 

Mr. Henderson's dinner and arrangements gave high and general 
satisfaction. 



WORKING MEN^S DEMONSTRATION. 

In the Abercorn Rooms, a numerous company, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Robert Cochran, met to commemorate the centenary of 
Burns. The company met at seven o'clock, and after partaking of a 
social refreshment. 

The Chairman rose and gave in succession, " The Queen," " The 
People, the fountain-head of genius," " Civil and Religious Liberty," 
" Sir Colin Campbell, and the Army and Navy," " The Member for 
Paisley," " The Provost, Magistrates, and Council.'* 

In a characteristic and eloquent speech, the chairman proposed 
" The Immortal Memory of Robert Bums." 

The Rev. Patrick Brewster replied in a long speech. 

The following toasts were afterwards given and responded to, **The 
Memory of Tannahill and Alex. Wilson," by Mr. Cameron, "The 
Poets of Scotland," by Mr. Wingate, ** The Poor of England and 
Ireland," by Mr. Jaap, "The Town and Trade of Paisley," by Mr. 
M*Ghee, "The Press," by Mr. Hatchard, "The Clergy," by the 
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chairman, " The Indies," by Mr. Wingate, " The Chairman," by Mr. 
Osborne, " The Croupiers," by Mr. Arthur, and the " Festival Com- 
mittee," by Mr. Hunter. 

The Block Printers and others in the employ of Messrs. James 
Dryburgh & Co., Arkleston Print Works, held the centenary of Robert 
Bums in the house of Mr. M*Nee. Mr. M*Queen was called to pre- 
side, who gave the usual loyal toasts in very good style, and all of 
them were loudly applauded. During the evening a number of the 
songs of Bums were rendered with good effect by Messrs. M*Murray, 
Thomson, Miller, Lambie, Smith, Brown, Tumer, and others, and 
these were richly interspersed with recitations and readings, all of 
which were highly worthy of the occasion. The company enjoyed 
themselves till a late hour, and broke up after singing " Auld lang- 
syne " in good style. 

A grand festival was held in Mr. RusselFs beaming-room. No. 2 
Silk Street, in honour of Robert Bums, when upwards of fifty ladies 
and gentlemen sat down to supper. The chair was ably filled by Mr. 
Alexander Maxwell, supported by Mr. William Johnston and William 
Milton. After the removal of the cloth, the chairman gave the usual 
loyal and patriotic toasts, which were all duly responded to. The 
chairman then rose, and in a few racy remarks, gave the toast of the 
evening, "The Immortal Memory of Robert Burns," which was drunk 
with all the honours. Song, " There was a lad was born in Kyle," by 
Mr. George Johnstone ; toast, " The Memory of Robert Tannahill," 
by Mr. Nairn; song, "Jessie the Flower of Dunblane," by Mr. Ander- 
son. " Local Poets," by Mr. R. Maxwell ; song, " Simple Johnny," 
by Mr. Buchanan ; " Memory of Alex. Wilson," by Mr. Davidson ; 
recitation, " Watty and Meg," by Mr. Milton ; " Trade of Paisley and 
the Working Classes," by Mr. Alex. Russell ; song, " A Man's a Man 
for a' that," by Mr. W. Johnstone ; " The Lassies," by Mr. Cameron ; 
song, " Green grows the Rashes," by Mr. G. Johnstone ; song, " Tam 
Glen," by a young lady. After a few more toasts and songs, the com- 
pany " tripped on the light fantastic toe " till far on in the morning. 
The supper was provided by Mr. John Fraser, baker, and refreshments 
by Mr. Samuel Neilson. 

A meeting was held in the house of Mr. James Holms, Broomlands; 
Mr. Thomas Patrick in the chair ; Mr. William Thomson acted as 
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croupier. After enjoying themselves with the good things set before 
them, including " the chieftain of the pudding race," a good rousin* 
haggis, the following toasts were proposed and responded to with all 
honour : — " The Queen," " The Army and Navy." The chairman, in 
rising to propose the toast of the evening, expressed his inability to do 
justice to the memory of the immortal Robert Bums. Whatever 
others might say of him, he could say he was a man of genius, inde- 
pendence, and love, which noble characteristics were brilliantly dis- 
played throughout all his writings. He believed all present were 
acquainted with these, as they had now become household words to 
every Scotchman, and even throughout the world. He had, therefore, 
great pleasure in proposing " The Memory of the Immortal Robert 
Bums." The toast having been dmnk in solemn silence, Mr. Hunter 
sang in first class style, " There was a lad was bom in Kyle," after 
which a number of songs were rehearsed by the members, amongst 
which were " Green grows the rashes oV' " Corn Rigs," " Willie 
brewed a peck o* maut," "Man was made to Mourn," and that master- 
piece, "The Cottar's Saturday Night." The following toasts were 
proposed and responded to, " The Memory of Tannahill," " The 
Memory of Alexander Wilson," "Our Local Poets," coupled with 
James Yool ; the ladies, and the chairman and croupier. After having 
enjoyed a happy and harmonious night, the company broke up with 
Scotland's national song, " Auld Langsyne." 

A Select Party, as they called themselves, of young gentlemen of 
various trades, met their sweethearts in the house of Mr. John 
M*Kcnzie, St. Mirin Street, to celebrate the looth birthday of the 
Ayrshire bard. The chair was occupied by Mr. Gavin Goudie, cooper, 
who was ably supported right and left by Messrs. P\^chney and Ander- 
son ; Mr. Crawford officiated as croupier, supported by Messrs. Gray 
and Kiljxitrick. After partaking of an excellent supper, ser\'cd up in 
Mr. M'Kenzie's best style, the chairman rose and gave the usual loyal 
toasts, which were heartily responded to. The chairman then, in a 
neat racy speech, gave the toast of the evening, " To the Memory of 
Rolxirt Bums." Other toasts followed, introducing the Poets of Scot- 
land, " To^^Ti and Trade of Paisley," " Provost and Magistrates," etc. 
During the evening, Messrs. Fechney, Kilpatrick, and Semple, added 
greatly to the haraiony of the meeting by singing a few choice songs, 
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chiefly of Bums. The company, after singing " Auld Langsyne," re- 
tired to the dancing hall, where till a late hour they enjoyed dancing, 
when all separated highly pleased with the night's entertainment. 



THE DRAPERS' ASSISTANTS OF PAISLEY 

held their annual supper, combining with it the celebration of Burns' 
centenary. About twenty-four gentlemen sat down to a sumptuous 
supper in the Terrace Tavern. The Chair was occupied by Mr. 
M* William, and the duties of Croupier were ably discharged by Mr. 
Robert Henry. The cloth having been removed, 

The Chairman gave " The Queen, Royal Family, and Army and 
Navy ! " 

The Croupier in an able and well-expressed speech proposed the 
toast of the evening, " The Immortal Memory of Burns." He spoke 
feelingly of the genius of Burns, his manly straightforward indepen- 
dence, and hardy patriotism. He said that Burns's character had 
always been maligned, and evil spoken of by the " unco guid," but 
that nevertheless his better qualities would rise refined and purified 
and shine forth with brighter effulgence. 

The toast was drunk with enthusiasm, and before sitting down, the 
company joined in singing " Ye Banks and Braes " with harmonious 
effect. Thereafter Mr. M*Dougal sang in a sonorous voice ** There 
was a lad was born in Kyle." 

The Croupier gave " The Trade," followed by Mr. Brunton singing 
" A man's a man for a' that." 

Mr. A. Stewart then in a few happy remarks gave **The Lasses." 
He was sorry they had not their presence to enliven them, but he 
hoped that their next meeting might be graced by them. After 
drinking the toast with all the honours, Mr. A. Stewart sang Burns' 
song so appropriate to the toast, " Green grows the rashes, O." 

Mr. Brunton then, in a concise speech, in which he sketched the 
life of Tannahill, Paisley's song-writer, gave "The Memory of the 
Great Men of Paisley." 

Mr. Boyd followed with a comic song that excited the risible 
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faculties of the whole company, and sang later in the evening, and re- 
cited in the most effectual manner, Wilson's " Eppie and the Deil." 

The Chairman gave "The Strangers who have honoured us with 
their presence." 
The Croupier gave " Our absent friends in America and elsewhere." 
Mr. Baird gave "Shakespeare and other National Poets." 
The Chairman gave " Our worthy host," replied to by Mr. Renfrew 
in a few neat remarks. The company after spending a happy evening, 
separated after singing in chorus " Auld Langsyne.'' 



The centenary was also publicly commemorated in Paisley, in the 
following places, in addition to many private parties : — The Paisley 
Literary and Convivial Association met in the Hall, Abbey Buildings; 
another meeting was held in the Wilson Hall, High Street ; in the 
Sun Inn, Bladda ; in the Tea Gardens, Causeyside ; the King Street 
Reading Rooms ; M'Nicol's Hall ; in Miss Stirrat's Coffee House, 
^ross, etc. 



THE LICENCED VICTUALLERS OF PAISLEY. 

Owing to the impossibility of those connected with the Spirit Trade 
celebrating the centenary of the birth of Burns on the 25th January, 
the Licenced Victuallers of the Town resolved to have a special 
demonstration in honour of the event on the 25th February. In ac- 
cordance with this arrangement, a grand supper and ball took place in 
the Exchange Rooms, Moss Street, on the 25 th February, when the 
large hall was completely filled by parties connected with the Spirit 
Trade, their wives, families, friends and acquaintances. At the supper, 
Mr. William Jamieson presided, supported by some of the leading 
men in the trade ; and Mr. D. T. Telfer, Mr. F. Costello, and Mr. 
Steel officiated as croupiers. After the company had enjoyed an excel- 
lent supper. 

The Chairman gave in succession "The Queen, Prince Albert and 
Royal Family," and " The Army and Navy," which was responded to 
by Mr. Costello. 

The Chairman then rose and said — Croupiers, ladies and gentle- 
men, I now rise to propose the toast of the evening. Robert Bums, 

16 
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— Scotland's Immortal Bard, whose memory we have met this night to 
honour, was bom in a mud-walled cottage on the banks of Doon, near 
" Alloway's auld haunted kirk," on 25th January, 1759. As a natural 
mark of the event a sudden storm at the moment swept the land, the 
gable wall of the frail dwelling gave way, and the young poet had, with 
his mother, to be removed to a more secure retreat for safety. Burns, 
in after life, alludes to that night in his song of " There was a lad was 
bom in Kyle " as being the precursor of an unsettled life. He says — 

" He*ll hae misfortunes great and sma*, 
But aye a heart aboon them a' ; 
He'll be a credit tae us a* ; — 
We'll a' be proud o' Robin." (Great cheers.) 

His father was a stern, upright, honest man, but notwithstanding, he 
was very unsuccessful in his calling as a farmer, and when his sons 
Gilbert and Robert had grown up to be lads they soon noticed their 
father's difficulties, and they, by dint of industry, did all in their power 
to assist him out of his struggles, but it was of no avail, for as the bard 
loved to call it " gin horse prudence or grubbing industry " they could 
never get a day before poverty. The poet being of a sensitive mind 
sunk occasionally into a melancholy state which remained with him 
through life. It was the means of giving vent to some of his poems 
and songs, — for instance, his song on " Winter — a Dirge." 

'* The wintry west extends his blast, 

And hail and rain does blaw, 
Or the stormy north sends driving forth 

The blinding sleet and snaw. 
While tumbling brown, the burn comes down, 

And roars frae bank to brae, 
And bird and beast in covert rest, 

And pass the heartless day. " 

At the fifteenth year of his age he was able to guide the plough and 
use the reaping hook with those of more mature years, and it is sup- 
posed while he was at the latter of these occupations the poet and the 
lover commenced. He was in the harvest field with a fair companion 
for a partner, out of whose hands he loved to remove the nettle stings 
and the thistles, and to repeat one of his love songs on their way home. 
(Cheers.) Robert Burns was a strong lover of the fair sex, and had a 
soft persuasive word for all lasses on whom he fixed his fancy. This 
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rendered him dearer to woman's heart than all the effusions of his 
poetry. We need not wonder that they listened and were won, and 
that one of the most charming damsels of the " west " said one hour 
in the dark with him was worth a lifetime of light with any other body, 
and the beautiful Duchess of Gordon declared in a later day that no 
man carried her so completely off her feet as Robert Burns. (Cheers.) 
The mind of Bums now took a wider range. He had sung of the 
maidens of "Kyle" in strains not likely to die, and though not 
wearied of the softness of love, he desired to try his genius on matters 
of a sterner kind, and to accomplish this he required an acquaintance 
with man beyond what the forge, the change-house, and the market- 
place of the village supplied ; a look farther than the barn-yard and the 
furrowed field, and a livelier knowledge and a deeper feeling of history 
than probably Burns ever possessed. To all ready and accessible 
sources of knowledge he appears to have had recourse ; he sought 
matters for his muse in the meetings, religious as well as social, of the 
district — consorted with staid matrons, grave plodding farmers, with 
those who preached as well as those who listened — with sharp-tongued 
attorneys who lay down the law over a Mauchline gill — with country 
squires whose wisdom was great in the game laws, and in contested 
elections — and with roving smugglers who at that time hung like a cloud 
on all the western coast of Scotland. (Applause.) Before this time 
the poet's father had died and he had to take the farm of Mossgeil, 
and he did not neglect to lay out the little skill he had in cultivating 
the grounds of his farm, the property in which he found himself in the 
first and second seasons induced him to hope that good fortune had 
not forsaken him ; a genial summer and a good market seldom come 
together to the farmer, but at first they came to Bums, and to show 
that he was worthy of them he purchased books on agriculture — 
calculated rotations of crops — attended sales — held the plough with 
diligence — used the scythe, the reaping hook, and the flail with skill, 
and the malicious even began to say that there was something more 
in him than wild sallies of wit and foolish rhymes ; but the farm lay 
high, the bottom was wet, and a third season, with indifferent seed 
and a wet harvest robbed him at once of half his crop. He seems to 
have regarded this as an intimation from above that nothing which he 
undertook would prosper, and he consoled himself with joyous friends 
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After his visit to the Capital of Scotland, and making ramUes tfanvogli 
the Highlands, we find him settling down in Nitfasdale, plfnwhhig his 
farm off the proceeds of the second edition of his works paUisiied in 
Edinburgh ; but he still courted the muse, and it was here he pro- 
duced " Tarn o' Shanter," the crowning glory of all his poems. Far 
this marvellous tale we are indebted to something like acddem. 
Francis Grose, the antiquary, happened to visit Friar's Carse, and as 
he loved wine and wit, the total want of imagination was no hindnmce 
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to his friendly intercourse with the poet. " Alloway's auld haunted 
Kirk " was mentioned, and Grose said he would include it in his illus- 
trations of the antiquities of Scotland, if the Bard of the Doon would 
write a poem to accompany it. Burns consented, and before he left 
the table the various traditions which belonged to the ruin were 
passing through his mind. One of these was a farmer, who, on a 
night wild with wind and rain, on passing the old kirk, was startled by 
a light glimmering inside the walls. On drawing near he saw a 
cauldron hanging over a fire, in which the heads and limbs of children 
were simmering ; there was neither witch nor fiend to guard it, so he 
unhooked the cauldron, turned out the contents, and carried it home 
as a trophy. A second tradition was of a man of Kyle, who, having 
been on a market night detained late in Ayr, on crossing the old 
bridge of Doon, on his way home saw a light streaming through the 
Gothic window of Alloway Kirk, and on riding near, beheld a batch 
of the district witches dancing merrily round their master, the devil, 
who kept them '* louping and flinging *^ to the sound of a bagpipe. 
He knew some of the old crones, and smiled at their gambols, for 
they were dancing in their smocks. But one of them, and she 
happened to be young and rosy, had on a smock shorter than those 
of her companions by two spans at least, which so moved the farmer 
that he exclaimed, " Weel luppan, Maggie wi' the short sark." (Loud 
Cheers.) Satan stopped his music, the light was extinguished, and 
out rushed the hags after the farmer, who made at the gallop for the 
bridge of Doon, knowing that they could not cross a stream. He 
escaped, but Maggie who was foremost, seized his horse's tail at the 
middle of the bridge, and pulled it off in her efforts to stay him. 
(Applause.) This poem was the work of a single day. Bums walked 
out to his favourite musing path, which runs towards the old tower of 
the Aisle, along Nithsdale, and was observed to walk hastily, and 
mutter as he went. His wife knew by these signs that he was engaged 
in composition, and watched him from the window. At last, wearying, 
and, moreover, wondering at the unusual length of his meditations, 
she took her children with her, and went to meet him; but as he 
seemed not to see her, she stepped aside among the broom to allow 
him to pass, which he did, with a flushed brow and dropping eyes, re- 
citing those lines aloud : — 
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'* Now Tarn ! O, Tarn ! had thae been queens, 
A' plump and strapping in their teens, 
Their sarks, instead o* creashie flannen, 
Been snaw-white seventeen hunder linen, 
Thir breeks o' mine, my only pair, 
That ance were plush o' guid blue hair, 
I wad hae gi'en them aff my hurdies 
For ae blink o* the bonnie burdies.'* 

Along the road which Tarn came on that eventful night his memory 
supplied circumstances which prepared him for the strange sight at 
the kirk of Alloway. A poor chapman had perished some winters be- 
fore in the snow, a murdered child had been found by some early 
hunters, a tippling farmer had fallen from his horse at the expense of 
his neck, besides a *' meikle stane,'' and a melancholy old woman had 
hanged herself at the bush aboon the well. He wrote few poems after 
his marriage, but he composed many songs. The sweet voice of Mrs. 
Bums will in some measure account for this. She says of her husband 
though ill of a cold, he had been busy all day in the field, and as he 
got most of the com into the stack-yard, was in good spirits; but 
when the gloaming came he grew sad about something, and could not 
rest. He wandered up the waterside, then went into the stack-yard : 
she followed and begged him to come into the house, as he was ill and 
the night cold. He said ** aye, aye," but did not come. He threw 
himself down on some loose straw, and lay looking at the sky, and 
particularly at a large bright star, which shone like another moon. At 
last : but that was long after she had left him, he came home, and a 
song was already composed to the memory of Mary Campbell : — 

" Thou ling*ring star, with lessening ray. 

That lov'st to greet the early morn. 
Again thou ushcrest in the day 

My Mary from my soul was torn. 
O, Mary ! dear departed shade ! 

>ATiere is thy place of blissful rest I 
See'st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 



(( 



That sacred hour can I forget. 
Can I forget the hallowed grove. 

Where by the Mrinding Ayr we met. 
To live one day of parting love 1 
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Eternity can not effiice 

Those records dear of transports past ; 
Thy image at our last embrace — 

Ah 1 little thought we 'twas our last" 

But these melancholy words gave way in their turn to others of a more 
lively nature, in which they flow as freely as the waters of the Nith, on 
whose banks he wrote ** Tam Glen," " Willie brewed a peck o* maut," 
and " The Deil's awa wi' the Exciseman," which are all productions of 
this period — a period which had besides its own fears and its own 
forebodings. (Great cheers.) The Chairman concluded by giving the 
toast, which was drunk amidst enthusiastic applause. 

The toasts which followed were : — " The People, the source of all 
Legitimate Power,** by Mr. R. Cochran — " The Lord Lieutenant of the 
County," by the Chairman — "The Member for Paisley," by Mr. Stirling 
— "The Provost, Magistrates, and Town Council of Paisley," by Mr. 
Telfer, which was acknowledged by Bailie Kirkland — " The Licensed 
Victuallers' Association," by Bailie Kirkland — "The Town and Trade of 
Paisley," by Mr. J. Allison—" The Poets of all Nations, by Mr. R. Win- 
gate — "The Press," coupled with Mr. Waterston, by Mr. Lang — "The 
Ladies," by Mr. J. Campbell—" The Chairman," by Mr. Allison— 
and " The Croupiers," by Mr. Macfarlane. The toasts were inter- 
spersed with excellent instrumental music as well as appropriate 
songs beautifully sung, and altogether the proceedings were of a highly 
interesting and plcasureable description. The ball was afterwards 
kept up with great spirit for several hours. 

It will be seen from these accounts of the proceedings at the hun- 
dredth birth of Robert Burns, that it was celebrated by all classes in 
Paisley in a most enthusiastic manner. Of the poetical and musical 
people of Paisley, nothing else was to be anticipated than that the 
meetings would in proportion to the population exceed in number and 
enthusiasm, those of any other town in the nation. Among the 
numerous persons who joined in honouring the memory of the great 
Bard on this momentous occasion, only one sentiment prevailed — ^who 
could but exert himself to do so, most harmoniously and with the 
greatest effect. There never was seen such universal rejoicing in 
Paisley as then in the desire of every one to make the numerous fes- 
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tivals that were held in honour of Scotia's Bard, great and triumphant 
successes. 

Mr. James Ballantine, in his preface to the Chronicle of the 
hundredth birth-day of Robert Burns, published in 1859, gives an 
analysis of the meetings therein chronicled, as follows — 

Scotland, ... ... 676 

England, 76 

Ireland, ... ... 10 

Colonies, ... ... 48 

United States,... ... 61 

Copenhagen ... ... i 

Total, 872 

Mr. Archibald Hastie, M.P. for Paisley, referred to at page 193 of this 
chapter, was born in 1772, of highly respectable parents, in a house 
opposite to the Abercorn Buildings, Lawn Street, Paisley. After re- 
ceiving the common school education of the country, he served an 
apprenticeship to handloom weaving. He went to London in 181 2, 
and along with his brothers who had settled in Calcutta, at an early 
period, carried on a successful business. In 1836 when a vacancy 
took place in the representation of Paisley in Parliament, he became 
a candidate in opposition to Mr. Ayton, Advocate, Edinburgh, and 
was elected by a majority of 151. In politics Mr. Hastie was an in- 
dependent Liberal, and voted uniformly with that party in Parliament. 
He was in every way ready in aiding the charitable Institutions of the 
town. In private life he was in the highest degree warm-hearted, and 
secured the ready attachment of every one with whom he became 
acquainted. Mr. Hastie was subjected nevertheless to several Parlia- 
mentary contests by the constituency, one of these being in 1852, when 
his opponent was Mr. Haly from London, who was the popular 
candidate, and had the support of the majority of the working class. 
Mr. Hastie had a majority of 32 votes. In 1857 Mr. Hastie's 
opponent was Mr. H. E. Crum Ewing, a Glasgow merchant, but Mr. 
Hastie had a majority of 77 votes. Mr. Hastie was afterwards 
entertained at a public dinner on 23rd April in that year. As none of 
the public halls in the town was able to accommodate the number of 
gentlemen who had purchased tickets for the occasion, the dinner took 
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place in one of the flats of a large building recently erected by Mr. 
Grahame Menzies in connection with the Saucel Distillery. About 
450 gentlemen, principally electors of the town were present, and 
I was honoured by presiding. Messrs David Murray, James Clark, 
James Forbes, Thomas Coats, and Robert Kerr, acted as Croupiers. 

In 1857 he paid a visit to the Highlands of Scotland, and on re- 
turning south he died in the New Club, Edinburgh, on nth Novem- 
ber in that year. His funeral was strictly private, but being Provost 
of Paisley at that time, I and the late Provost Murray were the only 
persons from Paisley present at the funeral and interment in VVarriston 
Cemetery. We afterwards heard the deceased's deed of settlement 
read. Mr. Hastie at his death was possessed of a considerable amount 
of wealth. To the Paisley Infirmary he bequeathed ;^5oo ; to the 
late Provost Murray, ;^3oo ; and the late Provost Philipps, ;£^ioo, 
which were all the legacies that came to Paisley. Altogether, the 
money legacies left by Mr. Hastie amounted to upwards of ;^6o,ooo. 

The late Mr. Peter Cuningham,* son of the well-known Allan 
Cuningham, the mason poet, thus writes of Mr. Hastie in the London 
periodical entitled Once a Week, published on 8th March, 1862 : — 

"Of Archibald Hastie, one who knew him well, the successor of 
Adam Smith, has supplied the following brief and hitherto unpublished 
account. Mr. Hastie, he says, ' was an excellent and in many respects 
a remarkable man. He was descended of respectable parents in the 



* Peter Conningham, third son of Allan Cunningham, the Stone Mason Poet, as 
he was called, was born at Pimlico, London, on ist April, 1816. He was educated 
at Christ's Hospital, London ; and in 1854, through Sir Rol:)ert Peel, obtained a 
position in the Audit Office, in which he rose to be chief clerk. He retired from 
the Audit Office in i860, and died at St. Albans on i8th May, 1869. The work by 
which he is best known is his " Handbook of London," in two volumes, 1849. For 
the Shakspeare Society, of which he was treasurer, Cunningham edited ** Extracts 
from the Account of the Revels at Court in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and 
King James L," 1842, and wrote a "Life of Inigo Jones," 1848. For the Percy 
Society he edited **The Honistie of this Age," "Horace Walpole's Letters,'* 
"The Handbook of Westminster Abbey," "Modern London," and "Story of 
Nell Gwynn." He also edited the works of Drummond of Hawthorndcn, with a 
life, 1833; "Songs of England and Scotland," 1835, etc, etc. He was also a 
contributor to "Eraser's Magazine," "Household Words," "Alhcnauum," the 
"Illustrated London News," etc., etc. 
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West of Scotland, who bequeathed to him the most valuable of all 
legacies — a strong spirit of integrity and a love of independence. He 
had merely the common school education of his country, but that and 
his native sense fitted him to fill, with credit to himself and advantage 
to others, various important situations. In his connection with the 
East India Docks, his sagacity and ability were eminently displayed in 
the skill and success with which he assisted in rescuing that important 
concern from the depression into which its affairs had sunk after the 
secession of its monopoly. The distinction of a seat in the House of 
Commons, on which he set a high value, may be said to have cost him 
a high price, for, owing to the severe distress with which his con- 
stituents were frequently visited, heavy demands were made upon 
him, which he met with the greatest generosity and goodwill He 
felt acutely the unkindness, or rather ingratitude, with which he was 
treated at the last two elections ; and the proceedings connected with 
the latest of these very much aggravated, if they did not produce, the 
disease which carried him off. In private life he was in the highest 
degree generous, open-hearted, and friendly. Hospitalities were con- 
ducted on a large and liberal scale. The best society in London, of 
all shades of politics, was to be found in his house, and his good-sense, 
his freedom from all taint of vanity or affectation, and the shrewdness 
and raciness of his remarks, made him an instructive as well as an 
agreeable companion. The punch-bowl of Bums, that famous relic 
of departed genius, could not have come into worthier hands. The 
celebrations of the poet's birthday held at Mr. Hastie's house, were by 
far the best of such festivals.* 

" To this we must add that he entered Parliament too late in life to 
make any figure, but was useful in committees. Once, and once only, 
he spoke at length. Peel replied to what he said, and paid him a 
well-merited compliment. On this occasion, beyond what he wrought 
himself, he was importantly assisted by his friend of many years, the 
distinguished author of the 'Commercial Directory.* 



i» 



The following very interesting particulars are also from the racy 
pen of Peter Cunningham relating to the famous punch-bowl that be- 
longed to Burns, and is also taken from Once a IVeek, of 8th March, 
1862 :— 

"BURNS' BIRTHDAY AND BOWL." 

"The twenty-fifth of January is a red letter day in the literary 
calendar of Caledonia. It is a day famous in song — the birthday of 
Robert Burns ; a day seldom overlooked whenever half a dozen Scots 
can be brought together and whiskey is to be had. There is not 
a place where ' ought that's good ' is to be seen, where a Scotchman 
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is not to be seen. He is as ubiquitous and far travelling, runs a 
popular proverb, as a Hanover rat or a Newcastle grindstone. Search 
China to Peru, from John o* Groats to Gretna Green, and ordinary 
observation will never fail finding him deep rooted and well doing with 
his well read * Allan Ramsay ' and his well-thumbed copy of * Robert 
Bums.' In the gold diggings of California and Australia, ' Sandy ' is 
at work eagerly and successfully. In parts which Sir John Mandeville 
never saw, or other travellers have yet never reached only in a dream, 
the famous twenty- fifth will not be forgotten by either the house- 
keeping or Cain-cursed Scot, for the Caledonian is clanish to the 
backbone, and Burns is the true child of Caledonia. 

** In the winter of Anno Domini 185 7, died at the age of sixty-five and 
unmarried, Archibald Hastie, Esquire, Member of Parliament for 
Paisley in North Britain, originally a saddler in the Strand in London, 
finally an East India merchant and Dock Director. He was born in 
Scotland, found his way to London with a few letters of introduction 
to Allan Cunningham,* and others from his relation. Ebony Maga^ 
(old William Blackwood) drove a good trade with Calcutta where his 
brothers Robert and John were settled, as coach-builders, and over his 
shop in the Strand and his counting-house. No. 3 West Street, 
Finsbury Circus, gave dinners of the best to scores of good fellows, 
of whom the writer of the account truthfully and modestly records that 
he was one. From Fenny Finsbury he removed — for the sake of the 
House of Commons and his constituents — to Hanover Terrace, 
Regent Park, then to No. 49 W^ilton Crescent in Belgravia, and finally 
to 5 Rutland Gate, Knightsbridge, over-looking Hyde Park. We are 
thus minute in recording his London movements, inasmuch as in all 
these fiittings be took with him, and in his own hands, trusting no one 
with the precious possession and charge, the Inveraray marble punch 
bowl of Roberc Burns. 



* Allan Cunninghan was born at Blackwood, Dumfriesshire, 7th December, 1784, 
and after receiving a moderate elementary education, served his apprenticeship as 
a stone mason. He went to London in 18 10, and after writing for four years to the 
newspapers, he became clerk and superintendent to Sir Francis Chantry, the eminent 
sculptor. While there he was the author of many literary works, besides contri- 
buting to the Magazines of the day. In 1822 he published *' Sir Marmaduke Max- 
well," a Dramatic Poem ; the " Songs and Ballads of Scotland " in four vols. ; 
The "Lives of the Eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and Architects." He 
edited "The Poems and Songs, with Memoir of Burns," "Paul Jones," "Life of 
David Wilkie," etc., etc. He died 29th October, 1842, aged 57 years. A collected 
edition of his numerous poems and songs, with a memoir by his son Peter Cunning- 
ham, was published some years afterwards. 
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"The poetic bowl — more precious to our eyes than that which 
Vulcan damascened with gold for Nestor himself — we much enticed 
thereat, have often held reverentially to our lips — held brimful beam- 
ing and reeking with soul-inspiring whisky-toddy of brewage not to 
be surpassed — ay, and drank from it on our feet all the while, and 
in solemn silence, to * The immortal memory of Robert Burns.' 

"We have seen this Apollo ploughman cup thus held and thus 
reverently used by the sons of Burns, Wordsworth's sons; held 
and thus used by the poet of *The Pleasures of Hope,' by the 
* Ettrick Shepherd,' and by Allan Cunningham, mason poet ; seen it 
thus held by peers and commons, by painters, sculptors, and en- 
gravers ; by men born to eminence, and by men who attained emin- 
ence for themselves. We were present, too, when — and words to 
write — when it was last used. Since then, (?) waefu' day! it has 
remained dry, and dry it must, unhappily, remain. Never more to 
haggis and haddock-fed recipients of those and other creature com- 
forts of this earth will that silver rimmed bowl of Inveraray marble 
diffuse a fragrant steam of Scotland's drink — of whisky continuously 
mixed with scalding Tweed or Thames, and cunningly flavoured with 
thirst-provoking sugar, and alike cunningly intermingled with thirst- 
allaying lemon. Its history is remarkable, its destiny suggestive. 
The punch-bowl of * Robert Burns, Poet ' (for so he loved to describe 
himself), is now, by the bequest of Hastie, one of the curiosities of 
the British Museum. Does it retain the perfume of the liquor and 
the lemon with which it reeked and was so long embued, as its fellow- 
curiosity in the same receptacle of varieties — the sarcophagus of 
Alexander the Great — retains to this day (so antiquarians allege) that 
of the balsam and preservatives of the apothecaries of Macedon ? 

"On the 25th of January, 183 — , there dined at Hastie's table, 
among others, the following persons : the host himself, in full fig and 
feather and spirits, in honour of the day ; the two surviving sons of 
the Poet, Colonel William Nicol Burns and Major James Glencaim 
Burns ; a popular English poet and M.P. from a Yorkshire Riding ; 
a Scottish bard of promise from Mid Lothian, and an Irish minstrel 
from the wilds of Connemara ; to these we must add the well-known 
and accomplished Mr. Robert Chambers of Edinburgh ; a Scottish 
painter and engraver of fame and name, John Burns, from the Links 
of Leith ; John Wilson, the charming singer of Scottish songs, now 
no more; Captain Thomas Blair, to whom Mr. Sheridan Knowles 
dedicated his play of * The Wife,' also passed away ; a sturdy Scot, the 
hapily still surviving mental representative of Adam Smith ; and the 
author of this, at the best imperfect, account. 

"The grace— an impromptu by Burns himself — was poetic and 
appropriate : — 
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' Some hae meat wha canna eat, 
And some ha'e nane wha want it ; 
But we ha'e meat, and we can eat, 
And sae the Lord be thanket.' 

"The carte, the cooking, and serving up, would have satisfied 
Kitchener or Soyer, Meg Dods or Mrs. Rundell, Miss Aston or 
even Francatelli himself. As for the wines, Talfourd would have done 
full legal justice to the champagne and port, Douglas Hume like 
justice to the claret, while Maxwell and Reys — of London and world- 
wide celebrity — would have nodded approbation to the other produc- 
tions of my host's superlative cellar. 

"The cloth removed — to write reporter like — the mahogany tree 
was seen resplendant like a mirror. *Then uprose' our host with 
Burns's bowl before him, and gave with due emphasis and reverence, 
* The Immortal Memory of Robert Burns.' This was drunk standing 
and in silence, each one passing the punch-bowl reverentially to his 
neighbour on his left. This solemn duty over, the host then gave, in 
a tone of manly but subdued regret, * The Memory of Allan Cunning- 
ham/ which was drunk in the same manner, and by the writer of this 
not unmoved. Here the solemnities ceased, and the table assumed 
the after-dinner appearance of the mahogany of a man, rich, liberal, 
and *up' to what he was about Vintages crowned the board of 
fabulous value, and undeniable bouquet and fiavour ; Madeira that 
had twice turned the Cape of Vasco de Gama, improved at each 
return ; Xeres that renews a thirst as one recalls its quality in words ; 
unmistakeable '20' port (a little drink), to our not uneducated tongue 
the prince of years ; claret mulled (not spirits) in silver jugs carrying 
richly embossed scenes from the works of the great poet * of the day 
and of all time;' and finally, the bowl itself refilled, reeking and 
exhaling with that 'soul o' plays and pranks,' as Burns himself so 
happily designates it, * whisky punch.' 

"What with quips and cranks and merry conceited jests, varied 
with talk of the hour, and the scandal of my lady's chamber, * the 
mirth and fun ' grew, Tam o' Shanter like, * fast and furious.' Then 
singing was on the card, the Major leading off with some of his 
father's songs, given with hereditary fine feeling, correct to a letter, 
and with true articulation. We remember, among the Major's best, 
' Of a' the airts the win' can blaw ' (written by his father during the 
honeymoon, in honour of his wife, the Major's mother), * Ae day a 
braw wooer cam doon the lang glen,' * Green grows the rashes, O ' — 
the richest incense ever offered by poet at the shrine of beauty ; better 
still, if possible, the Major's singing * The Posie,' or — 

* O love will venture in where it daurna weel be seen,' 

followed by, and, beyond question, the very best, * Here's a health to 
ane I lo'e dear ' — the last finished offspring of his father's muse. 
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"While the Major had his rest, his talk, and his drink, Wilson 
varied the entertainment with exquisite taste ; * Saw ye Johnny comin', 
quo she,' and Burnet would give, unmatchable in his day, ' Clout the 
caundron,* followed by *Tak*your auld cloak about ye.' A lull or 
pause now took place, and mine host, to satisfy a Southron's second 
time of asking, gave as follows, * The Story of the Bowl ' : — 

" * On the lid of the box before us, on which the bowl is placed 
only when full, and in which it is locked up when permanently dry, is 
engraved an extract from a letter written by Gilbert Burns, the Bard's 
brother, to Alexander Cunningham, a silversmith in Edinburgh, and 
a leal and true friend of the poet's. The letter — I have the original 
— accompanied the bowl when Gilbert sent it as a present to the 
Edinburgh silversmith. It is, as you will see, short and to the point 
At the death of Alexander the silversmith, not (with a smile) the 
coppersmith, in or about the year 1816, his things were publicly sold. 
I had seen the bowl — longed for it — and having some spare pounds, 
English and Scotch, in my pouch at the time, I sent a commission for 
its purchase. The extent of the commission was seventy pounds. 
It sold, however, for seventy-four pounds, and to a ptrson of the 
name of Cochran. That I was pained at losing it, you will readily 
believe, for had I been myself present when it was sold, neither 
pounds Scotch nor pounds English up to a large amount would have 
stopped me from having it. In the year 1820 I settled in London, in 
the Strand, and was not long in my new house before I heard that 
the very bowl before us- was doing duty nightly, and at times daily, at 
the tavern of a man named Cochran, in the Strand, near to the 
Lyceum Theatre. " This," I exclaimed, on hearing the good news, 
" was my opponent at the sale. I must see the man and the bowl 
too." See him I did, and have made one of many merry gatherings 
around the bowl at his house. Nay, I tempted him in many ways to 
part with it, but to no purpose. Business of one kind or another kept 
me away from his house for nearly a year, and in this time he had 
become a " drunken deil." The chance of ever calling the bowl mine 
I had long given up as a vain thought at the very best. My hearing 
of it again, or thinking about it, happened in this way. Cochran 
called on me one winter's morning, in a heat and flurry, telling his 
object in calling in a few words. 

" * " It's in jeopardy, man I aye, it's in jeopardy ! " 

" * " What is ? " was my reply. 

« * " The bowl ! the bowl ! Burns's bowl ! " 

" * I listened attentively. 

" ' " Aye, man," he added, " this is the last day ; gie me but twenty 
pounds, and the duplicate I have in my hand for the bowl, at forty 
pounds is yours." 

" ' I looked at the duplicate with a careful Scottish eye, balanced 
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my banker's book, wrote a cheque for what was asked, and said 
" Good-bye." Then, much in Dr. Johnson's manner — 

" I put my hat upon my head 
And walked into the Strand " — 

cashed a cheque at Coutts's, hurried to Lower Eaton Street, Pimlico, 
redeemed the bowl, and — much to the pawnbroker's regret, as he told 
me at the time — made it mine. 

" * " I had more than a hankering for the bowl," said my uncle, 
"and had thought that to-day would have been the first* stage towards 
its being mine." 

« « t« j^^y J » i^g added, " ask a favour of you ? May I ask to keep 
the key — it is a common one — as a memorial of my having had so 
precious a charge under my care ? " 

" ' I gave him the key, and the box has not had a key to it since 
that day. Such,' ended Hastie, * is the " Story of the Bowl." ' 

" Were other evidence wanting of the truth of the statement, the 
writer can supply it, having often heard Allan Cunningham tell the 
same story, and having been shown by him on one occasion the par- 
ticular house and sign of the Lombard Arms in Pimlico, in which the 
bowl was pledged, and where it lay, as if to confirm the truth of 
Hogarth's saying, that the pawnbroker's sign has its origin in its being 
* two to one that the things put in are ever taken out again.' Mine 
uncle's lavender (London topographers may like to know) stood at 
the north-east end of Lower E^ton Street, was long a pawnbroker's, 
and may be still. *Make yourselves well and favourably known,' 
Allan Cunningham has been heard to observe, while telling the story 
in Lower Eaton Street to his sons, * and you too may leave memorials 
behind you which even pawnbrokers themselves may love to possess 
at what is called, not a market, but a fancy price.' 

" The bowl — ample and well-proportioned, as Allan Cunningham, 
himself a mason, was wont to call it^ — is of black marble from the 
quarries of Inveraray in Scotland, and was wrought by the hands of 
Armour, a well-skilled mason, brother of * Bonnie Jean,' and conse- 
quently the brother-in-law of Bums. The honour of its possession is 
said to have cost Hastie, in festivities which it gave rise to, close on a 
thousand pounds ; but the pleasure of its possession even then was 
cheaply bought, and Hastie, though a Scot, was never heard to 
grumble at the money it cost him from first to last, or the late little, 
and hard-drinking hours into which Bums's Punch Bowl willingly and 
unwillingly led him." 

Mr. Peter Cunningham concludes : — "And thus ends this article on 
Burns^s Punch Bowl, and the * twenty-fifth of January,' but with this 
addition, that when next at the British Museum we hope reverentially 
to remove the web which a busy, curious, unthinking spider has 
woven across the ' Punch Bowl of Robert Bums.' " 
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A considerable time before Mr. Hastie's death, when he lived at 
Rutland Gate, Knightsbridge, I dined more than once, by invitation, 
with him there. On these occasions the famous punch-bowl that be- 
longed to Bums was invariably placed on the table after dinner. Mr. 
Hastie himself made the whisky-toddy, which the company partook 
of, in this same bowl. I could see that Mr. Hastie, having made 
whisky-toddy frequently in the bowl, knew well, by simply looking to 
the number present, the proper quantity of each ingredient to put into 
it, in order, I may say truthfully, to make the contents provokingly 
palatable. Mr. Cunningham states, in his lively account of the scenes 
at Mr. Hastie's dinners, he has seen the guests partake of the contents 
of this silver-rimmed black bowl, for such it really is, out of the cele- 
brated relic itself, by those present, in drinking to the immortal 
memory of the bard. I never saw this mode of taking the generous 
liquid from the bowl itself, the toddy being lifted from the bowl by 
means of a ladle, and put into the glasses in the usual way, and then 
passed to those present. I was not, however, present at the anniver- 
sary birthday of Burns. Mr. Hastie was so proud of this bowl of the 
bard's, that the last time I dined with him I found he had got a large 
silver jug made for the purpose of bringing the hot water to be used 
at the table in making the whisky-toddy, having illustrations, prepared 
by James Fillans, sculptor, on it, taken from the tale of " Tam o' 
Shanter," in basso-relievo, after the style of Colliano. This beautiful 
piece of art, since known as the " Tam o' Shanter Jug," was finished 
and cast in silver. Upon the lid is represented the Genius of Coila 
throwing her mantle over the poet at the plough, and in a compart- 
ment at the base appears a bust of the bard, while round and round 
there are the various scenes described in the poem, from the — 

*' Ingle bleezing kindly, 
Wi' reaming swats that drank divinely," 

till the eventful moment when — 

" Ae spring brought aff her master hale, 
But left behind her own grey tail " — 

the said tail ingeniously forming the handle of the jug. 

Coila crowning Burns was a basso relievo modelled about this time. 
The poet is supposed to be sitting at the ingle cheek, when the Scot- 
tish Muse enters the apartment with the holy wreath — 
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** ' And wear thou this,' she solemn said. 
And botind the holly round his head." 

A medallion of this kind was struck in commemoration of the Bums 
festival in 1844.* 

This punch or toddy-bowl — a famous relic of Burns — was ultimately 
owned, as thus narrated, by the late Archibald Hastie, M.P., who 
represented Paisley in Parliament, as already stated, for upwards of 
twenty years. The bowl was made out of the black granite from the 
quarries of Inveraray, by Robert Armour, another brother of " Bonnie 
Jean," and, of course, a brother-in-law of the poet. Robert Armour 
must have been exceedingly ingenious and possessed of good artistic 
taste, for the bowl is beautifully proportioned. He must also have 
been a good tradesman and very persevering, who could produce 
such a handsome article from material so excessively hard as the 
Inveraray granite. 

Mr. Hastie held this bowl of the bard's in the highest estimation, 
and believing it to be a rare relic of Bums, destined it, by his deed 
of settlement, for its better preservation, to be deposited in the 
British Museum in London. I have obtained a photograph of this 
bowl from the British Museum, and a most correct and beautiful 
illustration of it is herewith given. 

Mr. Robert Armour, who made the bowl, died in 1846, aged sixty- 
two years. 

The dimensions of the bowl are : — 

Width across the mouth, 9 inches. 

Width at base, ... ... ... 4^ „ 

Total height, ... 4J „ 

The bowl is bound round the mouth with a silver hoop, one-half inch 
broad, and upon this hoop is engraved — 

'* Come to my Bowl, come to my arms, 

My Friends, my Brothers ! "—Burns. 



* Memoir of James Fillans, by James Paterson. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



SEVERAL anonymous communications appeared in the Paisley 
Herald newspaper in 1856 relating to the propriety of reviving 
the Paisley Burns Club, which had ceased, as already stated, to act in 
1836. There was not, however, any further movement in this impor- 
tant matter till towards the end of 1874, when a desire was strongly 
expressed by many gentlemen in the town, who had heard much about 
the old Paisley Burns Club established in 1805, that it should be re- 
vived. A meeting was accordingly held of a few friends, favourable 
to the re-constituting of the old Paisley Bums Club, called by Mr. 
William Hector, Sheriff Clerk of Renfrewshire. This meeting took 
place in Mr. Hector's Chambers, County Buildings, Paisley, on 4th 
December, 1874, and the record of the business done was as follows: — 

'* Paisley, and within the Sheriff Clerk's Chambers, 
4th December, 1874. 

''At a meeting of the known surviving members of the Paisley 
Burns Club, and others called for the purpose of considering the pro- 
priety of reviving the Club by the introduction of new members for 
carrying out the intentions of the original founders to keep in remem- 
brance the memory of Scotia's Bard. 

Present — William Hodge, Town Clerk,* and 

William Hector, Sheriff Clerk of Renfrewshire, 



• Mr. William Hodge, son of the late Mr. William Hodge, Tobacconist, Paisley, 
was a native of Paisley, and was born in 1806. Mr. Hodge, who received his 
education at the Paisley Grammar School, was brought up to the profession of the 
law, and after serving his apprenticeship with Mr. John Hart, writer, with whom 
he afterwards entered into partnership, became a member of the Faculty of Pro- 
curators in 1830. He next was a partner with the late Mr. Charles Macvitie, and 
some time thereafter on the death of that gentleman, he joined in partnership with 
the late Mr. William Martin. In 1849 Mr. Hodge and Mr. Martin, on the death 
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these being original members. Mr. Hector was called upon to 
preside. There were also present — 

George Masson, Tobacco Manufacturer, 

J. H. Dunn, Writer, 

James Caldwell, Clerk of Supply, 

Robert Hay, Lithographer, 

David Murray, Provost of Paisley, 

who were admitted members of the Club. 

Mr. Masson stated that he had used some efforts to recover the 
various relics of Burns, and other articles which belonged to the Club, 
and produced the Caup which belonged to Nanse Tannock and had 
been presented to the Club by James Armour as Burns's favourite 
Caup, (see page 84). 



of the late Mr. Robert Wilson, were appointed Joint Town Clerks. Mr. Martin 
died in i860, and Mr. Hodge was elected Town Clerk. In 1865 Mr. Hodge 
assumed as partners, Mr. David Young and Mr. Francis Martin, the latter being 
the only son of his late partner, and that firm existed till the death of Mr. Hodge. 
In 1876, after Mr. Hodge had become an invalid, Mr. Young and Mr. Martin 
were appointed Joint Town Clerks. Mr. Hodge afler being laid up with a neur- 
algic affection for upwards of four years, died on nth December 1880, at his own 
residence, Orr Square, Paisley. Mr. Hodge for several years prior to his death, 
had been a widower, Mrs. Hodge having died on 21st July, 1874. Mr. Hodge 
was of a most amiable and agreeable disposition. He was an able adviser in pro- 
fessional matters, and was an excellent trustworthy man, most upright in all his 
transactions, and was therefore deservedly much esteemed by every one. Mr. 
Hodge devoted gratuitously much of his valuable services to the promotion of the 
interests of public Institutions in Paisley. He was for about thirty years Secretary to 
the Paisley Infirmary, and was appointed President in 1875, his partner Mr. Martin 
acting as Secretary. He acted as Secretary to the School of Art, and also to the 
School of Industry or Ragged School for many years, to the entire satisfaction of 
every one. Mr. Hodge was earnestly attached to the Church of Scotland, and was 
latterly for several years an elder in the congregation of St. George's Church, where 
he always had worshipped. During his long illness, I had frequently the privilege 
and the pleasure of visiting him. His only daughter and child is the wife of Mr. 
Archibald Coats of Woodside, Paisley. The Rev. James Paton of St. George's 
Church, in his sermon on Sunday 25th December, 1880, made a long and feeling 
reference to the life and death of Mr. Hodge, whom he often visited, and whom he 
regarded as a genuine Christian, who died full of faith in the mediation and atone- 
ment of Jesus Christ, and of faith in eternal life in Heaven. 
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Also an Ale Caup made of Wallace's Oak, presented to the Club 
by Archibald Speirs, Esq. of Elderslie, M.P. for the County of 
Renfrew in 1816, (see page 93). 

Mr. J. H. Dunn presented the Minute Book of the Club, which 
had been in his father's possession. 

The meeting being unanimously of opinion that the Club should 
be continued, and more members introduced, agreed to request — 

Sir Peter Coats, Woodside, 

David Semple, Writer, 

John Cook, Printer, 

R. F. Dalzibl, Manufacturer, 

David Gilmour, do. 

Alexander Semple, Tanner, 

John R. MacGregor, Chemist, 

James Dobie, Surgeon Dentist, 

John Fullerton, Ship Builder, 

William Stewart, Architect, Paisley and Glasgow, 
to the next meeting. 

The meeting appointed Mr. Masson, Treasurer and Secretary, into 
whose custody were given the Minute Book of the Club and the relics 
before referred to. 

The Secretary was instructed to call the next meeting in the Globe 
Hotel, High Street, on the evening of Wednesday, 23rd December 
curt" 

"Globe Hotel, 23rd December, 1874. 

" As formerly fixed, the Club met this evening, — Provost Murray* in 
the Chair. Present — Messrs. William Hodge, J. H. Dunn, James 
Caldwell, Robert Hay, John Fullerton, James Dobie, John R. 
MacGregor, G. Masson, R. F. Dalziel and John Cook. 



* Provost David Murray was bom at No. 22 Smithhills, Paisley, on 12th Octo- 
ber, 1807, and died at Royal Bank House, Paisley, on 29th July, 1879. An able 
interesting and an exhaustive " Memoir of David Murray, late Provost of Paisley, 
with sketches of local history in his time, by his son, J. Clark Murray, LL.D., 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, M'Giirs College, Montreal, Canada," 
was published in 1881, to which the reader is referred. 
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" Nearly all those who had been requested to come to the meeting 
were present, and those absent sent notes of regret, and expressed the 
pleasure it would give them to be allowed to become members. 

" The whole of the gentlemen named in the previous minutes were 
then admitted members, with the addition of Mr. Alex. M. Ross, Town 
Chamberlain, and Mr. Alex. Pollock, Banker. 

'* It was agreed that the Club should celebrate the anniversary of 
the birthday of the Poet on the 25th January, 1875, and Provost 
Murray, James Caldwell, Robert Hay, James Dobie, J. R. MacGregor, 
J. H. Dunn, and George Masson, were appointed to make arrange- 
ments for its proper celebration. 

" With a view to recover the relics and other things belonging to 
the Club, and the payment of other necessary expenses, it was 
agreed that a levy of five shillings from each of the members, should 
be made for this year. 

'* The following are copies of the minutes of the next two meetings 
of the Club that were held prior to the celebration of the birth of the 
Bard on 25th January, 1875.'* 

"Club Room, Globe Hotel, 
" 7th January, 1875. 

"The Club met this evening, — Mr. David Semple in the Chair. 

" Present : — Messrs. R. F. Dalziel, James Dobie, J. R. McGregor, 
David Gilmour, A. M. Ross, Robert Hay, J. H. Dunn, John Fuller- 
ton, James Caldwell, G. Masson and Provost Murray. 

" Mr. G. Masson proposed, and Mr. David Gilmour seconded, the 
appointment of Mr. Donald Fraser, M.D., as a member, which was 
unanimously agreed to. 

" Mr. James Caldwell proposed, and Provost Murray seconded, the 
appointment of Mr. Robert Brown, Underwood Park, as a member of 
the Club, which was carried unanimously. It was agreed that Messrs. 
Fraser and Brown should be desired to attend the next meeting of 
the Club. 

'* It was also agreed that the number of members of the Club shall 
not exceed thirty ; that no member shall propose nor second more 
than one member for admission into the Club, during any one year ; 
nor shall any member either propose or second any gentleman to be 
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a new member during the first year of his membership. 

" Mr. William Hector ♦ was elected President for the current year, 
and Provost Murray Vice-President." 

"Club Room, Globe Hotel, 
"i8th January, 1875. 

"The Club met — Mr. James Caldwell in the Chair. Present: — 
Messrs. Dalziel, Cook, Dunn, Pollock, Snodgrass, D. Semple, Provost 
Murray and G. Masson. 

" Mr. R. H. Lang, Dyer, Espedair Street, whose father had been 
an active member in the old Club, was proposed as a member, his 



• William Hector's father, of the same name, was tenant in the Saracen's Head 
Inn, Paisley, from Whitsunday, 1805, till his death on 24th August, 18 17. Mr. 
Hector, Junior, was born in 1802, and received his education at the Town's English 
School and the Grammar School. At the age of twelve years, he commenced his 
apprenticeship in the office of the Town Clerk (Mr. Gibson), where he remained 
nine years. Afterwards he went to Edinburgh for a year to complete his legal 
studies. When only twenty-two years of age, he began business in PoUokshaws, 
and while there received the appointment of Procurator-Fiscal and Clerk to the 
Heritors and Parochial Board. Mr. Hector took an active part in the public 
affairs of the burgh, and was elected Provost in 1844, and it was through his energy 
that the Public Library, Industrial Schools, and other institutions were greatly 
improved. In 1865 Mr. Hector was political agent for Captain Speirs of Elderslie, 
when he succeeded in defeating Sir Michael Shaw Stewart in the contest for the 
representation of the County of Renfrew. He was, in 1872, rewarded for political 
services by receiving the appointment of Sheriff-Clerk for Renfrewshire. It was 
while holding this position that, in searching the Record- Room, he brought to 
light so many antiquarian matters connected with the County. These first appeared 
in the Paisley and Renfreivshire Gazette^ and were afterwards collected and 
published in two volumes, under the title of Selections from the Judicial Records 
of Renfrewshire, They exhibit in a very striking manner Mr. Hector's persever- 
ance, energy and ability. Besides this great literary work, he was also the author 
of the History of PoUokshaws United Presbyterian Congregation^ 1869; Manual of 
Politeness and Good Manners ^ 1877 ; Statutory Forms for Parliamentary Elections 
in Scotland^ 1878 ; Memorandum on fury Lists in Counties^ 1878. Mr. Hector 
died at his house, Royal Terrace, Crossbill, on 24th September, 1880, aged seventy- 
nine years. Mr. Hector was married to a daughter of the late Daniel Cunningham, 
Ironmonger, High Street, Paisley, a sister of Principal John Cunningham, LL.D., 
of St. Andrews, 
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name having been intimated as such in the circular calling the meet- 
ing. The nomination was agreed to. 

" By the time the celebration of the birth of Burns on the 25th 
January, 1875, had arrived there were twenty-four members of the 
Club elected. These were as stated below, and those having an 
asterisk before their names, being no less than fourteen, have died 
since that time. Other two gentlemen, Mr. John Lorimer and Mr. 
James Cook, who had since that time been elected members, besides 
Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, who had been chosen an Honorary 
Member, have also to be added to the number of deaths. 



PAISLEY BURNS CLUB.— MEMBERS 1875-6. 

Honorary Member, 

* Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, Bart., of PoUok. 

Members, 

Robert Brown, Underwood Park. 
James Caldwell, Craigielea. 

* Sir Peter Coats, Woodside. 

* John Cook, Gazette Office. 

* R. F. Dalziel, Castlehead. 
James Dobie, George Place. 
James H. Dunn, Gilmour Street. 
Donald Fraser, M.D., High Street. 
John Fullerton, Merksworth. 

* David Gilmour, Causeyside. 
George Hart, Procurator Fiscal. 

* Robert Hay, High Street. 

* William Hector, Shawlands. 

* William Hodge, Orr Square. 

* Robert H. Lang, Espedair. 
John Ross MacGregor, Lonend. 
James A. MacKean, Maryfield. 
George Masson, Oakshawhead. 
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* David Murray, Castlehead. 

* Alexander Pollock, City of Glasgow Bank. 

* A. M. Ross, Town Chamberlain. 

* David Semple, Townhead. 

* John Snodgrass, New Town. 
William Stewart, Architect." 

At a meeting of the Club, held at an early period in 1875, 1^ ^^ 
mentioned by one of the members that he had seen several pieces of 
the Cruickston yew tree at Pollok House, and that upon one of them 
Burns had carved his name. The members present, thinking it would 
be a good thing to have a piece of this wood to make a hammer for 
the President to use at the annual dinners, desired Mr. Hector, the 
President, to write to Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, Bart, (see p. 275) 
to see if such could be got. At the following meeting of the Club, 
Mr. Hector stated that he had been in communication with Sir 
William Stirling-Maxwell, who informed him " that there used to be 
at Pollok House a box containing several fragments of the Cruickston 
yew tree, and the next time he was there he would enquire about this 
wood, and would be delighted to send a piece of that wood suitable 
for the President's hammer of the Paisley Burns Club. I have the 
piece of yew tree on which Bums carved his name, with the date 1 777, 
but I have never been able to find in his life or letters any record of 
the visit. He must often have been in Glasgow, and it was a likely 
place for him to visit. If any members of the Club can give any 
reference to a mention of Cruickston by him I shall be much obliged.*' 

Several communications afterwards passed betwixt Mr. Hector and 
Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, who ultimately sent to the Club the part 
of the Cruickston yew tree upon which Burns cut out his name, as 
already referred to at pages 33, 34, 35. The members of the Club 
were greatly gratified by the kindness of Sir William in giving them, 
without any trouble on their part, an opportunity of seeing this rare 
relic. 

Sir William Stirling-Maxwell afterwards gave the Paisley Burns 
Club a President's hammer, silver mounted, made of the famous 
Cruickston yew tree, having the following inscription on it : — 

"Presented to the Paisley Burns Club by Sir William Stirling- 
Maxwell, Bart., 1875." 
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"Made from the Cniickston yew traditionally associated with 
Queen Mary and Damley, and on which Bums in 1777 carved his 
name." 

This gift was received by the members of the Club with profound 
satisfaction. On the motion of Provost Murray, seconded by Ex-Pro- 
vost Brown, it was unanimously agreed to, with acclamation, by the 
members of the Club, that, in consideration of Sir William Stirling- 
Maxwell's great kindness in presenting the Club with such a valuable 
gift, he be enrolled as an honorary member of the Club. Sir William 
Stirling-Maxwell, in reply to Mr. Hector's letter, said : " I have seen 
the Burns Club hammer, which you have been good enough to send 
me lor my inspection, with much pleasure. It does great credit to 
the designer and carver.* I must ask you to offer the hammer to 
the Paisley Bums Club in my name, and to express my gratification 
at being invited to be an Honorary Member of a Lodge incorporated 
for the purpose of doing honour to the memory of our great Scottish 
poet." 

The members of the Club, after receiving this valuable President's 
hammer as a gift from the Laird of Pollok, found that it would be 
desirable to have a suitable casket to hold it, and they thought that 
the most appropriate and venerable wood for such a purpose would 
be that of the honoured Elderslie Wallace oak tree. They accordingly 
applied to Lady Anne Speirs (see p. 276) for a piece of wood of that 
ancient tree for that purpose, who at once replied : " It is with great 
pleasure I am able to grant your request, and Mr. Myles shall com- 
municate with you as to where he is to send the piece of Wallace oak. 
Please acquaint me with the cost of the making of the casket. You 
will forgive me for mentioning, in case you are not aware, that the 
Alexander comes before the Archibald in my boy's name. When he 
is old enough to understand, I feel sure he will be grateful to you for 
mentioning this opportunity in which he can do honour to the 
memory of the great poet, and at the same time fulfil the wishes of 
his father's friends." 

This casket, made of the wood of the Elderslie Wallace oak tree, 

• The designer and carver of the hammer was Mr. Andrew Erskine, Cabinet 
Maker, No. 2 Lady Lane, Paisley. 
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was, after a short time, presented to the Club, and was accepted by 
the members of the Club as a very valuable gift on account of the 
great age and the historical tradition of the tree, as well as the very 
beautiful design and finish of the casket Lady Ann Speirs was at 
same time accorded by the members of the Club a very hearty vote of 
thanks for her great kindness in giving the Club, so promptly, and 
with ready goodwill, such a handsome and valuable donation. The 
inscription put on a silver plate fixed on the casket was as follows : — 

" Presented by Lady Ann Speirs for her son, Aleicander Archibald 
Speirs, to the Paisley Bums Club, 25th January, 1876. 

" Made from the Elderslie Wallace Oak." * 

In this way the Club was now in possession of two valuable relics 
made of wood of great local, and even national, interest — ^the Presi- 
dent's dinner-hammer, made of the Cruickston, better known as Queen 
Mary's, yew tree, and the casket to hold the same, made of the re- 
nowned Elderslie Wallace's oak tree, both having grown within two miles 
of the town of Paisley, and both associated with great national events. 

Illustration of the President's dinner hammer, and of the casket to 
hold it, are herewith given. The hammer is 11^ inches long, and the 
casket is 13 inches long. 

Shortly after the Paisley Burns Club had been re-constituted, Mr. 
William Hector, the President, presented the Club with an album to 
hold the photographed portraits of the members. The Club unani- 
mously and cordially accepted it, and at the same time agreed to 
record their thanks to Mr. Hector for the gift, as another instance of 
the great interest taken by Mr. Hector in the prosperity of the Club. 
The members unanimously agreed to furnish photographic portraits 
to be placed in the album, and strongly recommended all the mem- 
bers who have not hitherto supplied their portraits to do so, as they 
attached much importance to this excellent proposition being carried 
into immediate effect. 

This earnest recommendation was complied with by all the mem- 
bers at that time, with an exception or two. I have therefore now the 
very great pleasure of giving copies of these portraits, and I am sure 
my doing so will be much appreciated by every one who peruses this 

• 

* The casket was also designed and made by Mr, Erskine. 
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work, especially to the members at the present day, as it gives them 
an opportunity to look upon the portraitures of those with whom they 
were pleasantly associated in days gone by. 

Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, M.P. for Perthshire (see p. 272), was 
bom at Kenmore in 181 3. His father was the late Archibald Stirling 
of Keir, Perthshire, and his mother was a sister of Sir John Maxwell 
of Pollok. He was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1839, and M.A. in 1843. Had it been neces- 
sary for Mr. Stirling to follow a profession, literature, for which he 
was eminently qualified, would, without doubt, have been his choice. 

Early in life he travelled for some time both in France and Spain. 
The result of his labour and investigations was that in 1848 he pub- 
lished Tkf Annals of the Artists of Spain^ in 3 volumes; in 1852, The 
Cloister Life of Charles F., and in 1855, Valasquez and His IVorks, 
and other works afterwards. 

Mr. Stirling's political career commenced in 1852, when he was 
elected as Member of Parliament for Perthshire. At the general 
election of 1866 he was defeated, but in 1874 the constituency of 
Perthshire re-elected Sir William Stirling-Maxwell. He had in the 
interval become, by the death of his maternal uncle. Sir John 
Maxwell of Pollok, heir to the baronetcy, and he added Maxwell to 
his father's name. By this event also he inherited the valuable estate 
of Pollok in Renfrewshire. 

Sir William was a Conservative in politics, but he was held in the 
highest estimation by politicians of all classes. In Scotland he was 
regarded, in a national sense, as a representative man. 

Sir William was duly installed Lord Rector of the University of 
Edinburgh, 5th February, 1872. He was elected Rector of St. 
Andrews University in 1873, when he received the degree of LL.D. 
He was also elected Chancellor of the University of Glasgow in 1875. 
He was appointed Vice-Lieutenant of Perthshire, and a Trustee of 
the National Gallery and of the British Museum. He was one of the 
Presidents of the Glasgow Agricultural Society, and at his death was 
President of the newly-formed Clydesdale Horse Society. 

Sir William, who was at his death under 60 years of age, was twice 
married. His first wife was Lady Anna Melville, daughter of the late 
Lord Leven ; and his second was the Hon. Mrs. Norton, who died in 
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1877. He was survived by two sons — the one obtaining the family 
estates of Keir and Cadder, and the other the Pollok estate. 

It was while he was on a visit to the Continent for a few holidays 
that Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, Bart, died at Venice, 15th January, 

1878, from an attack of typhoid fever, combined with congestion of 
the lungs. 

Lady Ann Speirs (see page 273), — the Hon. Pleydell Bouverie, 
eldest daughter of Viscount Folkestone, and grand-daughter of the 
Earl of Radnor — on September, 1867, married Captain Archibald 
Alexander Speirs of Elderslie, M.P. for Renfrewshire. Captain 
Speirs was the son of Alexander Speirs, Esqr., of Elderslie. After 
receiving his elementary education at an academy in Scotland, he 
went to Eton. He remained there till he was 16 years of age, when, 
at his own desire, a commission was purchased for him in the Scots 
Fusilier Guards. After four years of service in that regiment, he was 
promoted to the rank of Captain. 

At the general parliamentary election in 1865, Captain Speirs 
became a candidate for the representation of Renfrewshire, and suc- 
ceeded in defeating the former representative. Sir M. S. Stewart, 
Bart 

On the death of the late Sir Archibald Allison, Captain Speirs was 
chosen to the office of Grand Master of the Provincial Grand Lodge 
of Glasgow. 

Captain Speirs, after a short but severe attack of gastric fever, 
died at the family mansion, Elderslie House, Renfrew, on 30th 
December, 1868. The early death of Captain Speirs was greatly 
lamented by all classes of the people. Two funeral sermons, 
which were afterwards published by request, were preached before 
attentive and well-attended congregations in the parish church of 
Renfrew on the loth January, 1869, being the Sunday following his 
burial. The sermon in the forenoon was preached by the Rev. 
Robert Stephen, minister of Renfrew, and was entitled " Mercy jn an 
early death.'* The other sermon was preached in the afternoon by 
the Rev. Hugh Aird, minister of Neilston, and entitled " The sleep of 
Lazarus." His young and sorrowing widow, Lady Ann Speirs, after- 
wards went to reside at the family mansion at Houston. On 3rd June, 
1869, about six months after the death of her husband, Captain 
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Speirs, their son, Alexander Archibald, was born. During the long 
minority of the young laird, he was the object of the devoted atten- 
tion of his widowed mother in her beautiful and quiet retreat — the 
family mansion at Houston. When Lady Ann Speirs gave the 
casket to the Paisley Burns Club, her son was only six years of age, 
and she, as already mentioned, then feelingly and nobly stated that 
" when her boy was old enough to understand what had been done, 
she felt sure he would be grateful for what had been done to honour 
the great poet." 

It was at a meeting of the Club, held on 29th January, 1816, that 
the Pr-^sident of the Club, Mr. R. A. Smith, the celebrated music 
composer, in name of Archibald Speirs, Esq., M.P. for the county, 
presented the Club with an ale caup, made from the Wallace oak at 
Elderslie, which was received as a most estimable relic. This caup 
was from the grandfather of the youthful Alexander Archibald Speirs. 
An illustration and description of this caup is given at page 93. 

As resolved by the Club the hundredth and sixteenth anniversary of 
the birth of Burns was accordingly celebrated by the members of the 
reconstituted Paisley Burns Club, on 25th January 1875. The com- 
pany met at dinner in the Globe Hotel, No. 10 High Street, at five 
o'clock afternoon, Mr. William Hector occupied the chair, and Provost 
Murray acted as croupier. The proceedings were in every respect 
most enjoyable, and gave the greatest satisfaction to every one 
present, at this, the first anniversary meeting of the Club, in its revived 
form, all the members regarding it as a good and happy omen of its 
future prosperity and success. 

A notice of the proceedings at this meeting appeared in the news- 
papers, and afterwards a more full and extended account was printed 
in book form of 4to size, for preservation and reference, and a copy 
was sent to each member of the Club by Mr. John Cook, one of its 
members. The excellent example thus set by Mr. Cook, of printing 
the proceedings of the anniversary meetings, was followed by the 
two succeeding chairmen. Provost Murray and Mr. Robert Brown, 
when it was afterwards resolved by the members of the Club that such 
a praiseworthy act should be paid Irom the funds of the Club. The 
printing and publishing of the proceedings at the anniversary meetings 
of the Club to celebrate the birth and honour the memory of the 
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Bard, still continues to be fully and correctly carried out Their 
little annual quarto volumes, printed for the use of the members of 
the Club, immediately after the annual celebrations, thus form within 
themselves a genuine and interesting account of the business of the 
Club on these occasions. 

The continuance, therefore, of this historical sketch on my part is 
rendered, in a great measure, for the present at any rate, unnecessary. 
But I have the greatest pleasure in stating that, after nearly twenty 
years since it was resuscitated, it continues to prosper, and, I am 
bound to say, is as energetic and enthusiastic in the carrying out of 
the purposes for which it was originally established in 1805 — the cele- 
bration of the birth-day of Scotia's national Bard and the honouring 
of his memory — as at any previous period of its history. 

In order to meet the applications of gentlemen who wish to become 
members, the maximum number has been recently increased from 
thirty to forty members. This number is still considered not to be 
nominally too many for the monthly meetings, as there are always 
several members, on these occasions, who cannot find it convenient 
to be present. It is different at the anniversary meetings to celebrate 
the birthday of the Bard, when all the members who are in good 
health are expected to be present. 

Herewith is given a list of the present members of the Paisley 
Burns Club who, it will be seen, are all gentlemen of worth and 
intelligence in the town : — 

MEMBERSHIP OF THE PAISLEY BURNS CLUB, 1893-94. 



Robert Brown, F.S.A. Scot, Underwood Park. 

James Caldwell, Craigielea. 

J. Edward Campbell, M.A., Langroods. 

George H. Coats, Ellangowan, Castlehead. 

George H. Cockburn, 8 Buchanan Terrace. 

William Dickson, Royal Bank. 

James Dobie, 82 High Street 

James H. Dunn, Gilmour Street 

Dr. Donald Eraser, Orr Square. 
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John Fullsrton, Garthland Place. 

William Gardner, Castlehead. 

Dr. Thomas GRAHA&f| Garthland Place. 

William Jolly, H.M.I., Govan. 

Walter King, Greenlaw. 

William Y. King, Melrose. 

James 6. Lamb, 12 High Street. 

John Logan, Westerfield, Calside. 

Hugh Macfarlane, British Linen Company Bank. 

John Ross MacGregor, Lonend Cottage. 

Jambs A. MacKean, Mary field, Calside. 

Alex. Mackenzie, St. Catherine's. 

George Masson, Oakshawhead. 

John M*Gown, Cross. 

John E. Murray, Castlehead. 

Alex. Paterson, Sherwood, Glasgow Road. 

James Ross, Commercial Bank, High Street 

Dr. Frank Shearar, St. James* Place. 

John G. Thomson, Strattonville, Meikleriggs. 

Thomas Walker, Greenhill. 

George Wylie, Viewfield Terrace, Langside. 



Honorary Member. 
William Stewart, Glasgow. 

It has always been, I believe, a fixed and genuine tradition among 
the members of the Paisley Bums Club since it was constituted in 
1805, that it was really the first that was formally constituted after the 
lamentable death of Bums, not only to celebrate the birthday of the 
Bard, but also regularly to honour his memory ; and having a minute- 
book for the record of its business, the reader will have learned from 
these pages every thing relating to this Club. If any therefore claim 
priority for the formation of any other club, they will require to give 
full and complete evidence to that effect. 



PAISLEY GLENIFFER BURNS CLUB. 



CHAPTER VII. 



A NOTHER Paisley Bums Club, I am delighted to state, has, under 
^^ the above title, been instituted while this work has been passing 
through the Press. Like the Espedair Burns Club, the promoters of 
this Club have adopted for its designation an ancient local name, that 
of the " Paisley GlenifFer Burns Club," from a well-known part of the 
country in the neighbourhood of Paisley. Gleniffer is supposed to be 
derived from a compound of the Anglo-Saxon y/er^ meaning upper, as 
compared with the low lands to the north of Paisley. Another deri- 
vation is from the Gaelic Glenn^ glen, and Jubhar — the bh in Gaelic 
sounding v — yew tree, making it the glen of yews. 

The establishing of this additional Bums Club in the town appears 
to have arisen among the admirers of the poet in Paisley anxious to 
have a Club with freer action and less restriction of numbers than the 
old Paisley Burns Club, the members of which, I know, have no objec- 
tion whatever to the formation of the Gleniffer Bums Club, but on 
the contrary, welcome it, and regard it in no way as a rival, but as an 
active and enthusiastic coadjutor in the good cause of honouring the 
memory of Burns. I understand the instituting of this Club originated 
with the members of the Paisley Tannahill Club, who, on 20th Sep- 
tember, 1892, when there was a good attendance of members, in the 
Globe Hotel, heartily entered into the proposal, and made choice of 
the following gentlemen as office-bearers : — 

Committee* 

President^ - James Jack, Cross. 

Vice-President^' William Brown, -Gilmour Street 

Secretary^ - Alex. R. Pollock, Garthland House. 

Treasurer^ - William Bell, Glenfield. 
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Members of Committee. 

Councillor John Mathieson, Gilmour Street. 
J. Mathieson, Oakshaw Street. 
Robert Adam, Grocer, Lawn Street. 
Councillor William Souden, Annfield Place. 
Archibald Thomson, King Street. 
Ex-Provost Cochran, Ladyburn. 
James Tannahill, Douglas Terrace. 
James Glasgow, Helena Villa. 
R. Tweedale, Orr Street. 
Archibald Nairn, Abbey Street. 
John Davie, Grocer, Lawn Street. 

The Rules of the Paisley Gleniffer Burns Club were fixed to be as 
follows : — 

I. — Name. 

The Club shall be called the Paisley Gleniffer Burns Club. 

IL — Place of Meeting. 

The Club will meet in the Globe Hotel, High Street, or such other 
place as may be agreed on, on the first Tuesday of the months of 
September, October, November, December, January, February, 
March, and April, at 8.30 p.m. Seven to form a quorum. In the 
event of a quorum not being present by 9.30, no business will be 
transacted that evening. 

HI. — Objects. 

The annual celebration of the Birth-day of Robert Burns, occasional 
Re-unions for the cultivation of Social and Intellectual Intercourse 
among the Members and Friends, and the encouragement of Scottish 
Literature. 

IV. — Office-Bearers. 

The Office Bearers shall consist of President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and eleven of a Committee, who shall be elected 
annually at the first meeting of the Club held in September — seven 
shall form a quorum at meetings of committee. 

18 
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V. — General Meeting. 

A general meeting of the Club will be held annually on the first 
Tuesday of September for the purpose of electing Office Bearers. 
The Secretary shall give notice to all Members eight days previous to 
date of said meeting. 

VI. — New Members. 

New Members shall be proposed and seconded by two Members, 
and, if carried by a majority of those present, shall, on payment of an 
annual fee of one shilling, be admitted to membership. 

VII. — Annual Subscription. 

Each Member shall pay a yearly subscription of one shilling, which 
will be due at the September meeting, and failing payment, after 
being notified, shall lose all privileges of membership. Life members 
shall be admitted on payment of one guinea. The Club shall have 
power to elect any number of Honorary Members they may think fit. 

VIII. — Treasurer's Accounts. 

The Treasurer shall submit to the Annual Meeting a statement of 
his accounts for the preceding year, which shall be audited at least 
fourteen days before the date of said meeting by two Members 
appointed for that purpose. 

IX. — Funds. 

The President and Treasurer shall act as Trustees of the Club, and 
shall lodge all monies in the National Security Savings Bank in their 
joint-names, and payments shall be made in their joint names. 

X. — Alteration of Rules. 

Any alteration or additions to the foregoing Rules can only be 
made at the Annual Meeting, or at a special meeting called for that 
purpose. 

The Paisley Gleniflfer Burns Club has been very successful in 
obtaining friends, there being at the present time 95 members. 
Several public meetings have already been held by the Club. On the 
evening of ist November, 1892, Mr. Brown, the Vice-President, gave 
an interesting lecture on Tannahill in the large hall of Globe Hotel, 
before an audience of about 150, illustrated with lime-light views. On 
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6th December following, Mr. David B. Jack, a member of the Club, 
gave a lecture, being an account of a ramble through the land of 
Bums, also illustrated by means of lime-light photographs. On loth 
January, 1893, a well-attended, grand Scotch Concert, under the 
auspices of the Club, consisting mostly of the songs of Burns, took 
place in the large hall of the Globe Hotel. 

The first anniversary Supper of the Club, in honour of the birth of 
our national bard, was held on Wednesday evening, 2Sth January, 
1893, in the Globe Hotel, at 7.30, the charge for the supper being 
2s. 6d. each. Mr. James Jack, the President, was in the Chair, Mr. 
William Brown, Vice-President, was Croupier, and upwards of 100 
gentlemen were present at supper. After supper, a deputation from 
the Paisley Burns Club, consisting of Mr. Alexander M*Kenzie, Chair- 
man, Mr. J. E. Campbell, Secretary, and Provost M*Gown, entered 
the meeting, by invitation, and were well received. Mr. Jack, the 
Chairman, gave the members of the deputation a hearty and cordial 
welcome. The different members of the deputation, after each of 
them had expressed himself as highly pleased with the formation of 
another Burns Club in Paisley, and wishing it every amount of pros- 
perity, returned to the meeting of their own Club in the County Hotel. 
Before departing, Mr. Brown, Croupier, in a manner very characteris- 
tic of the Paisley poets, saluted the deputation in an agreeable and 
appropriate impromptu, amidst much cheering, as follows : — 

** The younger to the older Club 
Burnsonian greetings nificr, 
Well pleased the parent does not snub 
The bairnies dubbed GlenifTcr. " 

After the usual patriotic toasts, 

Mr. Jack, the Chairman in an able and appropriate address then 
submitted the toast of the evening, " The Memory of Burns." In 
doing so he said — Mr. Croupier and Gentlemen, — We are met 
to-night as the " Paisley Gleniffer Burns Club." We know that there 
is a Burns Club in our good old town already, for the continued 
success of which we have nothing but the most kindly feeling, and we 
wish it every prosperity. Indeed, we honour the "Paisley Bums 
Club" ; it dates its origin as far back as the year 1805, having been 
formed within nine years after the death of the poet. It is not one of 
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her least honours that Paisley can claim the credit oi instituting the 
first Bums Club in the kingdom. We know that this claim has been 
disputed of late by a rival in Greenock. However, with that dispute 
we as a club have nothing to do. We rejoice in the knowledge 
(whichever club be the oldest) that the traditions of Paisley are 
worthily upheld by the old club of the town. Its inception at such an 
early date tells us that here, under the shadow of the old Abbey, 
(which once was a seat of light and learning), the genius of the Ayr- 
shire bard was felt, and his poetic worth recognised, at a time when it 
was not so fashionable as now to honour the memory of the plough- 
man whose fame has grown with the years. And it is with pleasure 
we note from their old minutes that our greatest local poet, Robert 
Tannahill, was one who took a leading part in the formation of the 
old club, and was one of the first joint-secretaries, and composed an 
ode for their first meeting, which is inscribed in the hand-writing of 
the poet in their old minute book. But, gentlemen, years have come 
and gone since then, and men have surely become more human ; our 
ideas have broadened, the joys we feel, we wish to share with others, 
and thus enrich our own. And so it has been felt for sometime past 
that we ought to have a more popular club in Paisley to honour the 
memory of "Scotland's Immortal Bard" We find no fault with the 
older club, but we fear it too much resembles the politics of — shall I 
say Paisley, which never changes, being too conservative. Our times 
demand a more popular club, which shall be open to every admirer of 
the poet. This growing feeling has now crystallized into action, and 
hence the formation of the " Paisley Gleniffer Burns Club," where we 
hail with pleasure every true lover of song, every admirer of Robert 
Burns, our greatest poet, and pre-eminently the finest song writer 
Scotland has produced. Gentlemen, to-night I feel peculiarly honoured. 
I have been elected first president of this club, and let me say our 
committee feel gratified at the success (so far as numbers are con- 
cerned) of this our first annual gathering ; and I feel sure, as time 
rolls on, each year, as the 25 th of January comes round, will find met 
a goodly gathering of kindred souls to whom the memory of our 
national bard is dear. It is my duty here and now, as your chairman, 
to propose the toast of the evening, "The Immortal Memory of 
Robert Burns." Burns, Scotland's greatest poet, of whom all true 
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Scotsmen are proud — a prophet whose teachings were fired by the in- 
spiration of truth and find their way to the heart, piercing through all 
crusts of formalism and selfishness, and touching the inner conscious- 
ness of man, filling his soul with a thrill of joy, and awakening him to 
a higher sense of his capabilities. It is the mission of all true prophets 
to place truth before the minds of men in simple, pure, attractive 
language, so that they may give heed to the message. Every true 
poet is a prophet — a teacher of men. He must have a deep insight 
into the working of human feeling, a keen perception of the beauties 
of nature, and a great, warm, living sympathy with his fellowmen in 
their struggles and aspirations. These characteristics we find broadly 
marked in the writings of Robert Burns ; a. man of a cold, selfish 
nature can never in a high or real sense be a true poet. He may be 
learned and able to write according to rule, and even with some 
degree of musical rhythm, but he wants soul ; there is no life in his 
jingle — no warm living impulse which can impart itself as with electric 
touch. You might as well call a beautiful statue a living man as his 
creation poetry. We love intellect, we admire genius, but the true 
poet we almost worship. We bow before him ; his heart is all aglow 
with human sympathy ; his lips have been touched with the divine fire — 
the fire bums, so he speaks and men listen — he sings, and the music 
of his song falls softly and sweetly on their ears, and stirs a responsive 
echo in their hearts, for his message is charmed with the beauty of 
truth. In endeavouring to speak to you for a short time on the toast 
which has been entrusted to me, it is not my intention to enter upon 
any lengthened or critical review of the works of Robert Bums. I 
know that such a course is the one usually followed by a person in my 
position, but I refrain from taking such a course to-night, for the very 
sufficient reason that I do not consider myself qualified for the task — 
and, besides, I revere and love the memory of the poet too well to 
venture to give expression to a single thought which might be 
constmed into fault-finding with the great and imperishable gift of 
song which he laid on the altar of his country. I would much rather 
if, by any means, I could bring the man himself before you — if I 
might be enabled to say anything which would make the poet stand 
out before your mental vision, that you might feel his influence, and 
see him in all his massive proportions, notwithstanding the unfavour- 
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able circumstances with which he was environed ; that you might see 
him as he struggles through hfe, with all his openness of nature, his 
freedom from the cant and hypocrisy of his time, his dark eyes flashing 
fire as they kindled with scorn at everything mean and base and selfish, 
that you might feel the throb of his great, warm, loving heart as it beat 
in sympathy with humanity, and placed him at once in touch with all 
that is good and noble in our nature, and made him feel for suffering 
in every form. Hear how he gives expression to that sympathy and 
feeling as he listens to the wintry winds raving through the bare woods 
and along the plain, which he tells us '' suited his melancholy moods, 
and gave him peculiar pleasure," and seems to have come to him as 
a kind of inspiration. He says — 

" Listening the doors and winnocks rattle, 
I thought me on the ourie cattle, 
Or silly sheep, wha bide this brattle, 

O* winter war, 
And through the drift deep-lairing sprattle. 
Beneath a scaur. 

Ilk happing bird, wee helpless thing, 
That in the merry months o' spring 
Delighted me to hear thee sing. 

What comes o* thee ? 
Whare wilt thou cower thy chittering wing. 

And close thy e*e." 

Thomas Carlyle, writing on these lines, sajrs — " How touching is it, 
amid the gloom of personal misery that broods over and around him, 
that, amid the storm, he still thinks of the cattle, the silly sheep, and 
the wee harmless birdies I Yes, the tenant of the mean, lowly hut has 
the heart to pity all these. This is worth a whole volume of homilies 
on mercy, for it is the voice of mercy itself. Burns lives in sjnnpathy, 
his soul rushes forth into all the realms of being ; nothing that has 
existence can be indifferent to him." It was this same feeling of 
sympathy for suffering which made Burns write with such tenderness 
about '* the wee tim'rous mouse," whose house his own ploughshare had 
destroyed. Aye, and it carried him further, for it made him feel 
a pang of compassion even for the Diel himsel', and '' think with wae 
upon yon den even for his sake." But, gentlemen, I am not here to 
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seek to pass any unnecessary panegyric on Robert Burns. I do not 
seek to hold him up to you as perfect, or to say that he had no faults. 
He had his failings. He had his weak points, but he was great even 
in his weakness. If we study his character carefully, we soon come 
to find that we are face to face with no ordinary man, and our hearts 
will bleed as we watch him in the struggle of life, his great soul with 
the thick black clouds gathering around being overborne by tempta- 
tion, and he falling amid the whirl and excitement of his surroundings. 
Yes, the poet had his failings, he was not perfect, and, after all, what 
is that but saying that Robert Bums was a man. But if we would 
judge him righteously it will not do for us to stand upon the narrow 
pedestal of our own self-righteousness, and seek to measure him by 
our standard. We must endeavour to put ourselves in his place, to 
know something of the times in which he lived, of the circumstances 
with which he was surrounded, of the temptations by which he was 
tried, and, above all, we must try to understand somewhat of the 
nature of the finely-strung nervous temperament with which he was 
endowed — a temperament which almost seems to be an accompaniment 
of the true poetic genius, which, oft as he thought on the problem of 
life, filled his soul with dark melancholy, and made him alternate be- 
tween gloomy forebodings and joyous mirth. Few thoughtful men 
will rashly pass judgment on Robert Burns, and as for the shallow- 
brained, cold, phlegmatic critic, why he is not in a position to do so. 
How can he understand such a man? What knows he of the 
passionate longings which filled his soul — what can he know of his 
burning aspirations ? Simply nothing. Standing here to-night as in 
thought we gaze back through the mists of the years which have come 
and gone since Bums lived and wrote, we can see one figure which 
stands out boldly on the page of our country's history ; that figure is 
Robert Bums, the greatest man Scotland has produced during the 
century. We see him standing proudly erect in the dignity of his 
manhood — a man of like passions with ourselves, but one who, from 
the very nature of his constitution, may have been more liable to 
temptation than we, but he was also one who could feel more keenly 
than most men would. We see him with no outward circumstances in 
his favour, but greatly the reverse, for the "cauld blast o' Januar wind " 
which blew around the " auld clay bigging " that night on which the 
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poet was born seemed to be prophetic of the date he was to dree. But 
lowly though the cot was in which the poet was bom, there was a halo 
of true glory about it. The home life was pure ; it was his father's 
house which gave him his model for his " Cottar's Saturday Night," a 
poem which, for beauty of language and truthfulness of description, 
has rarely been equalled. Robert Bums enjoyed the inestimable 
blessing of having good, earnest-living parents, who were united 
together by the bonds of trae affection, and whose anxious desire it 
was to see their family grow up in the practice of every virtue which 
would ennoble and keep pure their lives. His father, William 
Burness, was no ordinary man. He was a man of rare purity of life, 
of strong religious convictions, who held tenaciously what he felt to be 
right He was a genuine type of the Scottish peasantry of the last, 
and early part of this century. No man, perhaps, more merited 
success in life, and we think few were more opposed with obstacles 
which he did nothing to create : what, with barren land, over-bearing 
factors, and grasping landlords, with all his efforts, he never reached 
that for which he was striving — independence. He and the members 
of his family — and none more than his eldest son, Robert — had to toil 
from early morn till darkening evening for a bare living. Still, in the 
midst of all his struggles he did his best to give his sons education — 
although, what they got was scant. His life was a round of toil, 
struggle, failure, till death closed the scene — and, perhaps his most 
bitter pang in parting from his family was his anxiety for the future of 
his most gifted son. It was amidst such surroundings, amid the un- 
favourable circumstances I have endeavoured to describe, that the 
muse awoke in the soul of Robert Bums. As a boy, he was of a 
distant, bashful manner, rather awkward, fond of being alone. The 
muse was first stirred by the influence of the tender passion, and found 
voice in the song " My Handsome Nell," breathed in all purity of 
feeling to his partner on the harvest field at Mount Oliphant when he 
was not far advanced in his teens. He says — " She was the sonsie 
queen, whose witching smile first made his heart strings tingle." 
Her name was Nellie Kilpatrick, daughter of the neighbouring black- 
smith. It was when moved by the tender influence of love that Bums 
sang most sweetly. He poured forth his soul in song. He excels all 
other song writers — his last effort as well as his first was song. In 
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song he touches every heart ; in his songs there is a soft sweetness, 
a gentle music, a living power which soothes and inspires — in 
them the poet seems as if in his natural element, as if bathed in the 
pure poetic spirit ; his soul is enrapt, so he must needs sing. Most of 
his songs were later productions, many of them being written after he 
he had left the farm of EUislandand resided at Dumfries. His poems 
were mostly composed while he was on the farm of Mossgiel, which 
he and his brother Gilbert leased shortly after his father's death, when 
they removed from Lochlea. It was here he seems to have realised 
his power, as his poems were nearly all written within two years, and 
appeared in the first edition of his works published in Kilmarnock 
in 1786. A few of his poems were written later when he was tenant 
of the farm of Ellisland. "The Kirk's Alarm," "Willie brewed 
a Peck o' Maut," "The Whistle,'' and "Tam o' Shanter," were 
written there. In his poems, if we read them with care, we can notice 
growth, the poetic power expanding, confidence growing — the con- 
sciousness of his own power being realised — till the force and grasp of 
inspiration carries him along, and he walks forth as a magician, touch- 
ing his surroundings with his poetic wand, giving a new beauty to 
wood and field, a sweeter music to murmuring stream, and dignifying 
and hallowing the common scenes of life. He seeks not to bring 
visions from afar ; he sings not of golden dreams which can never be 
realised ; but, with soul on fire as a true patriot, he reveals to us the 
beauties which are at hand, and which may be enjoyed by us. In his 
" Cottar's Saturday Night " he sheds a broad gleam of light on the 
household of rustic toilers, which enshrines in glory the peasant homes 
of Scotland. His " Hallowe'en " lifts the veil and lets us look on 
rural enjoyment, pure and simple, with its old associations and time- 
honoured observances, and shows how, in innocent pleasures, true 
enjoyment may be had. And, when we listen to him in his humour- 
ous vein^ what shall we say ? In his " Jolly Beggars " we almost hear 
the rafters ring in " Poosie Nancie's " as the battered son of Mars 
smacks his doxy, or sings his carousing song which tells of life in camp 
and field ; and then, O Douglas Graham, thou art immortal. What 
monument of marble could have kept thy memory half so green as 
Burns's " Tam o' Shanter ? '* The whole poem is so well sustained, 
and seems so real, we never seem to doubt its truth ; from the time 
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when Tam and his faithful crony, the Souter, are sitting in the inn at 
Ayr, enjoying themselves at the bleezing ingle " wi' reaming swats that 
drank divinely," we can almost hear the landlord laughing ready 
chorus to Tarn's boisterous sallies ; we follow him when " the hour 
approaches he maun ride/' and in fancy see Tam mount his grey 
mare Meg amid the storm, while, as holding on his guid blue bonnet, 
as skelping on through dub and mire, we hear him crooning o'er some 
auld Scotch sonnet, and our interest is heightened when Auld Alloway 
Kirk is reached and seen at that untimely hour to be in a bleeze ; and 
as, with Tam, we gaze on what goes on within, a creeping sensation 
comes o'er our nerves; as we strain our eyes we see the strange 
dancers in the maze, and are excited by the more strange musician 
and his loud music. The whole conception is so bold, and told in 
such flowing measure, it becomes a reality to our minds, when, 
suddenly, we feel anxiety for the safety of the tenant of Shanter, whose 
indiscreet ejaculation puts a sudden stop to the furious mirth, and 
brings out the hellish horde in hot pursuit ere Meg could get fairly 
started, and a sigh of relief escapes us when Tam has crossed the key- 
stane o' the brig in safety, with no greater loss than that of faithful 
Maggie's tail. But, gentlemen, I must forbear. I could have wished 
to speak of how Burns comported himself when on his first visit to 
Edinburgh, when he went from behind the plough to find himself 
surrounded by the " wise men of the east," but time forbids. I will 
only, say I think the effect of that visit was not beneficial to the poet, 
and, I believe, somewhat embittered his after life. His was an event- 
ful life, cut off in the prime. Judged by worldly prudence, it could 
not be called successful. Had Robert Burns been less unselfish, had 
he possessed more worldly, cool, calculating wisdom, as he tells us — 

" He might have gane and led a market, 
Or strutted in a bank and clerkit 
His cash account," 

But then he would not have been Robert Bums, Scotland's darling 
poet, and the world would have been poorer, for it would have lost 
his wealth of song. A more unselfish, warm, generous heart never 
beat in human breast than his \ what wonder he did not gather a pile 
of yellow dust. He was battling with adversity all life through, till the 
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lamp burned low, and finally flickered out in his 38th year, under cir- 
cumstances most painful. It was at Dumfries he died ; his true and 
faithful wife, Jean Armour (his bonnie Jean), could not be at his bed- 
side, she being confined to bed in the next room. It was a most 
touching death-bed scene — the strong man, with his brain power 
working clear, with love for friends, his wife, and four boys, struggling 
with the last enemy. We bow our heads. And thus fell on sleep 
Scotland's immortal bard, Robert Burns! After a life of weary 
struggle, the feverish, restless journey is ended ; and his dust was laid 
to rest with far more honour than was accorded to the man while he 
lived. His harp is unstrung ; the living music which thrilled his soul 
is mute. The world is poorer ; but it moves on, and the crowd never 
pause to think. Tis well nigh a century since he passed away — we 
will not say he is dead : he lives to-day in the hearts of his country- 
men all over the world How grandly he stands out on the canvas of 
time, nor do the years which have come and gone dim the colouring. 
They seem the rather to throw appreciative light on the figure. Why 
is this so ? Why ! his works remain ? Through them the world is 
richer. They are a grand inheritance. By them he speaks to us in 
language we can understand, and through them the new life of the 
dignity and brotherhood of man which he rekindled in the hearts of 
his countrymen has blossomed into a higher and fuller growth, and 
borne rich fruit for the good of men. Gentlemen, I ask you to pledge 
the " Immortal Memory of Robert Bums.*' 

The toast was duly honoured. 

Mr. William Brown, Croupier, afterwards proposed the toast of 
" The Memory of Shakespeare,*' which was appropriately received. 

Ex-Provost Cochran then proposed the toast of "Our Local 
Poets," which was acknowledged by Mr. Hugh Kilpatrick. 

Mr. A. R. Pollock, the Secretary, afterwards proposed the toast of 
*• The Ballad Literature of Scotland," which was duly honoured, and 
the pleasant meeting was brought to a close by the singing of " Auld 
Langsyne." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



TDOEMS written by Paisley Poets in memory of Burns, in addition to the poetry wl 
already appears in this work. 






EBENEZER PICKEN. 
Vlerses on the death of Robert Bums, 



Farewell, by Cartha's flow'ry banks 

My humble lyre I strong ; 
Youth's willing ear did tend the strain 

And listened while I sung. 
Now when the varied note I change 

To pity's tender lay ; 
Ah ! let them now these strains regard 
That flew from Coila*s sweetest Bard, 

And mourn that Bard away. 

Time saw the joyous spring succeed 

To Winter's joyous storm ; 
And Echo wake the gladsome reed, 

To hail her gentle form ; 
But who shall now these notes prolong 

That love delighted heard ; 
Echo no more shall cheer the plain 
Nor Beauty listen to the strain 

Of Coila's sweetest Bard. 

His song sometimes, like Zeph3rr's sigh, 

That stoops to him the stream, 
Would hardly shake the film that shines 

In Summer's morning beam ; 
Sometimes, like winter s sternest blast, 

Would curb or rain defy ; 
Or like the wild fantastic breeze. 
That whirls the foliage of the trees 

In eddies to the sky. 

Fondly we admired his splendid dawn, 

Like some fair orb of light ; 
Not fear'd, that an untimely cloud 

Should veil that orb in night ; 
But ah ! from dread disease and death 

No art, nor power can save ; 
Men, like the msect round the blaze 
Flutters a while in Life's wild maze ; 

Then sinks into the grave. 



If fate but give the stem command. 

That death's sure arrow fly 
My Bums ! not fame or loud applause 

Can set that arrow by ; 
Tho' to the heavens thy fancy soar'd. 

By no restraint confin'd ; 
And towering to the fields of light 
Beyond the eaglet's proudest flight, 

Left all the world behind. 

The fairest hopes that fill the heart, 

Tho' bright in fancy's view. 
Like morning clouds oft pass away 

Or gems of early dew, 
Yet tho' beneath the gieen grass turf 

The head of genius be ; 
Fame not of earth's unhallow'd mould 
In Memory's sacred page enroll'd 

Shall time and death defy. 

Now, in his grave, he ever laid 

Foul envy's blasting tongue ; 
Nor recollection ever think 

How far the Bard did wrong ; 
Tho' genius bend, a wretched slave 

At pleasure's guilty shrine ; 
Let mercy such defects conccail 
As nought but malice would reveal — 

To pardon is divine. 

Thou, who admir'dst fair Coila's Bard 

And lov'dst his charming lays ; 
Cease on his new departed shade. 

To lavish bootless, bootless praise. 
Expos'd to penury, need want 

His helpless infants pine ; 
To those thy eentle boon extend ; 
And, if thou e^er shouldst need a friend 

Be then such mercy thine. 
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Adieu my Burns 1 sweet be thy rest 

As e'er the goodman's dream ; 
Or vision, bv the Bard enjoy'd. 

By Fairy haunted stream. 
Alike from scorn's unkind reproach 

And praise's smoother tale ; 
From friend and foe, belying each 
Thou ly'st where slander cannot reach 

Nor flattery aught avail 



Yet when the gentle beauty sighs 

At love's frequented shnne. 
Or labour chants his artless lay 

The strain shall still be thine ! 
And where the festive board is spread 

Amid the cheerful glee. 
In tender mem'ry of their friend 
Shall mirth the social roar suspend. 

And leave a sigh for thee. 



THOMAS CRICHTON. 
Tak^n from ** The Library " a poem published by him in 1803. 



Thou, Coila's Minstrel sweet, I see thee there. 
Whose wild notes warbled on the banks of Ayr ; 
Thy cheerful songs, with liveliest wit replete. 
The rustic swain round Scotia's hills repeat ; 
While Buxom nymphs responsive chaunt thy strains 
Light tripping barefoot o'er their daisied plains, 
Thine was the Poet's genius—brilliant thought 
Mark'd thy enchanting page. Hadst thou out wrote 
With steadier hand in virtue's injur'd cause. 
How I*d have join'd the shouts of their applause ; 
Had thou thy Fancy's wilder flights restrain 'd 
Had decency o'er aJl thy pages reign 'd 
Religious sons had more thy lajrs approv'd 
Had more their Scotian Poet's mem ry lov'd. 



Had prais'd each effort of thy tuneful tongue. 

And crowned with blooming wreaths thy far famed 

song, 
But who shall ruthly dare to blast thy fame 
Thou Caledonia Bard, of deathless name ; 
O'er all thy blots mild charity shall throw 
The vail and mourn with copious tears of woe 
O'er freouent fate of talents, '* angel bright " 
Obscur'a by darkest gloom of moral night 
O'er men whose bosoms elow'd with genius' fire, 
And tun'd enchantingly the Poet's lyre. 
Beneath the enslaving power of vice low laid. 
And all their crimes with anguish'd woe repaid. 



ALEXANDER WILSON. 
For the Birth-day of our Immortal Scottish Poet, 



Vi sons of bright Phoebus, ye bards of the plough. 
Shout aloud ! and let gladness sublime every brow. 
See the young rosy morning rejoicing returns 
That blest our fair isle with the rare Robin Bums I 

Let the pure aquavitae now inspire ev'ry soul 
Since whisky can waft us at once to the pole ; 
Let OS laugh down the fools and the devil by turns 
And roar out the praise of rare Robin Bums. 

Hail, blest Ordination ! all hail Holy Fair ! 
Ye glorious effusions ! ye thrice sacred pair 1 
Your pages the rake on his death-bed o erturns 
And mixes a d — n with '* O rare Robin Burns." 



By Babel no more let us languish forlorn. 
Come twitch up the strings to great John Barleycorn, 
Be our friendship eternal, and, laid m our arms 
If we roar let us roar with the rare Robin Burns. 

Yc nymphs of old Coila who exult in his art 

And have felt the warm raptures glide home to your 

heart. 
Leave your raw lifeless clodpoles, your cows and your 

chums 
And encore the great sportsman, **0 rare Robin 

Burns." 
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Clear the road ye dull Churchmen, make way for our 

bard 
To whose tow'ring genius no task is too hard ; 
Your glories, your precepts, your nonsense he spurns 
And Europe loud echoes, *' O rare Robin Burns." 

Rejoice ye Excisemen \ resound the hurra ! 
Nor tremble by piecemeal in brimstone gnaw, 
Though horrors surround, he's a co\7ard that mourns. 
All hell will befriend you for rare Robin Burns. 



Hark, hark, what an uproar ! every ghost is afoot, 
How they brandish their firebrands, mid darkness anc 

soot, 
See legion on legion tumultuous adjourns 
To swell the loud strain of " O rare Robin Bums." 

Ye " heav'n taught " rhymers, ye bards of the plough 
Shout aloud ! and let gladness subliaie every brow, 
While the youug rosy morning rejoicing returns 
That blest our fair isJe with the rare Robin Bums. 



THOMAS BOWSKILL. 



Bums, 



O ! Burns* fame will ne'er decay, 
Burns' fame will ne'er decay ; 
Kings and priests just ha'e their day 
But Bums' fame will ne'er decay. 

Rab was the lad could touch the soul. 

And gar the o' pity roll. 

Or melancholy drive away, 

O' Burns' fame will ne'er decay. 

Bums' fame, etc. 

Just read the pranks o' Hallowe'en, 
Likewise the Cottar's Saturday E'en, 
And Mary's death made him sae wae, 
O' Burns' fame will ne'er decay. 

Bums' fame, etc. 

See Shanter Tam, at AUoway Kirk, 
Staring keen at Cutty Sark, 
While the Devil on his pipes did play ! 
O' ! Burns' fame will ne'er decay. 

Bums' fame, etc. 

See Robin roving wi' his gun 
Just when the gloaming was begun ; 
A bonnie hen soon wounded lay, 
O ! Burns' fame will ne'er decay. 

Burns' fame, etc. 

View yon haggis, like a distant hill, 
Whose pin wad help to move a mill, 



While horse for horse they drive away 
O ! Burns' fame will ne'er decay. 

Bums* fame, etc. 

Now peep through Poosie Nancy's door. 
And view the bc^ar's funny splore ; 
How well ilk ane his part can play 
O ! Burns' fame will ne'er decay. 

Burns' fame, etc. 

He lays soul-less Johnny in the clay 
Gars Holy Willie read and pray — 
Learns dogs to work, when tired of play, 
O ! Burns fame will ne'er decay. 

Bums' fame, etc. 

O ! Robin was a kindly chiel 
And would not wrang the very diel. 
For his amendment he did pray 
O ! Bums' fame will ne'er aecay. 

Bums' fame, etc 

And a' he sings is so complete 
Be it love or war or funny freak. 
Or hill or dell, or bank or brae, 
O ! Bums' fame will ne'er decay. 

Bums' fame, etc 

But ae night's owre short to sing his praise, 
That task will care us a' our days ; 
And when that we're a' dead and gane 
Our bairns will Burns' fame proclaim. 

Bums' fame, etc 
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WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
Bums Anniversary, 



When January's win' dis blaw, 

And Mistyiaw is clad wi' snaw 

The weans are fightin' snaw battles, 

On the winnocks the hail rattles, 

About the door birds are happin, 

The chaps are a' busy trappm' ; 

Alake ! for those who seek their meat 

Frae biel to biel thro' snaw and sleet 

And frae steel hearted kimmers 

Eat naething but ** begone ye limmers " 

Rouse my muse, and dinna saunter 

Come ^et up and baldly venture. 

And wing yer course awee bit west 

Where Habbie blew monie a blast. 

In hamely strains O ! sing a wee 

Of Robin's Anniversary. 

For Robin Burns did bravely ken 

About nature as weel as men, 

The committee wi' desecration 

Sent letters o' invitation 

To learn'd chiels that had read a page 

Of the best poets o' the age ; 

Social chaps I think their num'er 

Did amount to ha'f a hun'er. 

Some clever chiels were elected 

Wlia by the rest were respected, 

Nane could never gang before them 

For guid manners and decorum, 

But uie chairman has taen remorse 

A sair head, or his hobby horse 

Tum'd skeigh, and fondly play'd his pranks 

In painting scenes o' Locher 1)anks, 

T>ut they were at nae los^ at weel 

They plac'd Jamie, a social chiel 

To grace a chair, sae bravely sent 

As gain and loss, or ten per cent. 

Now the chair is fill'd, a is glee 

Bums memory wi' three times three 

A sang frae the chair was the poun' 

Then in a crack it was rufTd down 

Said he had '* naething appropo " 

But the answer resound no, no. 

Sung a hinny verse very fast 

For it was o the comic cast. 

Now James wha flats did understan' 

Then instantly struck up the ban'. 

Syne " Bonnie Doon " did finely go 

••Sweet Devon " and ** My Nannie O " 

But hark ! the letter-gae comes on 

Wi' voice that soun's like a bass drum, 

To point his face is no my art 

Altno' it would fright Buonaparte, 

Nae matter he's a clever chap. 



Tho' he dis like to pree a drap 
His choice was guia his voice was rare 
I think it was ** begone dull care " 
Now a bonnie tune bv the band. 
Syne toast their frien s by sea and land. 
Hush ! hush ! here's an exhibition 
Of poetic composition. 
The scenery gran', the words were sweet, 
'Twas dress'd by Geordie sae complete 
What Eob ! are ye a poet grown 
To sing the beauties o' yer town ; 
But bonnie words hae nae effect 
If smiling nature ye neglect 
But here^ a bard that sings wi' ease, 
For he is come o' auld Beltrees 
That's just arriv'd frae abroad. 
There learn'd to rhyme when sellin' cod ; 
O Ebey, I hae doubts and fears 
That ye'll no excel your forbears. 
But to spitefu' sneer ne'er gae heed 
Wat your whistle, syne blaw your reed, 
But here's a man o' music skill 
The wealthy Laird o' pigeon hill, 
He haesna sense for twenty year 
But what a change since he got gear 
" As Patie cam' up frae the glen " 
No a verse, but frae end to end 
He took a snuff and then did roar 
Then the company cried "encore " ; 
But there's a man that mak's nae din 
Humming a verse, his cargo's in 
He's fond Hobby is cross the seas 
Furst to Kentucky felling trees 
Robin what queer things ye could tell 
If the portrait had been yoursel'. 
Sometimes fun and then fell banter 
' No unlike Tam O' Shanter, 
W^hat morning clouds, what frothy praise, 
Mair than e'er ye gat a' yer days, 
Ye excell'd the auld Grecian, 
And dang Pindar the Physician, 
E'en Allan and the rhyming crew 
They never were a match for you, 
Yer memory now is respected 
Tho' in yer day ye were neglected, 
Thy pike has been in a' ages 
Wi poets as weel as sages, 
Wi' cracks and sangs, the time ran on 
Till chanticleer proclaimed the morne. 
But they were very sweart to |xirt 
Friendship had catch'd them by the heart, 
They partetl wi* that bonnie tear 
** O wat ye wha's in your town." 
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J. YOOL. 
Ode to Bums. 



The storm was up and loud and lone 
Stem Winter howled in angry tone, 
And all along the Minstrel's path 
Lay scattered relics of its wrath ; 
His scanty locks of snowy true 

Were streaming on the sullen blast, 
Yet felt he not the storm that blew ; 

His thoughts were fixed upon the post. 

He thought on many a simple lay 
Of ancient date and brighter day, 
For nought I ween, has power so long 
To charm the bard as ancient song. 
Within his youthful eye had show 

The light of feelings bold and warm 
Which breathed, and mingling in each tone 

Wrought on the scenes like a charm. 

Nor yet had age subdued the fire 
Which made him in his youth aspire 
To sing, in court and lovely hall, 
Of lady love and maiden thrall. 
Those times are past, the Minstrel said ; 

Be still my harp ? nor seek to court 
The rock and mountain echo's aid 

To fling thy strains about in sport. 

I little deemed my age would see 

The fall of ancient minstrelsy, 

But Scotia's hearts and hands have chang*d 

Their minds from minstrelsy's estranged 

The patriot's sword is crusted o'er. 

The bard hath lost his manly tone 
And Scotia's lords, for worthless ore 

Would lick the dust around a throne. 

O that some manly bard, whose power 
Might aid the flight of lingering hour. 
Would to his lyre the tones impart 
Which twine around the human heart, 
And bind each feeling of the mind 

With bland enchantments silken tie. 
And rouse each lowly Scottish hind 

To virtuous deed and purpose high. 

They rightly judge, I ween who say 
That minstrel's raft seraphic lay, 
Can better urge to virtuous deed 
Than churchman's homily or creed. 
Ye guardian spirits of our isle 

Or rear, beneath your fostering care 
A bard with power to plant a smile 

Upon the front of dark despair. 

With power to paint love's kindling eye, 
Each tender thrill, and wistful sigh, 



And all the little joys that play 

Around youth's bright and beaming day ; 

With every witchery and charm 

Which love and friendship bid expand 
To melt the heart, the mind to wann 

And bind us to our native land. 

The minstrel's eye was upward turned. 
And still with youthful ardour bum'd 
While bright and brighter still it beam*d 
As, far on heaven's path, he deem*d 
He saw a light, aerial band 

Careering on the whirling storm ; 
The lovely garb of Scotia's land 

Was wrapt around each warrior form. 

While clearly on the tempest wing. 
The listening minstrel heard them sing. 
In flowing measure sweet and bland 
This anthem on their native land ; 

'* Hail Scotia ! thou land of love, friendship and soc 
Thou land of the lovely, the valiant and stroQ|^ 
On the war horse of Heaven we gallop along 

To give thee a minstrel of worth. 
Whose tones will resound thro' thy woodlam 

and dells. 
And each wild fairy haunt where sublimity dwd 
And echo far over the earth." 

For swifter than the eagle's flight 
This throng of spirits, dwelling bright 
Before the wandering minstrel past. 
Their tartans streaming in the blast. 
Away by hermit Ayr they sped 

Where, pondering by its wand'ring stream 
They found our Bard with careless tread 

Deep musing on some simple theme. 

Then round, in joyous dance, they flew 
And the inspiring mantle threw 
Upon our simple rustic Bard 
And bade him rise to high regard. 
Then on the viewless air they sprung — 

His name and worth they sung by turns 
Till loud as Heaven's portals rung 

The darling name of Robert Burns. 

Then we who cherish and admire 
The wit, the pathos, and the fire 
Which glows in every page and line 
May surely on this night combine 
To join the choir and swell the song 

That hails our glorious poet's birth. 
Till echo's self the strains prolong 

And leave them round the wond'ring earth. 
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DAVID WEBSTER, 
Ode to the tnemory of Robtri Bums^ our celebrated Poet, 



Thy muse O Burns I seeks no foreign clime 
For deeds of fame so twine his brows with bays, 

Bat finds at home whereon to build his rhyme 
And patriot virtues sings in patriot lays 

In dajTS of yore the heavenly nine 

Once met &e laurel to entwine. 

To grace the songsters of our isle, 

Then Ossian cau|;ht their favourite smile ; 

Old Ossian who in ancient days 

Lighted the lamp at nature's blaze, 

Load was their sonc[s and sweet their lays 

In praise of Scottish minstrelsy. 

Thus they in harmonious choir 

Pimis'd their favourite Bard of yore. 

Now where his tomb ye minstrels tell 
By lovelr moor or mountain dell 
Say has his elegy been sung 
Or has harp e*er yet been strung ; 
Say does it vibrate on the gale 
That shines his lonely native dale ; 
Or does it shake on Lowland sward 
To grace the song of Lowland bard ; 
Say does it ring in Ramsay's air. 
Or was it tun'db^ Gray or Blair ; 
Or hark ! is yon its lofty strain. 
That flashes from our thousands pens 
Or does it vibrate a tune 
To pawky Robert Ferguson. 
Yes all these fam*d harmonious swains 
llath touched it in poetic strains 
But hark I how loud it swells by turns 
When mastered with the hand of Burns, 



And mark its poesy and fire 

When chording with his modem lyre ; 

How sweet his song of mountain dale 

How bright he paints the sunny vale ; 

And saft his lines as summer gale 

When he resumes the cottar's tale ; 

And when with philosophic eye 

He sings of heaven and starry sky ; 

Far above terrestial strain 

His numbers roll, and not in vain 

Who like him from star to sod 

Could describe the works of God — 

Who like Burns could define 

The nature of the human mind — 

Who like him could melt the heart, 

Who like him could joys impart 

Ossian's laurels bloom'd anew 

Genuine Burns on thy brow ; 

Who like him in modern days 

Who with patriotic blaze 

Could rouse the hearts of Scottish swains, 

To break the tyrants slavish chain. 

Scotia's sons read and proclaim 

Your country's bard with loudest fame. 

Modern songsters catch his flame 

Sing of Bums's deathless name — 

Sing ye bards of Bums's merit, 

Sin^ of Bruce and Wallace's spirit, 

While their memory ye proclaim 

Crown the night with dnnk and song ; 

And while your hearts of slavery spurns 

Toast up Wallace Bruce and Burns. 



JOHN GOLDIE. 
On seeing the Monument erected to Bums in Ayrshire. 



Yes ! raise the proud pile to the Bard that is gone, 

NVhich his merit so justly may claim ; 
For, has Britain a home where his fame is unknown. 

Or a hut that ne'er echoed his name ? 

O ! beats there a breast that with freedom e'er glow'd. 

And ne'er thrill'd at his wild -sounding lyre ; 
Or beams there an eye where the tear never flow'd 

O'er the Bard who those strains could inspire ? 



Shall our tartan plaids shrink from the ranks of the 
brave. 

Or our claymores be tum'd from the spot ; 
Where the bright flag of freedom and glory shall wave, 

Or the name of our Burns be forgot ? 

No : corruption has moulder'd his clay in the dust. 
O'er his grave the wild winter winds blow ; 

But his mem'ry shall bloom ever green in the breasts 
That forget not their friends — nor their fbet. 
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WILLIAM M*LAREN. 
Say not the Bard. 



Though the winter of age wreath her snow on his 

head, 
And the blooming effulgence of summer is fled. 
Though the voice that was sweet as the harp's softest 

string 
Be trem*lous and low as the zephyrs of spring, 
Yet say not the bard has turned old. 

Though the casket that holds the rich jewel we prize 
Attracts not the gaze of inquisitive eyes. 
Yet the gem that's within may be lovely and bright, 
As the smiles of the morn or the stars of the night, 
Then say not the Bard has turned old. 

When the tapers turn clear, and the goblet shines 

blight. 
In the hall of the chief in a festival night, 
I have smiled at the glance of the rapturous eye, 
While the brim of the goblet laughed back in reply ; 
Then say not the Bard has turned old. 

When he sings of the valorous deeds that were done, 
Of his clan or his chief, in the days that are gone. 
His strains then are various, now rapid, now slow, 
As he mourns for the dead, or exults o'er the foe ; 
Then say not the Bard has turned old. 



When summer in gaudy profusion is dressed. 
And the dewdrops hang clear on the violet's breast, 
I list with delight to his rapturous strain. 
While the outcoming echo returns it again ; 
Then say not the bard has turned old. 

But not summer's profusion alone can inspire 
His soul in the song or his hand on the Ijrre ; 
But rapid his numl^rs, and wilder they flow 
When the wintry winds rode o'er the moimtain of 
snow; 
Then say not the Bard has turned old. 

I have seen him elated when black clouds were riven, 
Terriflc and wild, by the thunders of Heaven ; 
And smile on the billows that angrily rave 
Incessant and deep o'er the mariner's grave ; 
Then say not the Bard has turned old. 

When the eye that expresses the warmth of his heart 
Shall fail the benevolent wish to impart. 
When his blood shall be cold as the wintry wave. 
And silent his harp as the gloom of the grave — 
• Then say that the Bard has turned old. 



WILLIAM TAYLOR. 



Poem delivered at Ktibarchan on the 2^th^ and at Johnstone on 2gth January^ 1822. 



When winter wi' her hailstane show'rs 
Had stript the trees and nipt the flow*rs ; 
When birds forsake their simmer haunts. 
The bushy thorns and birkcn banks ; 
When skaters were fleeing like the win'. 
And curling stanes were making din ; 
It was in the season o' nature's gloom 
That kindly chaps o' ilka toun 
Did celebrate the bardie's name 
Wha blew the reed o' Scotia's fame. 
Did soun his praise in rustic lays. 
The like ne'er happened in our days. 

O now may dormant poets rouse, 
Wi' warmth invoke their plaintive muse, 
Wi' doleful accents tune their reed, 
In themes deplore that Burns is dead : 
Him wha sang baith late and air. 
And painted braw the banks o' Ayr ; 
Bonnie Doon, wi' her flowery braes, 



He made them ring wi' his sweet lays ; 

And Devon, the pride o' the Ian', 

Which ranks sae nigh in lyric sang. 

But the sang o' sangs, which dings them a', 

That's admir'd at hame and far awa' 

Is Scots ** wha hae wi' Wallace bled " 

When Bruce to victory fairly led : 

Our ancestors that spilt their bluid, 

For freedom and their kintra's guid. 

But drop his theme we haena time 
To mention a' his sonnets flne. 
But let's peep at the Holy Fair 
And see the fun was acted there 
The best preachers o' the nation 

Were thunrin' o' h— 11 and d n. 

But saints and sinners score a gill 
Did biibe their fears wi' buns and jrill. 
But the ** Cottar's Saturday Night " 
Does appear in a fairer light ; 
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View the loving pair in solemn mood 
Worshipping the Gizw of cUl Good^ 
As the guidman gied out the line 
Wi' willing hearts the younkers join. 

Ah I rural piety, how grand 

The firmest pillar o' the land 

For this mode is the sweet sign 

That our religion is divine, 

These are a specimen of more 

Which sound his praise frae shore to shore, 

For foreign critics o* great name 

They hae subscribed to Robin's fame. 

Tbo^ Allan sweet did blaw the whistle 

And twin'd new laurels round the whistle, 

Tbo* Ferguson o' talents rare. 

Song loud the fun o' Hallow Fair. 

E'en Tannahill, that in our dajrs 
Did sweetly sing o' Paisley braes. 
These did their whistles finely soun'. 



But cou*dna pu' afi Robin's crown. 
No I as lang as Doon rins to the sea 
And the mavis whistles on the tree ; 
As lang as gowans deck the plain 
And tl^ shepherdess loes her swain. 
While ewes oleat, and lammies play 
Scotia will ne'er forget this day. 

Ye Clachan chaps^ ye social corps, 
Wha weep for him that is no more. 
For worth departed, drap a tear ; 
His name to you is ever dear, 
Thro' shining genius view the man 
Wha pithy wrote — o' friendship sang 
While ye brush the flowery bent 
Or eild does bid, ye tak' the bent ; 
O tell yer weans — they in their turn 
Will steer the ashes o his urn. 
And hail the name, tho' he be dead 
That taught our bards to tune the reed. 



ARCHIBALD MACNAIR. 
Verses loritten on the occasion of the Bums Centenary, 



How much that stirred the hearts of men 

Since Robin first drew breath. 
And moved the tongues like Sunday Bells 

Is long since wrapt in death ; 
How many names that in his day 

To him did fairly bid 
Embedded lies like common clay ; 

By newer coffins hid. 

No tiny bush 'mong clustered trees 

Nor star with trembling light, 
No flagging brook with summer's heat 

Nor bird of petty flight ; 
But giant oak aloft he towers 

Full moon in clearest night, 
A dashing stream that clears its way, 

An eagle lost to sight. 

The rolling year in all its forms 

Awoke his melting lyre, 
And deeds of old by heroes done 

Stirred up his patriot fire ; 
Fair maidens' charms his spirit warmed 

All nature came to pay 
Its tribute of devotion true 

And grace the rustic lay. 



The traces deep of gathering years 

Bent frame and furrowed brow. 
His homely muse in plaintive strains 

Has sweetly chanted too ; 
Domestic joys he loved to paint 

And trace the sacred flame. 
That glowed within the aged sire 

As dropped the reverend name. 

And though from Virtue's sacred path 

He sometimes hapless strayed. 
His faults must halt forgotten be 

When he's not here to plead. 
For sad, though strange, the fact appears 

With genius such as he, 
Where intellect as giant towers 

Like strong the passions be. 

Then let not bigot's ruthless tongue 

Nor worldling's icy breathy 
For ever from his noble brow 

Pluck off" the well known wreath ; 
But let the fadeless laurel twine 

His temples to adore. 
While sun and moon shall shine 

And eve shall follow mom. 
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JOHN MITCHELL. 
Lines written for Burns Anniversaty. 



Han' me that beak awee gudewife ; I think its Robin 

Burns 
Wha's lines excite within our breasts such mirth and 

grief by turns ; 
And while we're sitting by the fire, I'll read a page or 

twa 
That will to bed-time banish sleep, an' wear the night 

awa'. 

I'll read you how John Anderson's auld wife his work 

would praise, 
Or how the Twa Dogs talk'd of men and weel they 

kent their ways, 
Or how Death in his rage wad rail 'gainst Hornbook 

and his crew 
For doing to our race the thing he himsel' should do. 

Or will I read you what Burns sang when England's 

gather'd might 
Appear d on Bannockbum's proud plain array'd in 

armour bright, 
To twine the thisUe with the rose, without the thistle's 

leave 
For which, as every Scotsman kens, England had 

cause to grieve. 

Or will I read that darker page how hapless man 

maun dree 
The ills that wait on hoary eild when join'd to Poverty, 
It aft has tears brought frae thine e'e when o'er the 

words that burn 
Thou lean'd to hear, my gude auld wife, how man 

was made to mourn. 

** Just ope the volume where ye please," the gude auld 

wife replied, 
There's no a page 'atween its boards, but ye hae often 

tried. 
And I hae listened wi' delight to Robin's gleefu' tales 
Wha's lines raise gladness in our hearts, and Nature's 

face unveils. 

" The mouse ! wha cared about a mouse till Robin's 

mouse appear'd 
And saw its wee bit housie wreck't that wi' sic pains it 

rear'd, 
And, O ! in what a thrilling strain has Robin sung its 

waes 
When frae its wee beil forced to rin, and skulk 

amang its faes. 



Or Tam O' Shanter, O I gudeman, I've heard it ten 

times owre 
And aften fancy to mysel' poor Tammie's evil of art 

glower 
When gazing on the ' towsie tyke ' wha plajr'd the 

pipes sae weel. 
That supple Nancy scorn'd to rest, but join'd in every 

reel. 

The Mountain Daisy ! yes, try it, I ne'er heard aught 

sae fine. 
There's beautj in the very words, there's truth in 

every Ime, 
And ever since I beard it read I ne'er the wee things 

see. 
But I hae min' o' Bams, an' they are dearer (bx to me. 

Some soulless sumphs may cock their snouts at what 

our Bard has said. 
But ere his words are lost, oar vales, our verra hills 

will fade. 
His lines live in each Scotsman's heart, are woven in 

his tongue 
And generations yet unborn will see his fame still 

young. 

Thae sumphs may think they're doing right, but wiser 

folk ken weel. 
They ken nae mair o' Nature's works than my auld 

spinning wheel, 
Or would they dare to slight the book that to the mind 

imparts 
The charms that elevate the soul an' tranquilise oar 

hearts. 

Then ope the volume where you please, ye canny 

gang far wrang, 
Tho' ye should read Glencairn's Lament or lilt some 

canty sang, 
We've read the hale o' them before, we'll read them 

yet by turns, 
For naething comes amiss to me, that comes from 

Robin Bums." 

So spake the gude auld wife, an' ye wha worship at his 

shrine, 
We'll sing with joy the strains that makes his name 

almost divine. 
Then loudly boast his deathless name — it dark oblivion 

spums — 
Till echo rends her rocks forget to echo ought bat 

Burns. 
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ALEXANDER M'GILVRAY. 
Verses written under the Portrait of Robert Bums. 



Illustrious Burns ! thy likeness claims a place 

The most conspicuous, in my humble hall, 
For well deserves thy manly form and face, 

A place with princes on a palace wall, 
In bold relief the painter has defined 

Thy likeness, here to life in every part ; 
As for the image of thy lofty mind, 

*Tis by thyself engrav'd on every heart. 



Sectarians long endeavour*d to defame 
Thy verse immortal and thy moral worth, 

Till an admiring world with one acclaim 
Did homage to the day that gave thee birth. 

0*er cold neglect, that from thy noble soul, 
And her ingratitude now Scotia mourns, 

And well they may ; for centuries round may roll 
Ere she again produce another Bums. 



J. A. ADAM. 
Ode composed on the morning of Bums FestiveU, 



Awake, my muse I what shall I say 
The morn of this soul stirring day. 
When thousands, thus due homage pay 

Each in their turns ; 
The hero, sage ; the lovely gay — 

To Poet Burns ? 

Haste ! to the bonnie banks repair, 

F*or still they bloom *' sae fresh and fair," 

The bard that sang ** sae fu' o* care " 

Nae mair returns ; 
But gallant sons and daughters share 

The name of Burns. 

Posthumous fame crowns but that name, 
Re|>entant Scotia bears the blame ; 
Too late she feels the generous flame ! 



'Tis thus she motums, 
Neglect of him who sung her fame — 
The Poet Burns.. 

The Castle o' Montgomery's lord 
Presides at yonder festive board ; 
His wide domains these streams afford. 

In wimpling turns, 
Where ** Highland Mary " lived adored 

By Robert Burns. 

Does thy bright spirit space career ? 

Shade of the Poet, linger here, 

0*er scenes thou once didst hold so dear- 
See ! Scotia spurns 

Ingratitude, and sheds a tear 
Still o*er her Bums. 



JOHN MITCHELL. 

Written for Bums Anniversary. 

Wha hasna heard o' Burns, whose sangs and glees, I He gave our streams to song, and old and young will 

by turns, ' long 

Each Scot triumphant leams ere his boyhood's ' By Doon be seen to throng— it is blent with his 

away? name: ^ 

Fame round his head has twined the wreaths that WTiose strains for ever will in Scotchmen s breasts 

Time will find instil 

To his last minutes joined, they will never decay, j What will their bosoms thrill, and make cheery 

I each hame. 
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His youth Mras spent wi' toil on the sunny shores o* 
Kyle. 
Yet no bard in Britain's isle has acquired more 
renown ; 
For 'tis not here alone that the name of Bums is 
known, 
Far beyond the torrid zone on Fame's breath it has 
flown. 

England can a Shakspeare boast who was in himself 
a host, 
Whose great name will ne'er be lost, it is blended 
wi' time; 
And Milton in his might to Parnassus winged his 
flight, 
And on his airy height wove the loftiest rhyme. 



Old Homer sprang from Greece, and he there obtained 
the lease 
Of a name that ne'er will cease to be valued, we 
know ; 
And Italy with pride saw her Virgil dare the tide. 
When the sons of fame preside o'er its sunbient 
flow. 

Those honoured names will long stand foremost in 
the throng 
Of the bright sons of song, each oblivion spams ; 
And Scotland now can claim the right to place a 
name 
Among those sons of Fame — 'tis her ain Robin 
Bums. 



JOHN MITCHELL. 

Written for^ and delivered ait Bums Anniversary, which was celebrated in the house of Mrs, Rowan, 
Linwood, 2jth January, 18^7 — Mr, James Reid, Writer, in the Chair, 



Though wintry winds romp o'er our land, 
And bleak and heathy hills appear ; 

Though rude waves lash the rocky strand 
Which circles Caledonia dear. 

Yet happiness has found a home 
Within our wild romantic vales. 

Where innocence delights to roam 
A'listening love's impassioned tales. 

And liberty has found our soil 
Congenial to her daring soul ; 

Where sages deep embrownied with toil, 
Quafi" inspiration from her bowl. 

Here roving Scandinavians found 
The invader's just reward — a grave ; 

And learned too late, our native ground 
Could thistles bear, but not a slave. 

Land of the brave I here Wallace rose 
Against proud England's haughty lord ; 

And boldly taught old Scotia's foes 
The nature of a patriot's sword. 

On Bannockburn's immortal plain 

Was held a day of revelry ; 
Where mailed chiefs strove to maintain 

Their high renown in chivalry. 



Brace gave the word ; our fathers fooght 
As men had never fought before ; 

And with their swords our freedom bought. 
And sealed the deed with English gore. 

On fame's broad wings the glowing tale 
From east to farthest west extends ; 

And distant nations loudly hail 
The Scots as fieedom's firmest friends. 

And has no bard, with soul sublime. 
In deathless strains the heroes sung ; 

Whose fame will perish but with time — 
Whose deeds still live in every tongue ? 

Yes ! Bums has waked a living Ijrre, 
Whose tones o'er earth and ocean spread ; 

And clothed his strains with words of fire. 
In memory of the mighty dead. 

And he would change the martial strain 
And sing the bright convivial hoors. 

Till hoary age would feel again 
The brightness of youth's buoyant powers. 

Again he strack the magic lyre, 
And beings of unearthly mould, 

Of hideous form and aspect dire. 
His varied wizard powers unfold. 
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Again he changed his mood, his hand 
Assayed to touch a holier strine. 

And tones fell on the ear more hland 
Than morning dew on flowers of spring. 

He sang of love ; and well he knew 
The rapture which a lover feels, 

When hope hides dark distrust from view 
And life's rough path with care conceals. 

Our hardy youths, our comely maids, 
Our day-built cots, and mountains gray. 

Oar crystal streams, our flowery glades 
Still live in his immortal lay. 

And is the mighty minstrel dead, 
Who bent our passions to his will ! 



Could make us dare the "gory bed," 
Or bid the ruffled mind be still. 

No I Bums still lives on every tongue ; 

His fame still fresh and fresher grows ; 
His strains on Ganges' banks are sung, 

And warbled 'mid Canadian snows 

Then, when the swift revolving year 

Restores the Poet's natal day. 
Let Caledonia's sons appear 

Due honours to his name to pay. 

And Scotchmen glory in his name. 
And when this cherished night returns 

With buoyant heart they'll loud proclaim — 
They'll die together — Time and Bums I 



G. M'INDOE. 



Song produced on the Anniversary of the Kilbarchan Burns Club^ called Rhyming Rob the Ranter, 



When Scotia's pipe had tint her tune, 

Lang restin' in the reek, man, 
And pipers were sae faithless grown. 

They scarce could get her squeak, man ; 
A doughty chiel cam down the hill, 

Ca'd Rhyming Rab the Ranter — 
But pipers a' their chafts might claw 

When he blew up the chanter. 

He blew sae sweet, he blew sae shrill. 

He blew gae loud and lang, man, 
Baith hill and dale can tell the talc. 

They ne'er got sic a sang, man ; 
Fame heard the soun' a' Scotland roun', 

My sooth he didna saunter, 
Like fire and flame flew fast the name 

O Rhyming Rab the Ranter. 

From John o' Groats to cross the Tweeil, 

And round the English Iwruer, 
Was heard the rant o' lk)l)bic's reed, 

Sae weel 'twas kept in order ; 
To shepherd knowes, where shamrock grows, 

Wi' sic a stound he sent her, 
Auld Erin's drone her hood put on 

To shun the Scottish chanter. 



Our lasses linket to the lilt. 

The lads they lap and caper'd. 
The carlins coost their crummies tilt, 

Sae vauntingly they vapour'd ; 
Auld gutchers grey streak't their clay 

To club the merrv canter, 
Whilst wood and glen prolonged the strain 

O Rhyming Rab the Ranter. 

But Scotia weel may wail her skaith. 

And break her drones an' a', man, 
For death has marr'd her piper's breath, 

Nae langer can he blaw, man ; 
She e'en may sit her down and sigh. 

And vri' a greet content her, 
SheMl ne'er again on hill and plain 

Meet Rhyming Rab the Ranter. 

Here's health to Scotland and her lair. 

Her heighs and houghs sae scraggie. 
Her doughty sons and daughters a , 

Her haggis and her coggie ; 
And when the wee draps in her e'e 

To fend her frae mishanter. 
Her toast triumphant still shall be — 

Here's Rhyming Rab the Ranter. 
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JOHN MITCHELL. 

Odt to the Memory of Bums, 

Spoken at th eAnniversary^ 2^th January^ i8s9t inthe house of Mr, Charles Hood, Linwood, 

Mr, lames Reid in the Chair, 



Apollo struck his lyre one day, 

A tone forsook the skies, 
Anon, on the moming'^s earliest ray, 
To earth it downward flies ; 

It chanced that mom, 

Fate said, shall be 

To Scotland born 

A bard of high degree. 
Swift from the skies the glorious mandate flew, 
And Ayr's famed coast the envoy kept in view. 

The stirring tone by Boon's fair stream 

Had wak'd the echoes round, 
And Scotia heard well pleased the theme 
Which mingled with the sound ; 

It spoke of one 

Whose powers of song. 

While Time would run. 

Fleet echo would prolong, 
Till earth and ocean, in chaotic gloom, 
Find in creation's wreck an everlasting tomb. 

Surprised to hear Apollo's Ijrre, 
The envoy wondering gazed. 
And as the sound his thoughts inspire. 
His eyes he upwards raised, 
And o'er a cot 
Of humble mien 
There seemed to float, 
By men unseen. 
The Muses Nine, and in their train attending 
The Graces, who with flowers each laurell d crown 
was blending. 

Astonishment gave place to joy. 
When from the cottage came 
The first faint accents of a boy. 
Whose manhood gave to fame 

A louder blast 

On earth to blow, 

Than all the past 

Had to bestow ; t 
It sung o*er every land, in tones sublime, 
The peasant Bums has triumphed over time. 



Unseen the messenger drew near 

To where the infant lay. 
And breathed unheard a prayer that ne*er 
Would in his breast decay 

The sacred fire. 

Which at his birth 

A heavenly lyre 

Lent to cold earth ; 
But that in future years his strains wonld rise 
On music's buoyant wings, and mingle with the skies. 

So breath'd the seraph, as it rose 

On its aerial wing. 
To seek again the loved repose 
A life of peace will bring ; 

Through liquid air 

It wends its way, 

Rejoiced to share 

A cloudless day 
In climes where love and harmony would join 
Around etemal years, eternal joys to twine. 

Time hurried on, and hopes and fears 

Arose and fell by turns. 
As mirth would raise, or buming tears 
Depress, the soul of Burns. 

Th' oppressor's wrong 
His soul would spurn. 
The proud man's scorn 
He would retum. 
In tones which made oppression stand at bay. 
And writhe beneath the smart his growing lines 
convey. 

He strikes the patriot's stirring chord. 

And Bruce assumes command ; 
He calls, and hell's dark dreaded lord 
Appears at his command ; 

'Mid spectres slim 

His pipe he blows. 

While corpses grim. 

With lights, disclose 
A motley group of hags, on broomsticks prancing. 
And mid unholy sights, to devil's music dancing. 
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But when of gentle love he sung, 

The fairest leaned to hear 
The tones which, from his silvery tongue, 
Would steal from juy a tear ; 

His Highland maid. 

His bonnie Jean, 

By Burns arrayed 

Stands each a queen, 
Whose name in future times will proudly shine 
'Mid the undying fame which Burns encircles thine. 



But who can speak what Bums has done ? 

Great nature was his guide — 
He sung the glories of the sun, 
The blushes of his bride ; 

The mountain grey, 
The painted flower, 
The opening day. 
The midnight hour, 
Live in his bright, his glowing lines by turns, 
And Scotland claims the bard, and Nature claims her 
Burns. 



J. M*INTYRE. 
Written for the Annivenary of Burns. 



Friends of the muse, 'tis Scotia's proudest boast, 
Here in her mountain home, the land of song 

She chums of patriot hearts a countless host, 
With every virtue that make nations strong. 

Strong in their love of right, opposing wrong 
From inward faction, or from outward power 

May all that's glorious still to her belong. 
And art and science every blessing shower 
On Scotland's honour'd sons, till time's last fleeting 
hour. 

Who spoke the language of the Scottish heart 
And nursed its spirits in the sons of toil ? 

Who fill'd the poet's highest, noblest part, 
That leads such honour to his native soil ? 

Who sneer'd at idiot pomp's vain glittering spoil 
And sang exultingly the great and good. 

Regardless of the lordling's frown or smile ? 
Who tuned his country's lyre in every mood. 
With all his soul on fire or courage unsubdued ? 

Answer ye snow-clad mountains, round whose head 
The storm-spirits shriek in furious play ; 

Ye sonny hedge-walks, and ye lonely glades, 
Enchanting spots where love delights to stray ; 



Ye fairy-haunted glens, ye castles gray— 
To you the poetic eye enraptured turns — 

Have ye not ccho'd his time-honour'd lay ; 
Even yonder tomb where sweet affection mourns. 
All, all proclaim thy power, thy fame immortal Burns. 

The muses found him in a lonely shed. 
Type of the thistle and its wintry clime ; 

Poor superstition heard his voice and fled 
A withered mockery for aftertime. 

In freedom's battles shall his words sublime 
Still fall like mildew on corruption's soul, 

And ** Scots wha hae " shall be the rallying hymn 
For future patriots spurning base control 
And fame with glory's de^s his burning thoughts 
control. 

True fame is only theirs who can survey 

Beauty in nature, with a soul reflned. 
Systems may fall, and millions pass away 

The bard's great altars are yet left behind ; 
Their strains we hear upon the passing wind, 

In all our walks their images appear ; 
The vast outpourings of a gifted mind, 

'Twas through the storms of a thousand years, 

Fresh as the virgin blooms great genius ever wears. 



JOHN MITCHELL. 

Ode to the Memory of Burns at the anniversary held in the house of Mr. Charles Hood, Littw^, 

on 24th fanuary, 1S40, 



Scotsmen ! we are met to celebrate 
A name even distant lands hold dear. 

Whose varied genius dared create 
What makes our mirth, or claims a tear. 



Tho' bred within a " turfcn bield " 
His eye the vast creation scann'd ; 

And nature to his sight revealed 

Her features stern — her features bland. 
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Around the peasant's lowly shed 

With truth his magic hints he threw ; 
The tyrant on his thorny bed 

His daring hand sublimely drew ; 
The daisy gemmed with morning dew 

He saw oeneath his ploughshare lie, 
And from its fate a novel drew 

Pregnant with truth's unfading eye. 

The rose upon the thorny tree, 

Waves sweeter when we list his song ; 
And on his deep-toned minstrelsy 

The graces in attendance hang. 
The mountain grey, the pathless sea, 

The steep down torrent's dashing force 
Youth sporting on a flowery lea 

Aye tracing sorrow to its source. 

Live in his glowing lines, and tell 

The rapt emotions of his soul, 
Which proudly rose on music's swell 

Beyond cold leaden earth's control. 
Edina's towers live in his song, 

Clyde's winding shores confer his pen ; 
Doon gently glides his lines among, 

And Ayr s twa brigs converse like men. 

O'er man his ** Twa Dogs " moralize 

As glibly as they had oeen bred. 
Beneath some sage whose learned eyes 

The human heart had deeply read. 
He saw a mouse's slender nest 

Swept on before November's blast. 
And words in pity's tear-drops drest 

On time's eternal page he cast. 

When laughter-loving mirth inspires 

His fitful pen, do we not laugh ? 
When gude Scotch drink his bosom fires, 

Wha wud'na wi' his hardship quaff? 
When hell's grim hordes, on mirth intent. 

In haunted Alloway convened. 
Why Burns his Tam o' Shanter sent 

To see the movements of each fiend. 

And horror giving sights were there, 
Such as bauld Tam alone could tell, 

Mid lights which on the murky air 
Gleam'd horribly — a mimic hell. 



Nannie, robed in a cutty sark 

O' Paisley ham, lap, danced and sung. 
And o'er the brains o Burns's clerk 

Her soul bewitching cantrips flung. 

For Nannie's half-hid charms stole o*er 

Fame's senses, who enraptured saw 
The latitude which fools explore 

When poaching on the moral law. 
Rapt visions of forbidden joys 

Upon his heated fancy broke ; 
When fearlessly, amid the noise 

Of revelry and unsunn'd joke. 

He bawled out, " Weel done, cutty sark ; 

When sudden as the lightning's gleam 
Kirk Alloway was left as dark. 

As sullen Lethe's turgid stream, 
With whip and spur Tam takes the road. 

But what could whip and spur avail. 
When such like kelpies were abroad. 

In saving of his grey mare's tail ? 

But let us change the scene to love. 

And Bums' delights to revel there ; 
And oft the stirring chords that move 

Our warmest hopes, or claim our care. 
Drop from his pen like seraph's sounds 

At eve when wind has died away ; 
And raise the soul beyond the bounds 

Prescribed to man's inferior clay. 

Whate'er he names lives in his song — 

The good, the great, the fair, the gay — 
The stream that glides our vales among 

The new bom morning's earliest ray. 
Our hills that overlook the storm 

He takes and bends them to his will ; 
The blue-eyed maiden's faultless form. 

Whose smile bids angry rage he still. 

All finds in his creative mind 

A germ that never will decay. 
Till Time his office has resigned. 

And seeks repose in endless day. 
Then when we meet to celebrate 

A name that dark oblivion spurns. 
Let heart and tongue reverberate 

With honest pride, the name of Bums. 
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ROBERT STEWART. 

Monody on the Burns*s Festival. 
Oh the Festival held on the Banks of the Doon^ 6th August ^ 1864^ in honour of our National Poet. 



This day we've set apart to meet 

In honour of a man, 
Who, tho' wrapt in his winding sheet, 

Lives in every Ian' ; 

And thousands have come here to view 
The spot where he was bom, 

And where he lilted at the plough, 
And sweetly blew his horn. 

His horn o* fame, his horn o' fame 
Has spread the world athwart, 

And kindled a poetic flame 
In many a noble heart. 

Yea, Scotland, thou mayst proudly claim 
Thy Campbell and thy Scott ; 

But Burns is an immortal name 
That canna be forgot. 

His Duncan Gray, Maggie's scorn. 
His Man's a Man for a' that, 

Tell me he was a poet born. 
His Jolly Beggars shew that. 

His Mountain Daisy blooming fair 

Upon the furrow^d land. 
His page upon the banks o' Ayr 

Portray a master hand. 

Yes, Burns, I rank thee as the first 

Of all the chosen few 
That Caledonia's Muse has nurs'd 

Upon the mountains blue. 



I rank thee first of every age. 

Of every land thy bajrs — 
Proclaim thee foremost on the stage 

For free unfetter'd lays. 

Nor time, nor tide, can stem the rage 

Of thy wide spreading fame. 
While lord and peasant, youth and age. 

Adore thy honour'd name. 

Nor critics* tongues can cast a gloom 

Across thy jgolden lines ; 
Thou'st left aTOon thy hallow'd tomb 

A name that ever shines. 

Nor can I place one song aboon 

Another thou hast given. 
Thy Bonnie Jean, thy Banks o' Doon, 

And Mary now in Heaven. 

Have woven wreaths that stamp thy fame 

Immortal on this earth ; 
Yea, thousands idolise the name. 

And glory in thy birth. 

Thy Scot's wha ha'e, thy sang o' death, 

Proclaim thy genius true ; 
WTiile Tam o' Shanter twines the wreath 

That binds thy laurl'd brow. 

Wliilc sun and moon and stars exist. 
While day from night returns, 

Scotsmen hail the day that blest 
Them with the name o' Bums. 



JOHN MITCHELL. 

After visiting Burns*s Festival^ 1844. 
Extract. 



Peasant Bard I thy childhood never 
Dreamed that on Doon's banks — blest river — 
Lords and ladies fair would name thee 
First of Scotland's bards, and claim thee 
As the stem round which are wreathed 
Flowers that Nature's hand bequeathed, 
And which thou, tho' rich the treasure. 
Gave to song in boundless measure. 



Born to toil, thy keen disceming 
Needed not a college learning 
To inscribe on thy bright pages 
What will flourish green for ages. 
Beauty thou hast truly painlc<l ; 
Love, thy magic touch has sainted ; 
While oppression, iron-hearted. 
Owned her portrait just, and started. 
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0*er our vales and o'er our mountains, 
Round our sweetly gurgling fountains, 
Burns has twined the flowers together 
That the Scot will ne*er see wither. 
He has sung in accents thrilling, 
How, within the cottar*s dwelling, 
Innocence and peace were blended 
Round the hearths that love befriended. 



Sacred name ! will Doon — sweet river ! — 

From that name be parted ever ? 

No ! ere they be disunited, 

Earth's last floweret will be blighted. 

In our hearts then let us wear him ; 

Ages yet unborn will cheer him ; 

And when we above us set thee. 

Burns ! what Scotsman will foi^et thee ! 



WILLIAM M*NICOL. 

Composed for Robert Bums' s Anniversary, 
Air. — "There's nae luck about the House." 



Though ilka bard should show their works. 
And court the Muse wi' speed ; 

There's not a bard now in our isle. 
Since Rabbie Burns is dead. 

There's nae bard can court the Muse, 

There's nae bard ava ; 
There's nae bard can court the Muse, 

Since Rabbie Burns' awa. 

On Ayr's sweet banks he aft did rove ; 

An tun'd his aiten reed ; 
There's scarce a bard was ever kent 

Since Rabbie Burns is dead. 

There's nae bard, etc. 

The clergys' fault fu' weel he kent. 

An' show'd their horrid greed ; 
There's not a bard could show mair sense 

Since Rabbie Burns is dead. 

There's nae bard, etc. 

If a Tannahill and Wilson brave 

Could climb the hill wi' speed. 
But a' their works that they have shown 

Were not like Burns that's dead. 
There's nae bard, etc. 



It's Ferguson, if he had liv'd, 

Which Burns to us did own. 
He would have shown bright as a star 

An' held in high renown. 

There's nae bard, etc. 

Our Allan Ramsay was a bard 

Has shown us gude an' ill ; 
Has shown the way how to compose 

To climb Parnassus' hill. 

There's nae bard, etc. 

Lord Byron an' Sir Walter Scott 
Have shown their nat'ral turns ; 

But a' their works that they have shown 
Could ne'er compete wi' Bums. 

There's nae bard, etc. 

Wi' three times three come gi'e us cheers 
To bards that bear the sway ; 

Wi' three times three come gi*e us cheers 
An' make a loud hurra I 

There's nae bard, etc. 



ANDREW PARK. 

For the Anniversary of the birth of Robert Bums, 

Tune.— "Cauld Kail." 

Written for the Caledonian Society, London, and dedicated to John Bousher^ originator of thai Societjr. 



Brave Scotland — freedom's throne on earth ! 

A bumper to thy glory ; 
This day thy matchless Bard had birth 

So famed in song and story. 
Where'er thy mountain sons may stray 

Thou'st thrown thy magic round them, 
And on thy ever hallo w'd day — 

In kindred love hast bound them. 



He nobly walked behind the plough 

And gazed entranc'd on nature. 
While genius grac'd his noble brow 

And play'd m every feature ! 
For then inspired by glowing songs 

By ** Bruce " or ** HighUnd Mary," 
The minstrel birds in joyous throng 

Around their Bard would tarry. 
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Bat waes my heart ! he sings nae mair 

In strains o' joy or sorrow, 
Though on the bonny banks o' Ayr, 

His spirit smiles each morrow ! 
And Scotia's Muse— enthroned on high- 

The great, the gentle-hearted ! 
Sits with the tear-drop in her eye, 

And mourns her Bard departed. 

O sacred land of gallant men ! 

Of maidens unassuming ! 
Who dwell obscure by loch and glen 

Wnere still the thistle's blooming. 



How well has Bums rehearsed your praise 
Among your cloud -crown'd mountains. 

Then fill the sparkling goblet high} 

And let no discord stain it — 
Let joy illume each manly eye 

While to the dregs we drain it 
To Bums ! to Burns ! the King of Song ! 

Whose lyre will charm all ages ; 
Mirth, wisdom, love and satire strong 

Adorn his deathless pages. 



JOHN MITCHELL. 
Lines written for Burns' s Anniversary^ February ^ i8jo. 



Wha hasna heard o' bonny Doon, 

Whose '* banks and braes" men will revere ; 
While Time wi* our auld earth gaes roun', 

An Scotland can a thistle rear. 
For on its banks a bard o' fame, 

In rapt emotion aft would stray. 
To weave the lays that blends its name. 

To songs that ne'er will know decay. 

Lang had it wandered to the sea. 
Thro' vales unnoticed and unknovm. 

Till Burns arose, then melody 
Stood forth and claimed it as her own. 



And now in cot and lordly ha', 
Bv young and auld the Doon is sung ; 

And Scotland lang will croosely craw, 
O' him wha to Uie lyre it strung. 

Short was his race in life's rough stage. 

But on his track the pearls lie ; 
That Fame inscribed has on her page, 

In colours that will Time defy. 
And while the Doon rolls to the sea, 

Thro' vales and level lawns by turns ; 
Its name, its fame inscribed will be. 

Around the brow o' Robin Burns. 



JOHN MITCHELL. 
Lines written for Bums^s Anniversary^ January^ 18^2. 



Time wrote no wrinkles on his brow. 

Who gave our hills and vales ta fame ; 
Who won, while following the plough, 

A hallowed, a ne'er dying name. 
In manhood's prime Death laid him low. 

But Fame around his name has twined 
The wreaths that will, while oceans flow. 

To Scotland's darling bard be joined. 

The cot where first he saw the light 
Still stands, and men of high decree 

From distant lands, come wiih delight. 
The humble domicile to see. 



Unnoticed Doon for ages rolled. 
Thro' sylvan vales ; but now its name 

On ev'ry Scotsman's heart is scrolled. 
And floats far on the wings of Fame. 

But where is he whose magic lyre, 

Our hills and vales to music wove ; 
Who poured into our breasts the Are 

That lights the soul to peace and love ? 
He lies beneath the sod, the bard 

Whose matchless lays oblivion spurns ; 
And Time, to his last hour, will guard 

The name ! the fame ! of Robin Burns. 
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JOHN M'GREGOR. 
Verses in Honour of Bums, 



Who would be a Poet, and values the name, 

Will freely partake of the genial plow ; 
We cannot award any rival the claim, 

Unless that his feelings with ecstacy flow. 
Who would be responsive with credit and love, 

Will wake and give ear to the generous call ; 
Arise thou, O Scotia ! in fellowship move, 

And bring forth effusions the fairest of all. 

A debt of high honour will Britain discharge, 

By a festive, a welcome, a fervid display ; 
And filled with devotion, the circle enlarge. 

Of the national will in a luminous way. 
Assertion and gratitude forming our choice. 

To render our service we joyful appear ; 
We bound with the current, unite and rejoice. 

To utter our plaudits with friendship sincere. 

This era shall muster the bards of our isle. 

And awaken the harps of a minstrel band ; 
The Muse around them will cheerfully smile. 

And evince their regard by a helping hand. 
As a monarch, when loved, and placed on his throne, 

Men proffer their homage and shout in his praise ; 
The authors of sone shall exult to make known. 

The strength of their soul in the best of their lays. 

He gave a new power to the heart of the nation, 

A mighty impulse by the force of his muse ; 
The people enrapt with his bold invocation, 

Were caught with his logic and swayed by his views. 
An attachment was formed, that chain is unbroken. 

Though his mortal existence hath vanished away ; 
And mark this communion a sensible token, 

That the energy broken is not to decay. 

His task to the world was his pleasure to know. 
Who strove to perform it with wisdom and pride ; 

As his province in, his worth seemed to grow, 
In depth and expansion to charm and abide. 



Endowed with rare courage to face every foe. 
With tyrants and bigots in combat, and chide 

The evil, the folly, the suffering to show. 
He flung round his ire like a hurricane tide. 

We gladly acknowledge the worth he displayed. 

We ponder aright on the good he has wrought ; 
His mission of glory he never betrayed, 

While many encounters he manfully fought. 
He toiled to establish fair liberty's power. 

Ever dauntless to struggle for freedom of mind ; 
He taught it was weakness to languish and cower, 

Amidst any craft of an arrogant kind. 

The gifts of his nature our kindred inspire. 

The jubilee now held is a noble design ; 
The amount of his fire, by the dint of his lyre. 

Awakens a pathos, a concord desire. 
With grateful sensations that swell and prevail. 

With rapture sublime, unstained with alloy ; 
Our sire to remember, his memory to hail, 

W^e gather and mingle with fervour and joy. 

Hurra ! for the spirit his works have produced, 

Hurra for their value so dear to the soul ; 
Away with the minions who madly traduced. 

The wonderful organ they could not control. 
The nation was struck with an image so bright. 

The sordid were wounded who whined and rebelled ; 
But firm and unbending and lofty the flight. 

He censured the wrongs he with sorrow beheld. 

Hurra ! for the progress of all that is right. 

Hurra for the triumph already obtained ; 
May virtue with splendour, and justice with might, 

Be nurtured with care and for ever maintained. 
Let the duties, emotions and practice of life. 

Be wedded with reason and manly good will ; 
And gross superstition, corruption and strife, 

Be banish^ afar by our valour and skill. 



ALEXANDER BROWN. 
On Bums's Centeftary. 



What ear in Scotland has not heard 
Of Scotia's greatest, sweetest Bard, 
Wha, by the magic of his pen 
Moved every native hill and glen ! 

Young hearts are merry, merrier grew. 
And songsters were inspired anew ; 



Age saw in print her mither tongue. 
And felt as if her heart were young. 
Looked up and smiled, forgot her eild. 
And song resounded throue;h the beild ; 
While sage musicians caught the fire. 
And loftier strains rose from the lyre. 
The cottar, in his lowly cot, 
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Sat more contented with his lot ; 
* While youngsters round, with youthful glow, 
Struck up ** John Anderson my jo," 
Till lordly musicians caught the strain 
Which stirred their hearts and made them fain. 
And halls resounded with the tune 
•* Ye Banks and Braes o' bonnie Doon." 
Dull vacant minds, who seldom took 
An interest in a printed book, 
8hook off their sloth, pricked up their lugs. 
And read a crack between ** Twa Dogs.' 

And young heads, gi'en to idle banter. 

Sat down and read of *' Tarn o' Shanter." 

Young lasses, wha had little time 

For reading either prose or rhyme. 

Would ste^ a look when at the wheel 

At some love sang they likit weel, 

The shrewd gudewife guessed as she passed 

What made their fingers spin so fast. 

The herd boy on the flow*ry lea 

Who used to chase the honey bee. 

Sat down with pleasure on the rigs 



And read a crack between *'Two Brigs," 

Then rising with a blyther look, 

Wished he might live to write a book ; 

Yes ; and the lonely shepherd too. 

When a' his Hock were full in view, 

Would stretch his limbs upon the heather. 

And read o' Mailie and her tether ; 

Though she was naething but a beast 

He felt some pity in his breast — 

The picture was sae truly drawn 

Nae wonder though a tear had fa'en. 

The school-boy in a creepie drew 

And spelt and read *' Tam Tamson " through ; 

And sports upon the village green 

Were left for those of " Hallow-c'en." 

Why thus alone the past portray ! 
The Bard still holds his potent sway ; 
His melting strains shall still be sung 
While Scotia has her native tongue ; 
Thus grief again to pleasure turns 
In these she has a living Burns. 



DUNCAN M*NEIL. 
Written for Bums's Centenary^ January ^jM, i8s9' 



Now let us a* be happy lads 

And sing wi' muckle glee. 
The centenary o' Robin Burns 

Again we'll never see ; 
Then sing, O sing his bonnie songs 

Until our hearts grow warm. 
For o'er the sangs a Robin Bums 

There hangs a magic charm. 

Chorus — 

Sae sweetly, sae sweetly 
They sooth us when m woe, 

They open up the heart to love, 
And make our pity flow. 

There is nae sangs like Robin's sangs, 

Sae bonnie and sae sweet, 
They mak' us laugh, they mak' us sad. 

And whiles they mak' us greet. 
They mak' the honest man be proud. 

The knave to turn wi' shame ; 



Then sing the sangs o' Robin Bums, 
Our hearts they will inflame. 

Sae sweetly, etc. 

Baith men o' sense and men o' worth. 

Good Scotchmen, leal and true, 
Ha'e tried to reach the throne o' Bums, 

But never got in view. 
Gae read in Burns where'er ye will — 

In truth ye'll no gan^ wrang. 
There ye a' a lesson guid may leara 

Frae poem and frae sang. 

Sae sweetly, etc 

He wisna duke, he wisna lord, 

But humble, like yersel'. 
Then why should he not happy be 

Until our hearts doth swell. 
Then let the sang and joke gae roun', 

Sae merrily in turns. 
In honour to the bard so dear. 

The noble Robin Bums. 

Sae sweetly, etc. 
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JOHN M'GREGOR. 
In celebration of Burns^s Centenary, 



When mental faculties with glorious might 
Are lovingly and usefully applied, 

Imparting knowledge, yielding vast delight, 
Who would not & fraternally allied ? 

When sterling probity her course maintains. 
And men unite that power to represent ; 

A sacred influence o'er the prospect reigns, 
To bless and consecrate the labour spent. 

Amidst our demonstrations of regard. 
Many peculiar sympathies combine. 

To rouse affections due our noble bard 

Whose captivating powers so brightly shine. 

Behold the grand result of this pursuit ! 

How many thousands on his natal day 
Awake, assemble, that his high repute 

May be resounded with attention gay. 



Of these great merits proud are we to boast, 
And prove fidelity with ardent zeal ; 

Though with the view, in transport we are lost, 
And our exertions in accordance faiL 

O ! may our brotherhood from year to 3rear 
Extend and flourish — sense and joy display — 

Come ! give one hearty, social, gratefal cheer 
In honour of this memorable day. 

Much real substantial good will bound and flow 
From this infusion — the delightful scene ; 

More friendly intercourse, expand and grow. 
Maturely blossom, and with success reign. 

One other cheer upon the faith that we 
Adhere to virtue we so much admire. 

And from this hour, resolve and vow to be 
Patrons of friendship, with a warm desire. 



REV. WILLIAM BUCHANAN. 



Bums's Centenary, 



What means this ringing Jubilee ? 

This psean of acclaim. 
That sweeps around from sea to sea, 

A swelling surge of fame ? 
Have British legions won the day 

'Mid deadly fire and fight. 
On fields of honour far away. 

That shine this festal light ? 

Bright be the guerdon of the brave. 

And choice their garlands wove, 
Whose matchless arm defied the grave 

Where furious squadrons strove ! 
Not for such warriors* brows elate. 

To-day are chaplets wrought ; 
The hero whom we celebrate 

A champion was of thought. 

We hail the name of him whose birth, 

One hundred years ago. 
Has taught his brothers o'er the earth 

To think, to feel, to glow ; 
Whose independent spirit fires 

In countless thousands now ; 
Ay, and will burn till Truth expires 

That Roman from the plough ! 



Who spurned the falsehoods of Pretence, 

The insolence of Pride, 
Who measured men by Worth and Sense 

And not by mere outside ; 
Who from the mob that worshipped state 

Turned to the sterling few. 
That honoured — what alone is great — 

The good, the just, the true. 

Who round the lot of lowly life 

Has warmth and beauty flung ; 
Who shared its pleasures, cares and strife. 

And as he found them, sung ; 
Who in his own brief chequered course 

Proved that through fortune's ban ; 
Goes far — too far — it need not force 

Real manhood from a man. 

The story. Burns, a tale unfolds. 

As thrilling as thy song ; 
Oh that the age which now beholds 

Might hate the crying wrong 1 
The cold neglect, contemptuous airs. 

The cruel callous sneers. 
Proud dulness towards genius bears ; 

And worse mayhap, the tears. 
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The maudlin tears which only fall 

As soon as men are dead, 
And flow, full-coursing, down the pall 

Of bards who vranted bread ; 
Those hypocritic tears accursed, 

So like their ways and doom, 
Men used to kill the prophets first 

And garnished next their tomb ! 

Away, away, the ignoble train I 

What duty have they here ? 
Could ever poet's ardent strain 

Reach to their frozen ear ? 
Could Intellect's bright flashing beam 

Their barren being start ? 
Can Feeling's glorious healing stream 

Run rushing through their heart ? 

But come, all men, true human-souled, 

Whatever your degree. 
Men formed of honest Nature's mould, 

And like that Nature free. 
When love, and hate, and pity's yearn. 

And gladness sway by turns, 
For ye, indeed, should croMm the cairn, 

The towering cairn of Burns ! 

He gave a voice to every mood, 

A tongue to every scene ; 
His scorn fell like a lashing flood 

Electric wit between. 
And Satire's blast, rough roaring loud. 

Came on with driving hail, 
How shrunk the shivering liar, cowed, 

Behind his rotten pale 1 

But humble Hope and Virtue pure. 

And Faith, divinely calm. 
In his affection stood serene 

And poured their holy psalm. 
Alike from Loudoun's manse of love, 

Or cottar's kitchen hall. 
And breathed their souls to One above — 

The Father of us all. 

The truly reverend he revered. 

Who lived, not lipj^d, their creed ; 
Who served the God they fell and feared 

By righteous word and deed ; 
Not till in Scotland's hv)niestcads fair 

Devotion's lamp grows dim. 
Can die the fervour of that prayer. 

The music of that hymn ? 

No, no, ye shallow sceptic crew, 

*Tis false what bigots say ; 
Our Poet was as far from you 

As from the night the day. 



That spark of his most awful dower, 

To feeble mortals given, 
In every calmer, loftier hour, 

Leapt to its native heaven. 

And yet how lambently it shone 

To cheer our human sight — 
To clasp the world in one broad zone 

Of pure and living light. 
Bathed in its lustre, O now sweet. 

The wild flowers round us spread ! 
The mountain daisy at our feet 

Lifts up its modest head. 

The birds sing blyther on the tree, 

Or twitter in the brake ; 
The bees, they hum more busily 

And sweeter honey make ; 
Fairies foot lighter on the lea. 

And dress in gayer green, 
Fate wears familiar mystery 

When he holds Hallowe'en. 

His lyrics stir our British blood 

Wherever Britons toil. 
Felling the far Canadian wood. 

Digging th' Australian soil ; 
Where Northern Winters hold their reign. 

Or Eastern Summers long, 
They bind our sons in one grand chain 

Of sentiment and song. 

The soldier once by conquest led — 

So old historians write — 
Slept with ** his Homer " 'neath his head 

To nerve him for the fight ; 
Wherever Freedom's battle fought. 

And patriots seek the fray, 
TheyMl rouse them to their trumpet note. 

Heroic ** Scots what hae." 

Hail Scotia's Bard 1 long shall be felt 

That lyre so many stringed. 
To soothe, to madden, or to melt, 

What words like his are winged. 
One age, and can we deem it bard 

That but our Burns appears I 
Nay, men are blest with such a bard 

Once in a thousand years ! 

For he shall live, and still live on. 

When all those years are past ; 
While harvests wave, while rivers run. 

While |).ing> and passiims last ; 
He'll l>e till Nat art's final hour 

Looks wan in Nature's face, 
A Name, a Presence, and a Power 

To move the human race ! 
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MRS. MARGARET LAIRD M'LEOD.^ 
Lines on the Festival in Honour of Bums. 



Auspicious day ! a nation hails thy light, 
And *neath the lordly roofs, the lordly towers, 
Both peer and peasant with glad heart unite, 
To spend in festive mirth thine evening hovers ; 
The lyre awakes, the costly banquet's spread, 
Old Scotia's thistle proudly waves his head. 

But why this wintry day with plaudits hail. 
When the rude blast sweeps o'er the sterile vale ; 
Why far and near, from Thames to Moray's strand. 
This carnival of joy throughout the land ? 
Hark ! from the mossy banks and flowery braes. 
Where Doon in lone meandering beauty strays ; 
From Irvine's woods, where loud the west wind sighs, 
The coral voice of stream and sea replies. 

Hail ! natal day. Yon winter's sun 
Twice fifty times his race hath run ; 
Twice fifty times the holly thorn. 
Its bunch of berries bright hath worn, 
Since Colia's gifted son was born. 
His childhoo(rs home, yon lonely cot. 
His heritage, the poor man's lot ; 
Yet though around his cradle bed 
No honours wait, no menials tread, 
Lo ! Genius there with pinion spread. 
The bay leaf twines around his>head ; 
She courts no pomp nor titled line. 
Gold cannot win her gift divine ; 
The diamond gleams in earth's dark mines, 
Not on the mountain's brow it shines ; 
The pearl lies hid in ocean's cave. 
Not borne upon the crested wave. 

And fondly gazing on their infant fair, 
Beneath that cottage roof a virtuous pair ; 
Thrills the young mother's heart with holy joy, 
While to her heart she clasps her first-born boy ; 
And love paternal breathes the earnest prayer. 
That heaven the precious gift may bless and spare. 
Oh ! had prophetic voice this day revealed. 
How had their bosoms with proud rapture thrilled ; 
What ! when a hundred years had passed away, 
Shall Scotia to this hour proud homage pay ; 
Fair Albion too, shall she, to grace the day, 



Her roses twine and wake the minstrel's lay ; 
Yea, in the forest's depths, beyond the sea. 
Shall this young peasant's birth remembered be. 

A few more years, and now a stripling grown. 

For lively wit he 'mid his compeers shone ; 

His daily duties call for daily toil, 

To guide the plough or sow the ready soil. 

To nil his longing soul with learning's store. 

No classic halls unfold their ancient lore ; 

Yet, still from morn till twilight gray, 

Midst Nature's charms he spends the toilsome day. 

Drinks from Castalian founts on hill and lea. 

Drinks deep, and with '*wild warbling wood>notes" 

free, 
Breathes in impassioned tones love's raptured lay. 
Beneath the milk-white thorn when fades the day ; 
Or sweetly plaintive sings by bonny Doon, 
Of joys delusive vanished all too soon ; 
Now magic strains the wondering soul entrance. 
Beside the haunted kirk where witches come to dance ; 
Anon the lark's glad carol warbling gay, 
While fairies trip beneath the pale moon's ray ; 
Now martial tones, the plaided warrior fires. 
Now Freedom's song, the patriot heart inspires ; 
But sweeter, nobler, for the strains ascend, 
From 'neath the cottar's roof where suppliants bend, 
A household met to worship Heaven's great King ; 
While Hope exultant spreads her radiant wing, 
Soars upward, and anticipates the day, 
When toils and trials shall have passed away. 

Oh had the muse still drank Siloah's fount. 
And with the God-man trod on Salem's mount ; 
We should not mourn the faults that stain thy name, 
Unnerved thy manhood, dimmed thy growing fame. 
We should have seen thee spurn the flowing bowl ! 
Which fixed thy passions, stung thine inmost soul : 
Alas ! too soon thy harp to silence hung. 
Too soon the sorrowing winds thy requiem sung ; 
Yet scarcely bending o^r thine early tomb. 
Where thy proud laurels ever verdant bloom ; 
Thy country hails each birthday that returns. 
And when a century's past, stiU honour Bums. 



* Mrs. M'l^od, the composer of this and many more very superior poems, whose maiden name was Miss Margaret Thoai»oa 
I^ird, was bom 5th November 1810, and died i8th January, 1869. Her father was Mr. James Laird, ironfoander. New Sneddon 
Street, Paisley. In 1842 Miss Laird married the late Rev. John M'Leod. of the West Free Church, Alloa, who died vjl\i Novem- 
ber, 1875. Their only surviving child is Mrs. M. H. M'Leod, who resides at Manse Place. Inverness. From an early age this 
very highly gifted lady, besides being an able artist, devoted herself successfully to the study of literature and the cultore of the 
muse. Her prose and poetic efforts, which were numerous, have not as vet been collected and printed and given to the public in 
that form. In my young days, I had not the pleasure of knowing Miss Laird, but among my acquaintances, when spoken of. she 
was always with the highest respect and admiration, invariably called by every one " The great Miss Laird," to distlngtuah her from 
others of the same name. 
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Sing o' Scotland and her lyre. 
Mountain, river, vale and glen ; 

Lassies fair, and sons of fire. 
Sing o' Bums, the pride o* men. 



THOMAS JOHNSTONE. 

Bums*s Centenary, 

Fraught wi* pow*r, his muse how ready, 
Wr her lyre sweet in tune ; 

Humour, or devotion steady, 
Rapture like the glow of noon. 



Time, thy flight still o*er us stealing, 
Telh a hundred years are gone ; 

Since first breathed, in lowly shieling, 
Pride of Scotland's minstrel's train. 

Trained to rustic toil and pleasure, 
Hale and stark, in feeling warm ; 

Soon his love-born, glowing measure, 
Dwelt on woman's dearest charms. 

Sweet her love, fair form and features. 
Fixed his soul's pathetic glow ; 

Charm 'd he crown d her pride o' nature, 
Man, he deeply learned to know. 

Grieved that man, placed in dominion, 
Should his lowly fellow spurn ; 

Marring progress and sweet union, 
Joys so dear when friendships bum. 



Fired wi* patriotic glory, 

Brave for Scotland's weal he sung ; 
Onward to a death-bed gory. 

Ere enslaved or suffer wrong. 

By ilk bumie wimpling bonnie. 
In green vale and flow'ry glen ; 

He felt joys, saw beauties monie, 
Far beyond a' minstrel's ken. 

In the lowly cot's devotion. 

When cauld thoughts mair pore arise ; 
True his soul, wi' deep emotion, 

Scann'd auld Scotland's dearest ties. 

Time has made his worth mair dearer, 
Deathless fame yet fills her um ; 

No a heart-warm strain can peer her. 
Soul inspiring muse o' Burns. 



JOHN SHAW. 

Musings — Bums^s Centenary, 
On the Night of 2Sth January ^ '^59* 



Bard of Scotland ! can thy vision 
Pierce the wide extent of space. 

And survey, from heights elysian. 
Earth, thy former dwelling-place. 

Canst thou mark thy native country — 
See her children far and wide. 

Gathering now, thy name to honour, 
Poet of the nation's pride ? 

Do'st thou see the reverent homage, 
Hearest thou the loud acclaim 

Which from all these gathered thousands. 
Greet the mention of thy name? 

All such questionings may be foolish. 
But I would believe to-night. 

That thine eyes behold things earthly. 
And take pleasure to the sight. 

That amid thy communings 
With the great departed ones — 

Homer, Shakespeare, Dante, Milton — 
Thou remembercst Scotland's sons. 



That thou knowest well thy country's 
Pride in thee, thy works and fame. 

All the honours heaped upon thee. 
All the glory of thy name. 

And, perhaps, thy spirit seeth 
Not alone these gatherings proud ; 

Heareth not alone orations 
Spoken to the applauding crowd. 

But, it may be, thou beholdest 

Lonely watchers such as I, 
Who, in solitude and silence, 

Now recall thy memory ; 

Think of thee, thy life, thy genius, 
All thou wast and might'st have been — 

All thy youth's bright hopes and labours- 
All thy manhood's suffering keen. 

All thy struggles, errors, triumphs — 
All thy thoughts and words of power — 

All thy fame's grand culmination, 
In this centenary hour. 
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Could I call thee for a season 
From thy present dwelling place, 

And in spirit and in meekness 
Commune with thee face to face. 

I would seek to learn the secret 
Which preserved through weary days, 

Through lifers hardships, griefs and trials, 
Through its cold and selfish ways, 

All thy soul's first bounding fullness, 
Youthful freshness, vigour, bloom, 

Gladdening all thy chequered journey. 
Shining through the deepest gloom. 

From thy childhood have I wondered 
O'er this sad world's wrongs and woes. 

And through youth and manhood pondered 
How to bring about their close. 

But I feel my spirit sliding 
From its wanderings after truth ; 

Selfish doubts and fears are hiding 
From my eyes the dreams of youth. 

Petty cares, and jo)rs, and sorrows. 

Poverty's unconquered bar. 
Hold my soul in iron thraldom. 

And my onward progress mar. 



While I sit in musing, sadness 
Comes the happiest of yore. 

Comes the glory and the gladness. 
Youthful confidence and power. 

Comes the vision bright and holy, 
Comes the purpose firm and high. 

Faith and hope, still fearing neither 
Life nor deaUi nor mortal eye. 

But I fear to-morrow's coming, 
With its narrow round of cares. 

Fear man's hard and selfish scheming 
Creeping o'er me unawares. 

Help me thou great Bard of Nature ! 

Strengthen now my failing heart — 
Lead my faltering footsteps onward, 

Loftier aims and hopes impart. 

In the name of thine own Scotland, 
Of her sons thou once did love, 

I appeal to thee this evening. 
Send me succour from above. 

But I know such prayers are useless ; 

Turn I must to God alone ; 
Bow my head in sad submission. 

Strive to say, ** Thy will be done.'* 



JOHN HUTCHISON MILLAR. 



Bums, 



When thou didst leave this undeserving world. 
The Doric harp was laid upon thy grave. 
And since hath lain untouched ; no one has dared 
To cast their fingers o'er its sacred strings ! 
The spirit of thy own creation still 
Wakens its chords unquestioned, and alone. 
• *..... 

And who would say he err'd ? O come and see 
Thy brother's death-bed ! and with quenched pride 



Behold the form of one who moved the world ! 
His eyes'grow dim with stretching them beyond 
This earth's short limit, and he saw death come 
To cut him down, while yet within his prime ; 
With purpose then to all but him unknovm. 
He stretched his arms aloft, and with a bound 
Fell in the arms of death ; there to forget 
The sickening world of hypocrisy. 



JOHN ROSS MCGREGOR. 
Ode— In Memoriam — Paisley Bums Chtb Anniversary^ 2^th /anuary^ '^5' 



Hail I Scotia's Bard ! hail royal son of song ! 

The hills and valleys of all lands prolong 

Those magic echoes from thy tuneful lyre, 

Touched with the spirit of poetic fire, 

Poet of Nature 1 poet of all time I 

Thy song has made melodious every clime 



Where Scots have trod ; from Afric's burning sand 
To the drear solitudes of northern lands. 
Where in the piercing blast thy verse may throw 
A warmth and gladness o'er the treacherous snow 
Or to the emigrants across the line. 
What rapture in ** The days of auld lang syne ! " 
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And where is patriot fixed with nobler lay 
Than in that glorious shout of '* Scots wha hae ! " 
Hail ! mighty genius 1 thy necromantic art 
Cheers the tired soul and vivifies the heart ; 
What law and reason can't, thy song can do. 
Thou Teacher of the Beautiful, the Good, the True ! 



A world once cold has done thee justice now, 
And wreathed with greenest lays thy lofty brow ; 
A nation's heart enshrines thee and thy name, 
Stands bravely first upon her scroll of Fame. 
This humble tribute at thy feet I lav, 
In fond remembrance of thy natal day. 



ROBERT CATHCART. 
71i€ Lattd of Our Bunts, 



O COME to the land where our minstrel did wander. 

Where his muse in bud o'er it blossom'd in song ; 
O come to the valleys where streamlets meander. 

Where blooms his sweet daisy the green braes 
among. 
Bring the red bunches of wild mountain heather — 

We'll weep and we'll laugh at his love notes by 
turns — 
Let the sad and the gay come rejoicing together, 

And revel in bliss in the land of our Burns. 

Thy heart and thy soul bathe in liberty's ocean, 
Untrampled by sect and unfettered by rule, 

*Tis you that should kneel at his shrine in devotion, 
The *' neaffer soul'd " never belong to his school, 



For he was a man, and that man was your brother. 
Who sings of your hopes, and your fears, and he 
shows 

You all to be kind, and love one another ; 
A world-fam'd land, is the Land of our Bums. 

His heart-touching pathos, his soul-melting story, 

His broad manly mirth, his emotion sublime. 
All hang 'round his memory a fresh wreath of glory, 

Ever blooming and fair to the end of all time. 
Awaken thy music, in heart-stirring numbers. 

All feeling of earth it indignantly spurns, 
The old green hills welcome you, start from your 
slumbers, 

Embrace you the soil of a Wallace and Bums. 



JOHN ROSS M'GREGOR. 
Composed for (he Paisley Bums Club Anniversary of 2^th January^ tSjg. 



Another year ! Yes, just another year 
Has all so swiftly passed away since here 
We met to celebrate the natal day 
Of Scotia's mightiest son, and homage pay 
To him, the peasant bard, whose magic name 
Shall ne'er grow dim upon the scroll of fame. 
Hot bright and brighter shall our land illume 
From henceforth onward till the crack of doom. 

AiKytber year ! Ah me, and what a year ; 
Death has been knocking everywhere. Even here 
Has he not come and called — sad tale to tell — 
A friend, a brother, we all loved so well ? 
A man whose genius and whose ready song 
Could drown all care, and jocund mirth prolong. 
Whose wit could set the table in a roar, 
Alas ! poor Lorimer is here no more. 

And David Semple, too, has gone away. 
His loss we mourn, as fittingly we may. 



'Mang auld-warl' lore his leisure hours were spent, 
And this will be his prominent monument — 
To tell the story of the misty past. 
And leave a fragrant memory at the last. 

Another year ! Ah me, another year ! 
A black, black catalogue is graven here. 
Fair homes made desolate. The dull air rent 
With widow's and with orphan's sore lament, 
P'air Scotland's name, alas ! dragged to the dust, 
Her honour tarnish 'd— commerce tumed to lust 

O for a Burns ! O for his heart of fire ! 
O for his scathing, his consuming ire ! 
O for his lyric rush of scom to thrash 
The wietched crew with satire's biting lash, 
And pillory the miscreants on high 
For all the world to read and lesson by. 
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THOMAS SMITH. 

Anniversary Song, 
Written for the Liberal Debating Society, Bums Festival^ /anuary, iS6j, 

Tune—" Ranting Roving Robin." 



A HUNNAR year and mair sin' are gane, 
A*e Januar' nicht o' win' and rain, 
Rude Boreas cried, richt fid^n' fain, 

** Ye're welcome, rhyming Robin ! " 
His like the warld never saw ! 

Wordy Robin ! Sturdy Robin I 
Ple'll dae the thing '11 mak' us a', 

For aye be proud o' Robin. 

He seized at once auld Scotia's lyre 
Wi' musefu' sauI an' heart o' fire ; 
Till heartless youth an' hoary sire 

Cried out — ** Weel done man, Robin ! " 
Ower a' the earth by Ian' or sea, 

Vauntless Robin ! dauntless Robin ! 
A' that tried to match wi' thee, 

Dumfunart were wi' Robin. 

Wi' ready haun the weak to save, 
Wi' ready tongue to lash the knave ; 
An' canty sang to mak' the lave 
Ha'e leesome love o' Robin. 



Nae fulsome sycophant was he ! 

Gallant Robm ! valiant Robin ! 
To wealth or rank ne'er bent a knee, 

O independent Robin. 

Where'er a Scotchman leal may be. 
On dreary wild or roaring sea, 
A tear will glisten in his e'e. 

For love o' couthie Robin. 
For ye'll be King amang us a', 

Daffin' Robin I laughin' Robin ! 
As lang as Januar' vnins dae blaw 

We'll loyal be to Robin I 

To honour him we've met ance mair ! 
Come fill yer glass, rise frae yer chair ! 
And let nae care get ony share 

O' yer toast to glorious Robin ! 
And let us sing wi' micht and main, 

Rantia' Robin ! rhymin' Robin I 
Till echo answers back again, 

Rantin', rhymin' Robin ! 



WILLIAM ELDER. 
Bums Bouquet — Extract, 



O Burns ! how fondly do I breathe 
Thy name, while I twine a wreath 
For thee (if taste and skill, as I 
Possess, might dare the feat to try). 
But he who dares and fails, may still 
Show honest purpose and goodwill. 
And I impelled by these, essay 
To twine for thee a fair Bouquet. 
Each floral gem thou nam'st I'll bring, 
And on thy shrine with rev'rence fling — 
Where'er they bloom, on bank or brae 
Or trembling dance on stem or spray. 
As they were wont to feast thine eye 
With beauty as thou pass'd them by. 
Sweet native gems, from wood and hill. 
From bosky glen and shady dell 
I'll gather, and their sweets combine 
And tie them with lov'd woodbine. 
The wild rose from its ** briery den," 
Whose beauty olt inspired thy pen. 



** The first of flowers," fair Flora's Queen, 
Thou named her for her modest mien : 
And through thy praise, she brighter blooms 
On banks beside the tass'ld brooms, 
Whilst that lov'd gem, so pure and fair, 
(Which thou proclaimed ** beyond compare") 
The • * milk white thorn " its fragrance rare 
Sends forth to scent the evening air. 
More plenteous now, on mead and glade 
Since '* Highland Mary" in its shade. 
Sat down with thee, and thou her charms 
Sang sweetly 'neath its moss-grown arms ; 
So these I bring that they might breathe 
Their sweetness in my floral wreath. 
Here to the ** Lady of the Woods," 
The ** scented birk " its sweets exudes ; 
But gaudy flowers from foreign climes 
Are scarce, I ween, within thy rhymes ; 
For Scotia's wild flowers, fair to see, 
Could wake thy soul to poesy. 
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JOHN R. MACGREGOR. 



Verses written for the Anniversary Birth-day Meeting of the Paisley Bums Club, 2Sth January, 1880. 



I WANT a subject for my lisping muse, 
One that will even my poor wit inspire ; 

Methinks the Chairman cannot well refuse, 
To help me kindle my poetic fire. 

You'll find he asked us poets for a ditty, 

Did I hear some one whisper, ** more*s the pity." 

And yet perhaps 'tis better as it is. 

For now my limping lines need not be many ; 

This favour mayhap would the better please, 
And better, I dare say, were they not any. 

Well to be candid with you now, the fact is, 

I'm getting rusty, being out of practice. 

Oh, that my muse, would visit this dull earth, 
Even once a year, and on that glorious day. 

That gave auld Scotia her mightiest birth — 
Come, fickle jade, inspire my feeble lay. 
^ Alas ! she's deaf or drowned in drowsy slumbers, 

And won't assist me with my leafless numbers. 

]!ut lo ! unribing through the wintry storm, 
A star the darkness into daylight turns ; 

The gloom disperses, see the noble form 

Of our own ploughman bard, our glorious Burns. 

This brilliant star all other stars dispelling. 

Sends springs of heaven-born poetry upward welling. 

Hail, Scotland's bard ! hail, Scotland's greatest son. 
Greater than warrior's is the poet's power ; 

For song more battles than the sword has won. 
Song conquers where the sword would meanly cower. 



Song wields a subtler shaft for fame and glory, 
And fights triumphant in Love's olden story. 

Bums is my theme, see how his lavish hand 
Throws golden ingots over all the earth ; 

Even fair flowerets with his wizard wand. 
Spring from the clay in bright poetic birth. 

Sweet flowers of poesy to heaven s portal, 

Upspringing with a glorious life immortal. 

Burns is my theme. List how in love or war. 
Whether in dalliance with fair beauty's charm ; 

Or as he clears a way for victory's car, 
Or sounds the trump in battle's loud alarms ; 

Or when the battle din grows fast and faster, 

He is our great Interpreter, our Master. 

Here how his songs can make the welkin ring, 
With jovial fun and right good-hearted banter ; 

1 low here, how there, his humour he can fling. 
Who can fomt the immortal Tam o' Shanter ? 

What shouts ofadmiration and what laughter. 

Shaking the very house from floor to rafter. 

Hallo ! my Pegasus has bolted quite, 
And carried me, I hardly know to where ; 

Your pardon, gentlemen, I ask to-night. 
And if you grant it, then I hereby swear : 

Not for a vear shall I be such a sinner. 

And only oore you at our annual dinner. 



JAMES DOBIE. 
Sonnet lU Anniversary Birth-day of Bums^ on 2Sth January, t88t. Paisley Bums Club, 



Poet Immortal ! Burns, for thee the Muses wove 

A garland rare, with flowers of varied hue ; 
The gowan from the bed, the bluebell from the gruvc. 

With " hawthorn sweet," and roses wet with dew. 
They taught thy fervid verse, harmoniously to roll. 

And touched thy witching tongue with poetic fire 
Th.it made thy songs divine, flooding the soul 

With the sweet melodies of love and hope and fond 
desire ; 
Tciching the musical bond, and brotherhood of man. 



And sympathy with nature, from these, thy deep 

emotions, sprang 
The patriot hero, the cottar's hearth, or timid mouse 

that ran 
From 'neath thy plough, of these and such like you 

sang ; 
Thy native hills, and woo<ls, and streams, thou gav'st 

a tongue. 
Will ever sing thy praise, and ever keep thy memory 

young. 
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JOHN ROSS M'GREGOR. 
Ode, Paisley Burns Club. Anniversary of Birth-day^ 2^th January^ 1881, 



Hark I what mean these adulations, 

Fallin|r faint on Fancy's ear ; 
Surely *tis the voice of nations, 

In the **Januar win" I hear. 
Yes, the air is big with praises, 

Sounding clear throughout the land ; 
All the world the chorus raises. 

At the Wizard's mute command. 
He must then be the King or Kaiser, 

Or some hero red with fight ; 
Yes, a hero. King, and Kaiser, 

Bids the world rejoice to-night. 
Heto ! not of blood-stained battle ; 

King ! but not with armour clad ; 
King of Thought ; of Song the Hero, 

Though a simple farmer lad. 
Listen to that shout of Glory, 

" Scot's wha hae wi' Wallace bled ! " 
He fashions heroes by that glory. 

And crowns with bays the mighty dead. 



Oh wonderous hymn ! sublimely tragic I 

Who reads it o*er could not live a slave ; 
Oh wonderous art ! with subtle magic 

He makes the very cowards brave ! 
He has sung the song of freedom, 

Freedom sometimes dearly bought ; 
And his voice to-night is clearly 

Ringing through the realms of thought. 
He has songs for every lover. 

Every love-sick maiden turns. 
Anywhere the world over. 

To her ain dear Rabbie Burns. 
Sure to-night his ghostly presence, 

Spirit-wafted, haunts this room ; 
Methinks that bright ethereal essence. 

Scatters every cloud of gloom. 
Now let this, our modest measure, 

With the general song be heard ; 
Here's to "Freedom, Lave and Pleasure,'' 

Here's to our immortal Bard« 



Lines written for the Anniversary of the Birth-day^ held by the Paisley Bums Club on 

2$th January^ 1S82, 



Again on this, his natal night. 
Let us in harmony unite 

To toast auld Scotia's Bard, 
And proudly to the world proclaim — 
His writings and kis boundless fame 

We jealously shall guard. 



And never let those laurels fade 
Which Scotia's Genius round his head 

So lovingly did bind. 
And she claimed him for her own. 
Upraised him to the vacant throne — 

The king of all his kind. 



JOHN ROSS M'GREGOR. 
Poem at Anniversary Dinner of the Paisley Bums Club^ held 2$th /anuary^ 188^ 



I WUNNRR what means a' this daffin'. 
This speechyfyin' and lelegraphin' ? 
A cuif, I'm sure, might understan' 
That we hae business on our haun 

This nicht. 

The Scot a canny chiel is he, 
Whether at hame or yont the sea, 
But whan this blast o' Januar wun 
Comes roun', he'U neither baud nor bin' 

This nicht. 



But up and at it he gangs skelpin', 
Wi' hip-hurrah, and toddy helpin'. 
He clean gangs gyte, ye maunna doot him. 
There's no a canny bit about him 

This nicht. 

It's just a hunner year in fac'. 
And twenty-five to be exac'. 
As win' an' rain did rattle roun', 
Scotland received a glorious boon 

That nicht. 
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For Burns was bom — that being among 
A' them wha cheers oor way wT sang — 
Sang that turns water into wine, 
And maks us worship at his shrine 

This nicht. 

Hail Scotia's Bard ! Inspired by thee 
We make auld time on wings to flee, 
Wi' sang like yours we're clean bewitched. 
The very purest, 

This nicht. 

O, Burns ! what wondrous forms bast thou ! 
Thou put'st the cauldest in a low, 



Thou mak'st our hearts gang ding and deil, 
Our heads are fairly in a wheel 

This nicht. 

■ 

Thou wandrest out, thou kindlest. 
Thou pleasest every carkling care. 
An' roun' the board, wi' blvthesome glee, 
Thou sendest puir bodies a agee 

This nicht. 

And now to him let's toom a bicker ; 
As lang as life shall lea' a flicker 
We'll drink a soup to Robbie Bums 
Whene'er year by year returns 

This glorious nicht. 



JOHN ROSS MCGREGOR, 

Who from his freouent poetical contributions at the annual dinners of the Paisley Bums Club, has come to 
be termed *' The Foet Laureate of the Club," read at the Anniversary of 1881 the concluding lines of a set of 
verses he had prepared for the occasion. They were as follows : — 



But Bums should be our theme to-night ? 
Old Time with his unwearied flight 
Brings round the memorable day. 
When Scots, both here and far away. 
With glad notes make their voices heard 
In honour of our glorious Bard. 

From pole to pole, above the ocean's roar. 
His name is echoed from the farthest shore ; 
And by elastic force his praise is sent 
Through wildest seas from far-off continent. 
You hear him whispered in the wintry air ; 
No **mo<lest daisy blooms, but Burns is there ; 
The mavis' carol and the wimpling stream 
Sing of their poet through their summer's dream. 



All Nature is melodious with his song, 
And every leaf and bud his praise prolong ; 
The blushing maiden and the love-sick swain. 
They sigh and sigh, and turn to Bums again. 
Of witches and of warlocks he can tell. 
He's comfort even for Auld Nick himsel*. 

His battle cry resounds through every age. 
Undying verse is shrined in every page ; 
As long as breathes on earth a loyal Scot, 
Our glorious bard can never be forgot. 
But ages yet unborn in every clime. 
Will sing his praises down **the groves" of time. 
And now the twenty>flfth has come again. 
To him, to Burns, a bumper let us drain ! 



JAMES B. LAMB. 

Song Composed for Paisley Burns Club Anniversary^ ami sung by him on 2Slh January^ i886. 

Air—" Come Lasses and Lads." 

When we meet in the oldest, oldest, oldest club in 

the haill kintree. 
The oldest, oldest, oldest, oldest club in the haill 

kintree. 



Now, gentlemen all, in response to your call, 

rU sing you a ditty to-ni^ht ; 
The verses are new, and original too— 

The topic our Burns Club night. 
We are the oldest club in all the land that be. 
The oldest, oldest, oldest, oldest club in the haill 
kintree. 



Each month when we meet, we enjoy quite a treat 

Among such a jovial crew ; 
We read out of Bums, and drink toddy by turns, 

But never a soul gets fou. 
Wc laugh and joke and talk, with cheerful repartee. 



When summer comes round we are sure to be found 

Inspecting the country of Bums, 
And every £rine, where the club can dine, 

W^'ve all, in their turns ; 
Then happily goes the day with jest, song, and glee, 
In the oldest, oldest, oldest, oldest club in the haill 

kintree, 
The oldest, oldest, oldest, oldest club in the haill 
kintree* 



as 



< 
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When Januar' winds blow, with our hearts all aglow, 

We so honour his natal day, 
And nothing is truer, that you may be sure. 

Each birth-day is jolly and gay. 
For in all the live long year no happier times can be 
Than those that are spent in the oldest, oldest club in 

the haill kintree, 
The oldest, oldest, oldest, oldest club in the haill 
Idntree. 



To-night, o'er the nappy, we'll be gay and happy, 

As ** Robin " himself would have been, 
We'll laugh and well sing, and with dirl and ding 

We'll merry be all, I ween ; 
For life we know is short, so let us joyous be 
Evei^ night when we meet in the oldest, oldest dub 

m the haill kintree. 
The oldest, oldest, oldest, oldest club in the haill 
kintree. 



WILLIAM STEWART. 



Poem ai the Paisley Bums Club Anniversary Meetings 2Sth January^ tSSy, 



A Poet reigns to-day 

In all our breasts, 
From out last century 
His hand arrests 
This day's keen traffickers, and bade the throng 
To festive gatherings and halls of song. 

The voice whose rustic strain 

Strove, 'mid life's din, 
A neighbour's ear to gain. 
And heart to win 
To ruth for weakness, and to wrath for wrong. 
The world has won by magic of its song. 

As 'mong the muirland hills 

Of Scotia dear, 
Some nameless spring distils 
Its water clear 
And gathers force and voice from glen to glen 
To cheer and sweeten far-off homes of men. 



So welled his fount of song 

'Mid toils obscure ; 
So pours in streams along 
Of music pure ; 
So gathers power and tone from year to year 
Our homes to brighten and our toil to cheer. 

Dear Scotia's peasant prince 

No l3rric King 
Has grasped thy sceptre since 
Nor claimed to sing 
Of freedom, friendship, love, or hope's decline 
In strains so clear or wide of range as thine. 

The loves of long ago 

Are living now. 
The weathered breezes blow 
O'er labour's brow. 
On wreaths of laurel from thy living lay, 
That bloom in song and human hearts for ajre. 
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